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Ts memorial to the Congress of the United States, by 
those interested in the manufacture of iron in the State of 
Pennsylvania, is intended, they say, “to lessen, if we can- 
not wholly remove, the prejudice which exists in the minds 
of many, against the government giving any attention te 
the grievances of manufacturers.” “We cannot [say the 
memorialists] ask any legislation for our advantage, un- 
less it be, if noc equally for the benefit, at least not mpurious, 
to the rest of the community. On this ground we are will- 
ing to base our present application for relief. We come 
without distinction of party, and ask to be heard upon 
strictty national considerations, that if any enactment is 
consequent upon our petition, it may be regarded as per- 
manent and not partial legislation. We ask not for relief 
which m&y be withdrawn to-morrow, but for a settled 
policy.” 

This, so far, seems a fair and liberal invitation, on the 
part of the memorialists, for a thorough invest gation into 
the wisdom, justice, and impartiality of the measures they 
seek ; and, at the same time, a pledge on their part, that if 
it should not prove wise, just, and impartial, they would 
cease to desire it: and still less would they desire it, if it 
is not to be the permanent, settled policy of the country. 
Now, for a measure to become permanent and settled, in 
a free country, like this, all parties and interests must be 
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fully and indisputably convinced of its wisdom, justice, 
and impartiality. It is in vain to consider it as settled or 
permanent unless. this conviction is firmly fixed in the 
minds of the people. Can such be pretended by the memo- 
rialists to be the case, when at the very threshold of their 
argument they state their object to be to remove prejudi- 
ces which exist in the mindsof many? Is it possible that 
the memorialists cannot see, that the current of public 
opinion, in this enlightened age, is opposed to them! To 
know whether the memorialists alone seek the public 
good, and are as impartial as they pretend to be, we must 
enquire, in the first place, why, particularly, they should 
be so much more active in their endeavour to have this 
measure “ granted” to them, and to themselves alone, than 
the rest of the community ; and whether there is, really, 
any peculiar grievance under the laws, of which these 
people have just cause for complaint and relief; and 
whether it is likely or probable, that they “petition” to 
have the measure “ granted” to them on account of some 
peculiar interest they think they will derive from it, or 
only because they desire the public good; and also, 
whether it is likely that all other interests will be con- 
vinced and satisfied that there is nothing selfish in the 
objects of the memorialists, and that no injury will accrue 
to them? Untilall this is done, the measure can never be 
considered as wise, just, or impartial, and therefore it 
would be absurd to consider it as the permanent and set- 
iled policy of the country. Besides the memorialists, very pro- 
perly, reject that relief which may be granted “ to-day 
and withdrawn to-morrow.” The memorialists algo, as 
reasonably, complain that the legislation of the country 
has, heretofore, been vacillating. Should not this last fact 
satisfy them that the people of this country can never be 
reconciled to high duties for the supposed benefit of one 
class and to the injury of all others; and that as long as 
they retain their liberty and intelligence, they will strug- 
gle against it? The memorialists say that what they 
want is a “steady market,” and yet, who, now, would dis- 
turb the market by favouring legislation? “ Pennsylva- 
nia,” we are told by the memorialists, “now produces as 
much iron as Great Britain did in 1820; her product has 
doubled in ten years, under great disadvantages, and in ten 
years of favouring legislation it might be doubled again.” 
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Here then it is admitted, in their own words, that they re- 
quire of the common government favouring legislation to 
encourage and advance their peculiar enterprises. In 
short, they desire to be king’s favourites—Gavastons, 
Dudleys, Empsons, and Buckinghams! Will other inter- 
ests be satisfied unless as much be done for them? Are 
all interests to be favoured? If so, where will it end? 
Cui bono! A regular compensation to each can scarcely 
be contemplated, for that would be nothing more than 
regular exchange, a guid pro quo, if it is desired to be 
made equal and satisfactory ; and in that case it would be 
but justice to let the people make their own bargains. 
We would rather not have Messrs. Seward, James, and 
Morehead, intervening. If, to favour, means nothing more 
than that, “to support, or countenance,” then surely it is 
a strange request, unless the party Jabours under some 
peculiar grievance, to ask for themselves, only, that which 
is equally the right of all. We are all entitled to the 
“support and countenance” of government. But it can- 
not be said to be a peculiar favour to have that granted 
to one, of which all are possessed and are entitled to be 
possessed. It is not to be let alone that they desire, for 
they say that is “good enough for merchants,” but not 
for them. When they speak of “favouring legislation” 
they mean something not general and common to all, but 
specific and common to Pennsylvania or New-York iron. 
They desire to be assisted by peculiar advantages ; “to be 
contributed to,” which we find is one meaning given by 
Dr. Johnson to the verb, to favour ; as, for instance, “ any 
enemy may be favoured in his approaches.” Or in the 
language of Pope, 
“Oh, happy youth! and favoured of the skies, 
Distinguished care of guardian deities.” 


If such is the favour required by these memorialists, how 
is it possible that they can expect that general consent, 
which would be absolutely necessary to make such a mea- 
sure the permanent policy of the country, free from fluctu- 
ations, and not liable to be changed from day to day? 
The general intelligence of the age must be lost, and the 
spirit of liberty as thoroughly crushed as a Louis Napo- 
leon could desire, before common consent, in America, can 
allow such partial favouring legislation to settle down as 
the fixed policy of these States. 
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As the memorialists abjure all party ties, we presume 
their mode is to proceed on the same plan as the iron mas- 
ters of Northern New-York propose in their late Conven- 
tion held in Essex-county, adopting the honourable plan of 
appointing lobby members, to take up their abode at 
Washington ; and that they too have 

“ Resolved, That without distinction of party we will hereafter 
support no man for any political office who is not in favour of such . 
a system of specific duties as will adequately protect the labour and 
capital of the country ; and who will not truly and efficiently repre- 
sent our interests upon these questions ; and that we will make this 
question paramount to all other State and National questions, and 
will persevere in our efforts, until adequate protection is afforded to 
the industrial interests of the country.”* 

By these representatives, bargains and coalitions are to 
be made of some interests against others, and dirty politi- 
cians bought up. In such a mode of tactics, Senator 
James might, if the ondits of Rhodg Island be true, prove 
an efficient assistant, he being, it is said, a gentleman hav- 
ing some talent in the making of bargains. If nothing 
more is desired on the part of the iron masters than the 
public good, and that protection to which we are all 
equally entitled, why should they, while they make their 
request, as in the New-York case, denounce all statesmen 
who may differ from them, and declare that they will sup- 
port no man for any public office, who will not lend him- 
self to the support of their peculiar interest ; and, moreover, 
that they will make that question paramount to all others, 
State and National? We presume we are still expected 
to believe that this course is entirely based upon national 
considerations, satisfactory to “the wisdom of all inter- 
ests,” and that these gentlemen are, by no means, actua- 
ted by selfish motives ! 

As we are entirely ignorant of any. grievances under 
which the iron masters labour which can he removed by 
the government, we must be excused from believing in 
the existence of any such, until they are shewn. No peo- 
ple can be said to suffer grievances unless they have been 
unjustly dealt by. They must have cause to complain of 
some human conduct towards them. That timely showers 
do not come to the relief of the farmer, or winds to the 
sailor, that success does not attend the ventures of the 
merchant, that the mechanic fails in his laborious under- 


* Is the newspaper, “ Meprum,” to be the organ of this party ? 
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takings, or that any other class of our fellow-citizens do 
not make money as fast as they desire, surely cannot be 
considered as a grievance from which they are to be re- 
lieved by the government. Is the iron master to be made 
an exception to this rule? Oh, no, answers Senator 
James, the cotton manufacturer must compose a part of 
this prerogative class. Just so, in Great Britain, does 
Blackwood contend for the corn growers. They, too, 
must have the monopoly of prices. 

“The policy of purchasing in the cheapest market (we 
are told by the memorialists,) sends all the world to Great 
Britain for iron.” This they are anxious to prevent on 
the part of the citizens of the United States, and perhaps 
for reason of the fact they state, that “there the cost of 
making iron is one half less than here, and is in still great- 
er disproportion with all other nations.” One would sup- 
pose, prima facie, that such a reason could scarcely satisfy 
“the wisdom of all interests and all parties,” which they 
invoke to the consideration and preparation “ of such a 
system as will be permitted to stand.” 

The grievance which the memorialists wish removed, 
appears to us nothing more nor less than the British 
market, “to which the people of the United States, and in 
fact all the world,” must ever be running for cheap iron. 
“The difficulty (say these disinterested. memorialists) is 
that the manufacturers and merchants of that country are 
not governed [as all the rest of the world are] by the cost 
of production in selling their commodities, but by the ex- 
tent and urgency of the demand. When there is a de- 
mand, the prices are at the highest ; when there is not, the 
world is invited to a cheap market.” And this stuff is 
placed before “the wisdom of all interests and parties to 
be applied to the preparation of such a system as will be 
permitted to stand!” Now, really, we have been foolish 
enough to suppose that if there was any demand for a 
commodity, whoever could make that commodity at one 
half the cost of any one else, might afford to sell for one 
half the price of any body else; and, that if there is any 
grievance in a man’s making that which nobody wants, 
at least at his price, it is a grievance of which he has no 
right to complain, or to have removed at the expense of 
others. 

But the memorialists intimate that as Great Britain is 
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the only country that can make iron cheaper than them- 
selves, and as they might, if not protected, withdraw from 
the market, and we thus be compelled to send to Great 
Britain for all we needed, then “our orders alone could 
not be filled without so raising the price, as to preclude 
all possibility of our obtaining a full supply.” This is 
being very watchful of our interest, and in return for their 
kindness we give them the same advice, if necessary, 
which they give the planters—* to diversify their indus- 
trial pursuits.” It will be better for the interest of the 
country. The present rate of duties under the Act of 
1846 gives the American iron maker a protection of thirty 
per cent., and as his iron, according to the statement of 
the engineer of the Reading rail road, is $13.50 per ton 
better than the foreign, we think he should be satisfied. 

“The British market, we are told, is cheaper when you 
refrain from if, not when you press upon it,” and after- 
wards we are told that the cheapness of that market 
causes the people of the United States, and all the world 
besides, to run to Great Britain for her iron; and yet it 
still continues cheap, though thus pressed on by the whole 
world! Now either we are pressing upon that market, 
and therefore prices are high, and likely to be higher, or 
else we have refrained from going there, and therefore 
prices are low. In either case no legislation can be ne- 
cessary to protect the memorialists from such competition. 
We are told also by the memorialists, that “we stand in 
the very first rank of nations as to the consumption of 
iron,” and that “the cost of manufacturing iron is far from 
being the only, or even the chief controlling element of 
price.” If this be true, why cannot our iron-makers sup- 
ply the whole home market? We are told that they al- 
ready supply eight-tenths of it. If they cannot supply the 
whole, why object to our running to Great Britain, and 
pressing on that market? According to their own argu- 
ment, this must effect just what the memorialists want—it 
will raise the price of foreign iron, and enable them to 
get, at home, the more for their eight-tenths. How can 
any reasonable person expect that “the rapid progress” 
of this country, to which a large supply of iron is so im- 
portant, as we are told by the memorialists that it is, 
should be arrested or delayed for years by such flimsy 
reasons and selfish devices ? 
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A million of -tons, the memorialists tell us, “is the. 
amount of our annual consumption, when the country is 
suffering from no depressing causes ;” and in 1846, under 
the higher tariff of 1842, that amount would have cost 
£9,000,000, about $45,000,000. “These high prices, they 
say, gave an immense impulse to the productions of this 
country, and showed how promptly capital and enterprise 

combine to overcome an emergency by which the country 
was threatened, with a deficiency of the indispensable ar- 
ticle, iron.” Does self-interest so blind the memorialists 
that they cannot see that this is an argument that, like a 
two-edged sword, cuts both ways? If the iron business 
has been overdone, was it not these high prices that gave 
the impulse to over-production ? They reaped the fruits 
of these high prices, due in a measure to their absurd and 
selfish legislation, which even then retarded the progress 
of the country, although the great majority of that coun- 
try did not call upon the government for contribution to 
relieve them from grievances: and the example, thus 
given, “shows how promptly capital and enterprise” can 
step in to relieve our country from threatened emergen- 
cies. Neither capital nor enterprise ever “steps in” for 
merely patriotic motives ; they both seek their own gain, 
and it is absurd and unjust to ask the public either to en- 
sure them against loss, or to compensate them if the high 
profits of the early undertaking should not forever con- 
tinue. “ Agriculture,” says Mr. Fillmore, “ may be justly 
regarded as the great interest of our people. Four-fifths 
of our active population are employed in the cultivation 
of the soil; and the rapid expansion of our settlements 
over new territory is daily adding to the number of those 
engaged in that vocation. Justice and sound policy, 
therefore, alike require that the government should use 
all the means authorized by the Constitution to promote 
the interests and welfare of that important class of our 
fellow-citizens. And yet it is a singular fact that, whilst 
the manufacturing and commercial interests have engaged 
the attention of Congress during a large portion of every 
session, and our statutes abound in provisions for their 
protection and encouragement, little has yet been done 
directly for the advancement of agriculture. It is time 
that this reproach to our legislation should be removed ; 
and J sincerely hope that the present Congress will not 
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close their labours without adopting efficient means to sup- 
ply the omissions of those who have preceded them.” 
This recommendation of the President we consider as 
all stuff and buncombe. How can the agriculturalists be 
relieved? Prohibit or restrict the importation of cot on, 
rice, corn, wheat, flour, provisions, mules or horses? 
Would that be any protection? From whence could they 
be imported? Such enactments would be mere mockery 
and insult. The agriculturists ask for no such protec- 
tion, and feel more contempt than gratitude for such fa- 
vours. We hope the present Congress will do no such 
thing. Agriculturists only ask to be let alone; “that is 
good enough for them.” They only ask that others, like 
themselves, should be left to the management of theirown 
affairs. They claim no bounties nor monopolies over their 
fellow-citizens. They ask nothing more of the govern- 
ment than to keep its hands off, and a fair field to all. 
But, say the memorialists, if we could always be furnish- 
ed with iron from Great Britian at twenty dollars a ton, 
how could we pay for it? “We already import more 
than we can pay for in exports.” We reply that we al- 
ready consume, as they state, 1,000,000 tons, and at a 
much higher price than twenty dollars, and we can see 
no difficulty, if we can pay a large sum why we cannot 
pay alesser. The same argument has been used by pro- 
tectionists in Great Britain against free trade ; for, say 
they, though we take so large a supply of their cotton, 
since we have abolished our restrictive system, they have 
taken less cotton goods from us than before; but in an- 
swer, it has been said that this fact, if true, still has proved 
no injury to them, for more cotton goods have been taken 
elsewhere ; and if their goods continue to find a more ex- 
tended market, it makes little odds whether it be in Ame- 
rica or on the neighbouring continent. The statement, 
however, is not true. The value of cotton goods exported 
from Great Britain to the United States, in the year 1848, 
was £1,713,024, in 1849, £2,055,286, and in 1850, £2,504,- 
280. (See Hunt’s Magazine, Jan’ry,°1852, p. 84.) When, 
we would ask, has this country failed to pay for its im- 
ports? Surely not since the tariff of 1846 ; and when it 
did thus fail, we think the memorialists will find that in 
such cases there was a general failure to pay home debts 
as well as those upon imports. Butif we were to receive 
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imports forever, and never pay, it would not be a griev- 
ance to us, though it might be to our foreign creditors. 
We are sure the memorialists would have no right to 
complain. “How absurd (they continue) to suppose we 
could pay $20,000,000 additional for iron.” They had just 
said that if the million necessary to our consumption costs 
$20,000,000, and was brought from abroad, we could 
never pay for it,and now they speak of $20,000,000 addi- 
tional. They forget that that would make two millions 
for our consumption instead of one. This would be in- 
creasing the consumption very rapidly, and would give 
200 Ibs. to each person, instead of 100 lbs. 

The memorialists still proceed in the same style to illu- 
minate “the wisdom of all interests.” “As manufactu- 
rers of iron we freely admit that we enjoy in Pennsylva- 
nia, and, we may add, in all of the United States, mani- 
fold natural advantages. If we could now boast that ex- 
emption from injurious rivalry, enjoyed by the British 
manufacturers, during the rapid growth of their industry, 
we could safely promise even greater results than have 
been witnessed elsewhere.” Modest request indeed! We 
presume every interest in the country would desire the 
same exemption, but we know of no class of men, except 
Louis Blanc and his crazy Socialists, who believe in the 
grievous tyranny of competition. By the most sensible 
part of the world it is considered as the great promoter of 
all improvements and excellence. “But, as if this high 
price, (say they,) £25, was not ample protection to British 
manufacturers, the government (then) advanced the du- 
ties fifteen times between 1780 and 1820, without one re- 
duction, increasing them from £2.10s. to £7 per ton, af- 
fording them the double protection of high prices and con- 
stantly increasing duties.” With similar advantages, that 
is, with a regular raising of the duties for forty years, in- 
creasing them more than three hundred per cent, and 
donble protection thus secured, the memorialists think 
they could “safely promise greater results than have been 
witnessed elsewhere.” But suppose, after forty years of 
high duties and high prices, the American iron masters 
were to find their home market exactly in the same con- 
dition in which the memorialists describe the present state 
of the market in Great Britain :—that is, the cheapest in 
the whole world? “Cheap when you refrain from it, and 
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dear when you press upon it?” Would they disregard in 
their sales “the cost of production,” or fail to raise their 
prices upon an “urgency of demand;” or in case of @ 
cheap market cease to importune the government for the 
indefinite continuation and increase of their protection ! 
We have seen what immense protection was given by 
Great Britain between the years 1780 and 1820. Foreign 
bar iron could not be sold in Great Britain for less than 
one hundred dollars per ton. “They gave the English 
manufacturer entire possession of the home market, and 
yet, we are told, that their prices were always below the 
foreign market.” Then what was the use of this pretend- 
ed protection, for the whole object of protection is to keep 
prices at the highest point, by producing artificial scarci- 
ty? And now, we are also told by the memorialists, that 
the British can, at the present rates of their prices, “put 
their bars in our market at forty dollars, duty paid.” “It 
is true, say they, they lose money by the operation, but 
they would lose more by selling at home.” And this, then, 
they do not seem to perceive, is the result of more than 
forty years of continuous and increasing protection! Are 
the public to be taxed for forty years and upwards, to 
give profits to a particular preferred class of industry, 
which, at the end of that time, cannot stand alone, but 
must still be supported by a continued increasing protec- 
tion, or become a losing concern? Such, the memorial- 
ists inform us, has been the progress of the iron interest 
in Great Britain. Those who have read Mr. Huskisson’s 
speeches, will remember the gross misrepresentations 
which he detected and exposed in Parliament, on the part 
of the iron masters or manufacturers, in relation to some 
measures he proposed for the relief of commerce, and by 
which they endeavoured to sustain and continue their high 
and long protection. Upon the authority of the memori- 
alists, we have shown what has been the course and pro- 
gress of the iron interest in Great Britain, and “the wis- 
dom of all interests ” is now called upon by them to per- 
petuate and increase the evils of so absurd a course 
among ourselves. It is against the “ruinous competition” 
of this forced over-production, occasioned by a false sys- 
tem of legislation, that we are required to protect them ; 
for they say, (p. 5,) “If we ask relief against such ruinous 
competition, we derive countenance from the fact, that Brit- 
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ash manufacturers constantly appealed to their government 
Sor protection under the favourable circumstances we have 
noted. We have seen with what success.” They could 
now “dispense with all aid and defy competition.” Defy 
competition no doubt they may, but if they are really 
doing the losing business described by the memorialists, 
it does seem to us, that they now stand in as much, if not 
more, need of aid, than at any other period. And we feel 
assured that if the memorialists after one hundred ye ‘rs 
of profit and high protection were to find themselves do- 
ing a losing business, and one so wreckless as to render 
them in their sales regardless of “the cost of production,” 
their cry for protection would be renewed with unabated 
vigour. They would never consider themselves as having 
arrived “at that ample growth and power, when they 
could dispense with all aid.” 

The memorialists proceed to say, (p. 5,) “If this busi- 
ness has been overdone in Great Britain, the evil conse- 
quences have fallen upon the manufacturers... The public 
has enjoyed an immense advantage in the abundance of a 
material so important in every department of industry as 
iron. The fluctuations in price which have ensued from 
this large production have been of late years so great as 
to cast in the shade all commercial changes of price. The 
range of these fluctuations in pig iron during the last 
year, is from £1.18s. to £5.12s.6d., and in bar iron £4.10s. 
to £13, or about two hundred per cent.” That the evil 
consequences of a man’s own acts should fall upon his 
head, and not upon the heads of others, is nothing but 
justice, of which he has no right to complain ; but forty 
years of protection and profit were forty years of evil to 
all who had to pay the forty years profits and high pri- 
ces. Is it to be considered a grievance, if not borne with 
for one hundred years or more? Or do the memorialists 
envy the state of over-production which now, they say, 
exists in Great Britain? We would decidedly advise them 
to pursue a course of moderation and forbearance; for 
hastening on to excess of any kind must always prove 
unprofitable, in morals as well as in the pecuniary affairs 
of man. 

Again, let us ask these memorialists, what interest is 
there in the country, that is not subject to fluctuations, to 
over-production, and to rivalry and competition ? What 
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has varied more in price than cotton, the greatest agricul- 
tural produce of our land? It has varied within our recol- 
lection from thirty-five to four and a half cents per pound. 
We speak of short staple. Sea Islands have had still a 
wider range. From sixteen cents to one dollar fifty cents, 
per pound. Yet have these producers ever asked for pro- 
tection, or complained to the government of grievances, 
from which it should relieve them, except where they 
have complained of preferences allowed to such as our 
memorialists, who seek peculiar prerogatives? And 
however important an abundance of iron may be to the 
community, an abundance of cotton, and perhaps of other 
things, may be quite as indispensable. Besides, the mea- 
sure proposed by the memorialists is to produce Scarcity, 
not Abundance. Let us contrast the two theories. “A 
man becomes rich,” says Bastiat, (Sophisms,) “in propor- 
tion to the profitableness of his labour; that is to say, a 
proportion as he sells his produce at a high price. ‘The 
price of his produce is high in proportion to its scarcity. 
It is plain, then, that as far as regards him, at least, scarci- 
ty enriches him. Applying successively this manner of 
reasoning to each class of labourers, individually, the 
scarcity theory is deduced from it. To put this theory into 
practice, and in order to favour each class of labour, an 
artificial scarcity is forced in every kind of produce, by 
prohibition, restriction, suppression of machinery, and 
other analagous measures.” 

“Man produces in order to consume. He is at once 
producer and consumer. The argument given above con- 
siders him only under the first point of view. Let us look 
at him in the second character, and the conclusion will be 
different. We may say, the consumer is rich in pro- 
portion as he buys at alow price. He buys at a low price 
in proportion to the abundance of the article in demand; 
abundance then enriches him. This reasoning extended 
to all consumers must lead to the theory of abundance !” 

Is this ‘‘ immense advantage in the abundance of a ma- 
terial,” acknowledged by the memorialists to be so neces- 
sary to our rapid national progress, to be relinquished by 
the great mass of the community, merely to enrich a few ? 
How then can our memorialists have the face to say that 
“the legislation asked by American manufacturers de- 
serves not the odium so frequently heaped upon it; “ for,” 
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say they, “ we know that we can furnish to the consumers 
of this country a million of tons of iron cheaper and better 
than it can be had abroad.” It appears from a statement 
we have already alluded to, made by the engineer of the 
Reading rail road, Pennsylvania, to the President, Mr. 
Tucker, which statement is published in the last January 
number of Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, from the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, where it first appeared, that American 
iron is worth, upon experience, thirteen dollars fifty cents 
per ton more than British iron. Or, in other words, that 
it is as economical! to give fifty-three dollars fifty cents a 
ton for American iron, as forty dollars for British. If this 
is true, and we have no reason for denying it, then here is 
thirty-three and a half per cent. advantage which the 
American has over the British, besides the duty of thirty 
per cent. under the Act of 1846. Is not that enough to 
satisfy them? The American people are too shrewd not 
to make the best bargain that is offered. And the same 
statement admits “that the dividend paying capacity of a 
rail road is the same with English iron at forty dollars a 
ton, as with American iron at fifty-three dollars fifty 
cents.” Now all we ask is to be let alone to our own 
bargains, and to judge for ourselves whether it be to our 
interest to buy English iron at forty dollars a ton, or 
American at fifty-three dollars and a half. It is Social- 
ism at once if the course of industry is to be regulated by 
the state, and not left to individual enterprise and to all- 
conquering competition. If their iron is cheaper and bet- 
ter than the British, it will be bought,—if not so good, and 
dearer, the government has no right to force it upon the 
people by giving a monopoly to the maker. But it is not 
on the fact that they cannot furnish consumers with “iron 
cheaper and better than it can be had from abroad,” that 
the memorialists base the grounds of their petition, for, 
say they, “we ask for defence ugainst those commercial 

uctuations which occur in Great Britain from causes 
wholly originating there.” Might not the government as 
reasonably be asked to relieve them from commercial 
fluctuations so frequently caused by revolutions in France, 
or elsewhere? Are not all interests influenced by these 
fluctuations? Will government attempt to guarantee 
against them? Some fluctuations in the cotton market 
would soon cause it to stop payment. Great Britain is 
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all the time held up to us as the great example to follow, 
yet they tell us, “that if we ask aid against such trregu- 
larities (in prices) it is no more than we should be obliged 
to do if the manufactures in the United States were as 
greatly developed as in Great Britain.” In other words, 
PROTECTION MUST BE CONTINUED FOREVER. They declare 
again that they do not ask for monopoly, but only “ for 
that security against ruinous fluctuations and that regu- 
larity in sales [which is] indispensable to the success of 
industry.” They do not regard competition at home ; but 
that from abroad “cannot be watched” nor preparations 
made for its sudden inroads! 

“ Among the most deeply interested in the vigour and 
prosperity of our iron manufactures, are the farmers who 
furnish food, and the planters and manufacturers who fur- 
nish clothing for our operatives in iron.” The manufactu- 
rers may see much weight in this argument, while Sena- 
tor James is trying to make some coalition or bargain to 
increase their protection, but the farmers and planters can 
scarcely be persuaded to give up the European or foreign 
market for the custom of some fifty-seven thousand per- 
sons engaged in mining and manufacturing iron in the 
United States, who will, in their turn, take care to buy 
where they can get the cheapest and best. What hypo- 
critical cant, then, to talk of “unfolding the chain of mu- 
tual interests which binds all branches of industry togeth- 
er!” The sooner such a chain is broken the better. To 
induce the unsuspicious farmer to have this chain placed 
around his neck, and to neglect and abjure the benefits of 
free trade, or rather of a freer trade, they tell him that, 
“when the ports of Great Britain were opened to vur ag- 
ricultural products, it was fondly hoped that our farmers 
would find there an unlimited market for wheat and 
maize. At the present moment, however, these are very 
little higher in Liverpool than in Philadelphia.” What 
do the memorialists mean by an unlimited market? One 
of unlimited prices? If so, are they willing to pay un- 
limited prices, to add to the prosperity of the farmers ? 
Let the farmer try and see if the manufacturers are wil- 
ling to pay higher prices than their neighbours. Neither 
the farmer nor the planter are such fools as to expect on 
this earth a demand unlimited in extent, while population 
has its limits. Look at the vast amount of provisions 
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consumed in Great Britain since the free system has com- 
menced. We quote from Mr. Walker’s speech at Liver- 
pool, delivered a few months since. 


“Well, gentlemen, the excess of our exports of breadstuffs and 
provisions from 1846 to 1850, under the tariff of 1846, over the 
four years preceding under the tariff of 1842, was $99,586,624; 
and for three years under both tariffs, striking out the year of fa- 
mine, and a corresponding year under the old tariff, the difference 
in favour of the new system was $59,000,000. And, gentlemen, 
when I see it stated in your own official returns, that without any 
decided augmentation of the population of the United Kingdom, 
you consume now some nine or ten millions of quarters more of 
grain per annum, than you did before the repeal of your corn-laws, 
Paros I believe, gentlemen, that your population do not eat too 
much now, and, therefore, I conclude that under the former system 
they did not eat enough.” 


Now if all these provisions and breadstuffs had been 
forced upon the American market, would it not have had 
the same effect in depressing prices at home, and thereby 
discouraging home industry, as the importation of British 
iron is said to have on the “ home market” of iron? When 
were provisions ever higher than they arenow? While 
the protectionists here would persuade the farmer that 
Great Britain takes so little of his productions, the protec- 
tionist brethren of Great Britain are protesting that they 
are driven to absolute ruin by the vast quantity of Ameri- 
can provisions which overwhelm their market. Even the 
memorialists admit that at the time they wrote prices 
were “a litile higher in Liverpool than in Philadelphia.” 
For the produce of an average acre of wheat, they say, 
they can give in exchange the same quantity of iron, but 
of better quality, than can be got from Liverpool. If this 
assertion be true, they need, by their own showing, no 
protection. But would they,however, even under these 
circumstances, consume as much wheat or flour as the 
whole British market now takes, in additior to our own? 
We doubt. If the demands of their “ operatives” be as 
important as they would have us believe, they must be 
such terrible consumers of bread, mutton, veal, pork, beef, 
poultry, potatoes, turnips, beets, and other products of the 
garden, field, and orchard, as would confound even Rabe- 
lais’ hero, Gargantua, who, after eating scores of oxen, 
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heifers, calves, kids, pigs, swine, capons, hares, rabbits, 
wild boars, fallow deer and pheasants, “did eat up six 
pilgrims in salad,” and was accustomed to keep some six 
thousand cows to supply himself with milk. No doubt, 
at this rate, they would consume much more than would 
the foreign market. The home market, we are told, never 
fluctuates, as the foreign does, “according to supply and 
demand.” It always respects the cost of production! It 
lets the producer ask whatever he pleases, and it is given ! 
They (the manufacturers) only pay.° “The farmer sells 
at home at his own price.” Yet the farmers at the North, 
in all their returns to Mr. Secretary Walker, a few years 
since, represent themselves as making much less than the 
usual rate of interest on money. They too who were so 
near this “home market!” Their profits were infinitely 
below those of the manufacturers, who generally refused 
to expose the enormous profits they were making, which 
they would have concealéd from the public, but for some 
few honest men, who, like Mr. Schley, of Georgia, came 
out and told the truth, that the cotton manufacturers were 
making more than twenty per cent., even at the very time 
they were crying out ruin, and more protection. Such 
horse-leeches they have ever been. 

Our memorialists insist “that our whole supply cannot 
be imported as cheaply as we can manufacture it.” (p. 9.) 
If so, why ask protection? By their own doctrine of pro- 
tection, they have taught the people, that ifa part of the 
supply is removed prices will rise, which though exactly 
what they want, is not what the people so exactly desire. 
But “tren costs twice as much,” they say, “to manufacture 
here as in Great Britain.” (p.9.) Ifo, how can any du- 
ties short of one hundred per cent. give protection? Are 
we to allow that? Although we have been repeatedly 
told by the memorialists that “the cost of manufacturing 
iron is far from being the only or even the chief controlling 
element of price,” yet they say at page 10, that “ the manu- 
facturer will demand for his product a price proportioned 
to the cost of labour, the farmer must do the same, and so 
on through the whole circle of industry.” 

The memorialists admit that “the ability of a country 
to consume iron [and every thing else] depends on the 
vigour and activity of al! departments of industry.” Then 
why oppress all for the supposed benefit of one? It is 
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admitted that “if agriculture languishes the consumption 
of tron is diminished ; if the machines of the North are 
idle, or partially so, the demand for iron falls off, and so 
if cotton or sugar is selling at inadequate rates.” Then 
why attempt to place all the burthens on agriculture, 
(four-fifths of the people,) besides other interests, for the 
sole benefit of iron masters and iron manufacturers ? 
“When British iron is exported to us for want of a mar- 
ket at home [which is all the time being done] we take it 
at our own price.” (p.11.) This is new tous. We have 
never yet been able to purchase iron at our own price; 
and if we could, would scarcely object to such a state of 
affairs, but, on the contrary, congratulate ourselves upon 
it; for though British iron may not be so good by thirteen 
dollars fifty cents per ton, as our own, we should, at our 
own price, build our rail roads dog cheap, though we 
might need to relay them oftener than if American iron 
was used. We atthe South are told that our cotton is 
“ disgorged upon the British market, and the price made 
in Liverpool.” Of course, as the iron masters and manu- 
facturers will not give the cotton grower here, at home, 
more than he can get from Great Britain, and as they 
never take one-sixteenth of what he makes, he must take 
what he can get elsewhere. Under such circumstances, 
why should not the government make up his losses, too, 
as well as the losses of the iron master, or manufacturer 
of any article? We should, at least, be glad to hear the 
reasons for the difference. The cotton grower, and we 
presume all other agriculturists, would rather have 
“permanent and remunerating prices,” if they could get 
them. They, too, would like to be saved from “ruinous 
prices,” competition and fluctuating markets, and would 
prefer “a steady home market ;” but they would blush to 
ask from their government a thing so partial and unjust. 
At least we can speak for the cotton grower. If the cot- 
ton grower is obliged to “ disgorge” (we admire the ele- 
gance of the phrase) his produce upon the British market, 
it is because it is the best he can honestly do, and feels 
that he ought to take the responsibility of his own mea- 
sures, and not meanly attempt to shuffle them off upon his 
neighbours. Cotton growers are told that ‘“‘ when British 
manufacturers shall be compelled to come hither for their 
cotton, the price will be made by the planters.” It is re- 
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markable that planters have not before been aware of this 
fact, as the British manufacturer has, ever since the intro- 
duction of the staple into the market, been compelled to 
come to us forit. The planters, however, have never 
found out that they could “make their own prices.” They 
have, on the contrary, all along seen that prices depended 
upon the manufacturers of Great Britain, our greatest 
customers, and that in no instance have our home manu- 
facturers been willing to give more than the foreign mar- 
ket compelled them to, notwithstanding the high protec- 
tion our manufacturers have enjoyed since the war of 
1812. Let the British demand for cotton, or any other 
raw material, be withdrawn ; will the home market step 
in and keep up prices? That market could do no more 
for our relief, than could a garden syringe towards extin- 
guishing the conflagration of a city. If what is sold in 
this country at the same price, is, as we are assured, 
“clear gain to the planter,” is not that sold in Great Brit- 
ain also clear gain? No, say the memorialists, for “if 
half the crop was consumed at home, the other half would 
sell for as much in Great Britain as is realized for the 
quantity now exported.” What isineant by this? Ifthe 
world only consumes a given quantity of cotton goods, is 
it likely to buy them of those who can manufacture them 
Only at double cost, or of those who, manufacturing them 
at half cost, could sell them at halfprice? It is nonsense 
to talk of half the cotton made in the country being taken 
by the home manufacturers. They do not take one-sixth. 
And if they took one-half, would they pay more than the 
foreign purchaser paid for his half? The only effect, 
then, of excluding the foreign purchaser would be to lower 
the price of cotton, whilst it would enable the manufac- 
turer here to raise his prices, while he would buy the raw 
material cheaper. 

The interest of the planters, say the memorialists, is to 
diversify their industrial pursuits. It would make them 
so much more independent. It is difficult to know what 
they mean by “independent.” One would suppose that 
the planters were much more independent than that class 
which is ever begging for protection. The planters will 
be ready to abandon the idea that excellence is obtained 
by the division of labour so soon as they are convinced by 
socialists or protectionists that competition is a national 
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evil and a private tyranny, or that property is theft ; or 
that manufacturers, in their own works, abandon the idea 
themselves. It is now a well known rule among manu- 
facturers, that he succeeds best who undertakes but one 
thing at a time. The planters and farmers would act 
wisely, indeed, to take the advice of those who are inter- 
ested to plunder them! Some, however, have read the 
fable of the wolf and the kid whose mamma was from 
home. These gentlemen “fully confide in the division of 
labour at home,” but can see nothing init, abroad, but 
evil. A great work they would give to “ four fifths” of 
our vast population—“to manufacture as much cotton 
and iron at home, as they can, and to feed the operatives 
thus employed.” Very paternal advice indeed! “Mer- 
chants, they say, can take care of themselves, and thrive, 
not theless! Let alone is good enough for them,” but 
“the manufacturer has, in all countries, asked for special 
legislation, and under its good effects have grown to their 
present magnitude.” Mind, reader, this is a quotation 
from the memorial. Was there ever anything more cool- 
ly impudent? Labour employed in commerce is not con- 
sidered as industry by these gentlemen. Nothing is in- 
dustry but iron works and manufactures. And this indus- 
try is privileged above all! The memorialists say that 
we now rely upon the home market for eight tenths of the 
iron consumed. In other words, that all that is made 
here is consumed, and the rest brought from abroad. 
They, then, have a home market for all that they produce. 
Can as much be said of the producers of corn, cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, rice? If not, then surely these articles 
stand more than iron in need of protection. But a mar- 
ket is not all that the petitioners want. They wish gov- 
ernment to secure them a permanent market, with high 
prices, freed from all fluctuations and rivals. Yet in the 
next sentence the memorialists say, “if the home produc- 
tion is adequately sustained by a free market, it can sup- 
ply all the channels of consumption. Legislation marking 
closely the time of vigorous production at home, will en- 
courage importations, with the double purpose of obtaining 
revenue and keeping the manufacturer at home, to fair 
prices.” What are we to understand by this sentence ? 
Congress is called upon to protect, by restricting the mar- 
ket, by discouraging foreigners to buy or sell in it, there- 
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by raising prices, and, at the same time, is told by those 
who ask for such measures, that if the home producer “is 
adequately sustained by a free market, he can supply all 
the channels of consumption.” Is not this the language 
of men who are demented? And is there any more sense in 
what follows? “Legislation marking closely the line of 
vigorous production at home will encourage importations,” 
&c. The next paragraph, however, lets us into the mazy 
meaning of these gentlemen, albeit they somewhat dubi- 
ously express it. “Sustain (say they) the domestic manu- 
facturer, at the point of full production, and then admit the 
foreign article freely.” We knew a militia captain who 
during the war of 1812 was requested by his soldiers to 
resign, or yield the command to another, and who, there- 
upon, submitted this grave question to his learned coun- 
sel. “If you give a manall the appellations in the world, 
and take away his consignments, what will he be arter 
next?” The memorialists are quite as happy in the clear- 
ness of their ideas and expressions as Captain Dukes. 
Here they ask for the protection of a free market, excluding 
the foreign article, and being sustained to the point of full 
production, “to let in the foreign article freely !’ Would 
not Captain Dukes have been delighted with this incom- 
prehensible revolution of reason? It would require more 
than a “ Philadelphia lawyer ” to tell us when they would 
acknowledge that they had reached that “ point of full 
production,” or what the memorialists would be “arter 
next.” At this point—at this incomprehensible point of 
their “consignments,”—the memorialists tell Congress, 
what we are stupid enough to predicate of every period 
of prices, viz: that where the foreign article is freely ad- 
mitted, the manufacturer, constantly struggling to keep up 
his prices, will be as constantly met by foreign iron sel- 
ling at such rates as to keep him to the line of public advan- 
tage? For, say they, “it is the operation of a well man- 
aged competition between the domestic and foreign pro- 
ducer, which results in the greatest benefit to the consu- 
mer.” What admirable free trade doctrine! Oh! but, 
say the memorialists, it is only true after arriving at that 
famous and long looked for “point of full production.” 
In other words, when the foreign article is no longer want- 
ed, it should be freely admitted, for the public good, and 
the advantage of the consumer! The memorial must 
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have been written by some one who has been a free tra- 
der, but becoming interested in Pennsylvania iron mines, 
has changed his principles, and in the memorial makes a 
Jumble of his old and new creeds. The memorialists, ac- 
tuated entirely by anxiety for the advantage of the con- 
sumer, tell us, that “if the consumer is driven to a foreign 
market for his supplies, prices will be inordinately against 
him,” and that “there are certain average rates, at which 
manufacturers of iron, in this country, can live and flour- 
ish, and these rates are very little, if any, above those to 
which the often recurring fluctuations of prices in Great 
Britain are carried.” At these prices, which we are told 
are sometimes very high, (one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a ton,) if government will only lend them its aid to 
fix their prices permanently above competition, and free 
of fluctuations, they assure us that it would be greatly for 
the public good and advantage of consumers; for that 
then, a ton of rails, as in 1849, could never again be “laid 
down in our market at forty-five dollars,” although the 
purchaser might chance to think sucha rate would be for 
his benefit !! 

The memorialists think that however great the advan- 
tages of ad valorem duties may be in other things, they 
are “more than neutralized by the fluctuations of British 
iron.” As inthe late British corn laws, they wish a sli- 
ding scale of duties, to run up and down, so as always to 
protect them against foreign competition. Some time 
since we sent to a young friend residing in Philadelphia 
an exceedingly clever defence of free trade, with which 
he confessed himself much pleased and convinced, but 
thought that Pennsylvania iron really constituted an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and ought to be protected a 
little longer. Another worthy friend of Rhode Island, to 
whom we sent another copy, was equally pleased and 
convinced, but thought that Rhode Island cotton manu- 
factures absolutely required some longer protection. The 
motives of neither of these gentlemen could not in any 
way be questioned. They were not interested, but both 
laboured under local prejudices, which it is always dif_fi- 
cult to eradicate. On the other hand, it is but justice to 
say, that we have friends in Rhode Island who are free 
trade men, although they are manufacturers. 

Finally, our memorialists, who are interested, come to 
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the modest conclusion to request, that in providing our 
revenue laws, Congress will so regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, “ in zron,” as to exclude from our markets 
“those destructive fluctuations and irregularities, which 
originate in foreign causes, and should [therefore] expend 
their force on foreign shores.” In that case, we trust the 
government will do as much for cotton, iron, rice, tobacco, 
wheat, hemp, coal, provisions of all kind, and for every 
other product of home industry, in the broadest sense, not 
even excluding gold. This being fairly and impartially 
done, we will then believe the memorialists when they 
say in their conclusion, that “this being done we only ask 
further, that such duties be imposed upon foreign iron as 
will bring the largest revenue to the public treasury.” 
But until that is done, they wish prices kept up until the 
“ point of full production ” is reached, and all foreign iron 
excluded to the day of judgment. 

What has lately been said by Blackwood of rail road 
speculators, may just as well be said of speculators in 
iron or factories of any sort. Speculators, whenever they 
wish to delude the public into special favours, profess 
their great aim to be the public interest. “Public advan- 
tage may be taken for granted as a result, but upon pure 
consideration of public advantage no rail way was ever 
undertaken. It is the commercial speculation of a private 
company. No man ever took a share in any rail way 
from motives of disinterested philanthropy. He took them 
because he expected to make a profit by them, to hold 
them as a safe investment, or finally 1o sell them for a 
larger sum than he paid.” When the owners of land are 
found unwilling to yield them their rights without ade- 
quate consideration, thereupon “the promoters of the rail 
way instantly raise such a howl, that you would think 
somebody was trying to rob them or to take their property 
by force—the case being notoriously the reverse.” Just 
such are the grievances of which our memorialists com- 
plain. D. J. M. 
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Arr. II.—Fatsz Views or History. 

1. Palestine—Description Geographique, Historique et 
Archéologique. Par S.Munx. Paris: 1845. 

2. General History of the Christian Religion and Church. 
From the German of Dr. Aucusrus Neanpgr. By Jo- 
sePH Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
losophy in the University of Vermont. Boston: 1849. 

3. Protestantism and Catholicity compared in their effects 
on the civilization of Europe. Written in Spanish, by 
the Rev. J. Batnus. Translated from the French. 
Baltimore: 1851. 


In the history of every people who have been distin- 
guished in the annals of the earth, is found the manifesta- 
tion of some predominant thought. This gives vitality to 
a people, stimulates their energies, and makes them great. 
Under whatsoever form it may develope itself, whether 
political, religious, or purely intellectual, it is for the time 
the governing principle, and those who march under its 
banners are destined to achieve greatness. The great 
thought of the unity and spirituality of the godhead, was 
the animating principle through whose influence the fami- 
ly of Israel became great among the nations of the East- 
ern world; and the same thought, inseparably connected 
with the idea of the divine inspiration of the prophet of 
Islamism, carried the Saracens almost to universal em- 
pire. The principle of Absolutism poured the hosts of 
the Medes upon Europe, then to be successfully combated 
by the counter principle of personal and political liberty. 
The principle of the love of glory has more than once 
threatened to subject all Europe to French dominion ; and 
that of commerce is now leading England to the acquisi- 
tion of an empire, compared to which the boldest visions 
of the Macedonian hero dwindle to insignificance. 

Every national thought is grand. It may be ridiculed 
by the caricaturists ; pseudo-philosophers may attempt to 
expose its vanity; but without success. The sentiment 
which calls into action the ener ges of a people, is a noble 
and sublime thought. The principle which vibrates 
through a nation’s pulse, is sustained by a power which 
places it far beyond the shafts of criticism. 

So long as the national thought has activity, so long is 
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the nation in a state of progress; the commencement of 
decline is the era also of stagnation. The age of Louis 
XIV. was the era of intellectual activity in France, and 
as he truly represented the thought of his country, he 
made her the terror and admiration of Europe. That of 
his degenerate successor was an era of disgrace and de- 
cline, because he had forgotten to keep alive the national 
sentiment. : 

Among the various causes of the uncertainty of history, 
none is more active than ignorance of the national thought 
of a people. The annalist unconsciously pourtrays 1t, but 
having no distinct perception, perhaps no suspicion of its 
existence, he reflects without expressing it. Even the na- 
tional historian, so far from being its exponent, may be its 
adversary. We are to find it illustrated only in the pages 
of the historian who, from the height of a remote period, 
laying aside all personai and political prejudices, calmly 
investigates the annals of the past, discovers the ruling 
passion of a people, the inevitable tendencies of their ac- 
tions, the motives by which they were made to act, and 
from all these deduce the great sentiment which it was 
the mission of that people to express and illustrate. 

The historian, therefore, should be cautious in the judg- 
ment he forms, or the events which he undertakes to re- 
late. There may be an absolute right and an absolute 
wrong. But it is questionable whether either is predica- 
ble of mankind. It is unfair to lay down a standard 
which is applicable only to a superior order of beings; it 
is worse to adopt one which may exist only in our own ima- 
ginations. The standard of right in the nineteenth century 
is very different from that which was acknowledged in 
the twelfth ; and both are far removed from any that may 
have existed in preceding ages. 

The thought ofa people, or of an age, must furnish the 
standard by which that people or age is to be judged. 
The neglect of this rule lies at the bottom of most of the 
errors, and of much of the dullness of historians. One 
supposes that the first duty of the historian is impartiali- 
ty, and with conscientious fidelity he relates everything 
he knows. Such a writer can hardly escape the reproach 
of dullness. Another treats it empirically ; he brings eve- 
ry state, in every age, under the category of the political 
phases which states may assume in his day. An ancient 
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league is compared with a modern confederacy, statesmen 
with politicians, and philosophers are called upon to an- 
swer for the sins of an imperfect theology. From such a 
historian we can expect no greater partiality than the 
fairness of an honest partizan ; he may be interesting, but 
can hardly fail to be in error. The illustration of this 
principle we propose to be the subject for consideration, 
and shall proceed forthwith to notice some of the most 
prominent points of history, wherein error appears to have 
arisen from a mistaken view of the sentiment of the peo- 
ple or the age under consideration, or from a total uncon- 
sciousness even of its existence. 

The blackest colours have generally been employed in 
painting the characters of the ancient Israelites. This 
has been done by two classes of writers. The one, eager 
to undermine, if possible, every prop of Christianity, has 
exposed every spot which may darken or stain the charac- 
ters of those through whom the great truths, which lie at 
the basis of the system, were published; the other, ac- 
knowledging and revering the truths of revelation, has 
endeavoured to distinguish between that which is divine, 
and that which concerns the people of Israel merely as a 
nation. Tothis class, the precepts of the great lawgiver 
of Israel appear inconsistent. For while the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and of benevolence towards all men are 
clearly recognized, a sanguinary exception is made against 
a particular people. Against the people of Canaan a war 
of extermination is denounced, and this denunciation is 
repeated by every leader of the Jewish people. 

Such precepts are shocking to humanity, and on a cur- 
sory glance we may readily join in condemnation of the 
lawgiver who could, in cold blood, give utterance to them. 
But an attentive consideration of all the facts, will bring 
to our notice some,which place his character in a very differ- 
ent light. Inthe first place, war was, in those remote periods, 
mitigated by none of the more humane principles which 
govern the hostilities of modern societies. Death or slavery 
was the inevitable lot of the vanquished. In the second 
place, the Hebrews may justly claim the precedence of 
all other people in recognizing the principle of benevo- 
lence towards strangers. Contrary to the practice of all 
other nations of that epoch, the Hebrews allowed the 
stranger to approach their tribunals on a footing of per- 
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fect equality with themselves. Keenly remembering the 
sufferings which they, as strangers, had endured in Egypt, 
the lawgiver commands the Hebrews to love the stranger, 
reminding them that they too had recently been such in 
Egypt. He was not only protected by the law, but if 
poverty stricken, his claim to charity was acknowledged 
on the broad basis of a common humanity. 

The great exception to the general spirit of benevolence 
which pervades the Hebrew code,—that which has given 
most offence to their enemies,—is the injunction to show 
no mercy to the people of Canaan. They are to be not 
only deprived of their homes, but of their lives. Humani- 
ty towards a Canaanite is denounced as impiety towards 
God. To form a proper judgment of this exceptional case, 
Wwe must revert to the great thought of the people. 

The Hebrews were a monotheistic people ; while other 
nations were lost in the mazes of idolatry, and of impure 
veneration of the sensible objects of creation, they alone 
preserved the tradition of an omnipotent, omniscient, and 
overruling Jehovah. They believed that it was through 
themselves that the knowledge of God was to be publish- 
ed to mankind; but they had witnessed the insidious pro- 
gress of superstition, and they felt that if they were to 
succeed in the accomplishment of their mission, they must 
religiously guard against contamination. An idolatrous 
neighbour was to be regarded therefore as a moral leper ; 
and the only effectual means of averting the danger was 
to destroy the tempter. This is the very principle on 
which our modern philosophers defend the punishment of 
death. However highly we may regard human life, it is 
of infinitely less moment than the moral life of the com- 
munity. And the history of the Hebrews justifies com- 
pletely the wise provisions of their great lawgiver. His 
commands were not fully obeyed; a remnant of the Ca- 
naanites was spared. The people could not resist the al- 
lurements of an impure and idolatrous neighbourhood, 
and every calamity which in subsequent times befel them, 
may be traced to their impolitic disobedience of the appa- 
rently cruel injunction of their lawgiver. 

With regard to the invasion and conquest of Canaan, 
which has furnished some writers with a theme of re- 
proach, as a wanton aggression of an unoffending people, 
it appears as if the Hebrews acted under a sort of neces- 
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sity over which they had no control. Having made their 
escape from a state of slavery, they were obliged to look 
out for a home in which they might be free. Leading in 
the desert a nomadic life, they might be a barbarous peo- 
ple, but they could never become a nation. To become 
such, to possess a home where they might cultivate the 
national thought, it was necessary to conquer a country. 
The land of Canaan lay directly before them. Old asso- 
ciations and old traditions directed their views thither; 
and to it they naturally returned as to the homes of their 
fathers and their just inheritance. 

Many good men are offended, that the history of early 
Christianity reveals the names of such men as Trajan, of 
Hadrian, and the amiable Marcus Aurelius, as its perse- 
cutors, while the reigns of such men as Commodus, and 
of the monster Helogabalus, should be celebrated as its 
periods of repose as well as of progress. The offence, 
however, will cease, and our wonder satisfied, if we ex- 
amine the prevailing thought of the age, and that which 
particularly distinguished the Romans. The few names 
which grace the annals of the Roman empire are those of 
men who were truly Romans, and who represented the 
thought of the Roman people. True to the old principle of 
the republic, they oppressed Christianity as a dangerous 
and disorganizing principle; while the others, false to 
Rome, false to humanity, unconsciously contributed to the 
development of a principle which was destined to change 
the moral aspect of the whole world. 

The Romans are always represented as practising reli- 
gious toleration. It was yielded not in the spirit of sec- 
tarianism, which tolerates error, but in that which recog- 
nized the necessity of religion to minister to the inner life. 
The basis of Roman life, social as well as political, was 
religion. This was the test which distinguished the citi- 
zen from the stranger, which originally separated the 
proud burgher from the obscure and untribed plebeian. In 
the pursuit of universal empire, the ruling passion of the 
Romans, they never lost sight of the respect due to the 
religious sentiment. Believing it essential to the charac- 
ter of a good citizen, they never attempted to convert 
others from the religion of their fathers. Hence religious 
toleration over the whole extent of the empire. But as 
there was no efforts made to make proselytes, so there 
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was no encouragement afforded to them. Hence, except 
the indulgence granted to foreign residents in the capital, 
no permission was granted to the introduction of a foreign 
worship within its limits. By this means they hoped to 
propitiate the favour of all the tutelary deities of the 
world, while they retained the favour of their own. Po- 
lytheism is generally catholic, until it comes in contact 
with truth. 

We attach the ideas of cruelty and inhumanity to the 
character of a persecutor. And when his conduct is to be 
accounted for on no reasonable grounds, when his aim 
appears to be solely the gratification of the spirit of an 
oppressor, language would fail us in the endeavour to ex- 
press our detestation of his inhumanity. But to suppose 
Aurelius or Trajan to have been influenced by such mo- 
tives, would be to blot out from the annals of humanity 
some of its brightest pages, and some of the noblest names 
which have adorned them. That punishment should fol- 
low any known violation of law, is the essence of good 
government. The law may be improper, unwise, incon- 
sistent with the best interests of humanity, but until it 
shall appear such to the governing authority, it is the law, 
and must be obeyed, and its penalties enforced. The 
minister whose duty compels him to execute it, may be 
pitied for a position which requires him to act the part of 
an executioner, but he cannot be called a persecutor. Nay 
—his humanity may be called in question, his cruelty ap- 
parently proved by the very acts which he may perform 
for the purpose of saving the accused. Thus, when Bishop 
Bonner endeavoured in vain, by entreaties and menaces, 
to induce those who were accused before him to recant, 
and thus save their lives, he endeavoured to accomplish 
the same object by the application of severity, in order to 
destroy their fortitude under the prospect of a still more 
terrible punishment. And for this he has been stigma- 
tized as a blood-thirsty executioner, who, in wanton cru- 
elty, added torture to the rigour of law. But an attentive 
perusal of the facts related by Fox, the worst enemy to 
Bonner’s reputation, uninfluenced by his comments, will 
show that his motives have been misjudged. Bonner is 
entitled to the credit of being sincere in his own convic- 
tions. He knew that obstinacy on the part of the accused 
must lead to death; and his faith taught him to regard 
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that death as one both of body and soul. Any amount of 
personal suffering, therefore, which could avert so dread- 
ful a conclusion, must be reckoned an act of mercy. We 
admire the constancy of the martyr who could firmly and 
with unwavering faith endure the torture, but if we would 
do impartial justice we must not condemn the severity 
which was administered in the hope of saving him from 
the rigour of the law. 

In the case of Bonner and his associates, party spirit, 
both political and religious, continue to warp our judg- 
ments ; and he will be a happy man, who, after having 
been doomed to an immortality of infamy on the pages of 
a popular historian, shall receive even tardy justice from 
the decision of a remote posterity. The Roman Emperors 
are not so unfortunate, because party spirit has ceased to 
operate against them, and the case of the Christians has 
been long considered an exceptional one. The martyrdom 
of Justin, and that of Polycarp, are still regarded, how- 
ever, by many, as indelible stains upon the memory of 
Aurelius ; and others have vainly wished that the Church 
might have reckoned among her patrons one, who, in 
every other respect, was a perfect specimen of amiable 
virtue. But things have been ordered with more wisdom. 
It would have redounded little to the credit of Christianity 
to have enjoyed the patronage of such a man as Aurelius, 
if she could not at the same time have claimed him as her 
disciple. And it was a fortunate circumstance for the 
development of the new religion, that the empire was fre- 
quently afflicted by bad rulers, who, in the universal ne- 
glect of the interests of the state, gave an opportunity to 
Christianity to grow and acquire strength to withstand 
the long and systematic persecution of Diocletian. A 
correct view of the case removes the stigma, though we 
may continue to regret that men, whose names adorn the 
annals of mankind, were not themselves touched by the 
power of that religion which they vainly strove to crush. 

It must have been obvious to every reflecting mind that 
the era of Roman greatness had passed away. From the 
terrible defeat of Varus, in the reign of Augustus, to the 
accession of Trajan, the empire had ceased to enlarge 
itself. The mature judgment of Hadrian decided on re- 
nouncing the conquest of his predecessors; and for the 
first time since the expulsion of the Tarquins, had the god 
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Tuminus suffered a removal. The spirit of the old Ro- 
man was extinct. For more than a century the state had 
been governed, not by men elected by the free suffrage of 
the citizens, but by the captains of a mercenary soldiery. 
The very forms of the republic were passing away. 
Whenever a statesman perceives the symptoms of na- 
tional decline, he always endeavours to meet the evil by a 
recurrence to the early sentiment of the people. This he 
hopes to revive, and by giving it animation, to infuse new 
life into the minds of the people. The effort, it is true, is 
seldom attended with success, but the experiment is inva- 
riably attempted. Now, among the earliest developed 
sentiments of Rome, that of religion was pre-eminent. 
The distinguishing attribute, perhaps, at first, of the aris- 
tocratic portion of that society, it had been gradually 
adopted as a national sentiment, and to its preservation, 
as the firmest basis of the Constitution, every Roman was 
enthusiastically devoted. The first decade of Livy exhib- 
its in a lively manner the practical workings of the reli- 
gious sentiment. The Romans rejoiced in the protection 
of the divinities of their city. Regarding themselves as 
the object of their special favour, they determined to en- 
counter all the hardships attendant on the restoration of 
their city, destroyed by the hand of the Gauls, rather than 
expose themselves to the doubtful chance of enjoying 
equal regard from the divinities of a neighbouring city, 
the possession of which had cost them a siege of ten years. 
The deserted houses of Veii were a tempting allurement 
to their poverty, but the reverence due to their gods pre- 
vented them from yielding to it. The same reverence for 
religion, the peculiar religion of Rome, induced them to 
reject with ineffable disdain the proffer of a political in- 
corporation with the powerful States of Latium. The 
indignant Manlius exclaims at the proposal, “Oh, Jupi- 
ter, and art thou a captive, to behold in thy consecrated 
temple a foreign consul and a foreign senate!” And the 
legend tells us, that the contemptuous sneer of the Latin 
ambassador against the Roman divinity was instantly 
visited by a terrible retribution from the hand of the out- 
raged god. Under this influence, two consuls, a father 
and son, became illustrious from having, on the field of 
battle, devoted themselves to the infernal gods, to avert 
from their armies the destruction which appeared to 
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threaten them in consequence of their haughty rejection 
of the proposed union. These were some of the many 
legends connected with the poetical and most captivating 
portion of Roman history. We naturally cherish all that 
is romantic and heroic in our own; and every aspiration 
after national glory is accompanied with a desire to re- 
vive and renew the flame which appeared to burn so 
purely in those blessed times when our history contained 
no page to raise a blush, no line one would wish un- 
written. 

The spirit of those good old times had passed away. 
The overgrown Roman empire no longer responded to the 
sentiments which had animated the enterprising and reli- 
gious inhabitant of the banks of the Tiber—but no promi- 
nent citizen, to whose guidance were committed the des- 
tinies of the state, could forget the proud pages of her 
early historians. And while he thus ardently longed to 
rekindle the ancient flame which had led his country to 
the summit of glory, can it be a subject of wonder that he 
should look with aversion upon a new religion, which 
stigmatized as folly and impiety all those manifestations 
of devotion which, in his imagination, were most to be 
cherished? We may now, without scruple and without 
offence, admire the religious devotion of ancient Rome, but 
it is without the slightest wish to see its revival either 
there or elsewhere. The long prevalence of the Chris- 
tian sentiment has enabled us to regard merely as an in- 
structive exhibition of mental and moral phenomena, the 
religious development of anti-christian ages. But such 
was not the case with those who have been branded as 
persecutors, nor with their victims. To the former the 
ancient religion was a reality, and Christianity a paradox. 
Whatever claims it might have over the man, it would be 
requiring too much of the emperor to expect a critical 
examination of its merits. To him it would be sufficient 
that it militated in every respect against that which he 
considered the very essence of the Roman State. It was, 
therefore, not surprising that he should order its extirpa- 
tion. 

In forming an estimate of persons or events of remote 
ages or distant countries, we are apt to be misled by the 
circumstances and prejudices which have moulded our 
own characters. We make ourselves the central point 
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from which every thing is to be regarded, by which every 
thing is to be judged. We make our own ignorance too 
often the measure of our judgment. We thus compla- 
cently pronounce as dark the age which preceded the dis- 
covery of America, :and contemptuously affect to pity 
those who lived before the flood of light which is charac- 
teristic of modern civilization. And yet Europe is, at this 
day, studded with the noble monuments of architecture, 
the product of that age of darkness. The highest aspira- 
tion of a modern artist is to imitate them. To surpass, or 
even to rival them, he feels to be beyond his powers. 

A distinguished historian has inferred the dearth of 
learning in those ages from the scarcity of books ; and this 
scarcity is inferred from the high value attached to them 
under certain circumstances. “The price of books,” says 
Robertson, “was so high, that persons of moderate for- 
tune could not afford to purchase them. The Countess of 
Anjou paid for a copy of the Homilies of Haimon, Bishop 
of Halberstadt, two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, 
and the same quantity of rye and millet.” We cannot in- 
dulge in any extravagant notions of the state of learning 
in Europe during the middle ages ; but if we were dis- 
posed to maintain an opinion contrary to that of Dr. Rob- 
ertson, we would appeal to this very fact to sustain our 
position. That books were so dear before the art of 
printing, as to be beyond the reach of the poor, is perhaps 
indisputably true. But the supposition that the Countess 
of Anjou paid an ordinary price for the book in question, 
is altogether untenable. That its price has become a 
matter of history, proves this. It has been preserved as a 
fact of no ordinary occurrence, and it only proves that 
there was something about the book itself which gave it 
a peculiar value. It is well known that the best efforts 
of art were frequently employed to adorn and illustrate 
books. A fact of this kind ought to excite no surprise 
among us, for it is of frequent occurrence evennow. Men 
are daily seen to pay large prices for books which have 
no intrinsic value. It may be a unique copy; it may be 
a particular edition ; a hundred causes operate upon book 
fanciers, with which the mass even of readers have no 
sympathy. A worthless book is purchased at an enor- 
mous price, and the purchaser congratulates himself on 
his good fortune. Suppose a stranger, imperfectly ac- 
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quainted with the true state of things, had inferred from 
the sale of the Duke of Roxburgh’s library, a general 
scarcity of books in England, and a consequently low 
state of learning. None but a very amiable person would 
have taken the trouble to point out his error, because it 
must have been obvious to all but a very unreflecting ob: 
server, that the extravagance into which amateurs rushed 
on that occasion was the natural consequence of a ple- 
thora of literary indulgence. 

In all matters connected with the religious history of 
the middle ages, the historian is compelled to wade through 
a huge mass of prejudice, and not unfrequently he finds 
himself obliged to yield to the public sentiment of his age. 
It is the misfortune of all persons whose knowledge is ob- 
tained through the medium of the English language, that 
they can never escape from the influence of the religious 
schisms which succeeded the Reformation. These have 
left tracks deep and perhaps irradicable in the English 
mind, and such is the holy abhorrence in which the Ro- 
mish church is held, that, to a thorough English mind, the 
terms papist and traitor are convertible. And this politi- 
cal influence has had its effect upon private judgment ; 
Romanism is regarded as imposture and sin. Believing 
that no good thing can come out of Nazareth, they blindly 
shut their eyes to every thing which may commend the 
old church, and seem ever to forget that their own reli- 
gion has been deduced from its doctrines and traditions. 
The consequence of this rigorously protestant view of his- 
tory is, that we lose some of the noblest lessons of the 
middle ages, and are led to form prejudicial views of the 
only men who gaveio those ages character and respectabili- 
ty. Thus, to the protestant, the character of Gregory VII., 
the celebrated Hildebrand, is one in which appears no re- 
deeming quality to relieve a character which the circum- 
stances of the times and the great object of his life alike 
contributed to render harsh and austere. To the English 
mind he is a bold, insolent, ambitious, and cruel voluptua- 
ry. His daring opposition to the Emperor of Germany, 
the establishment of celibacy among the clergy, and his 
intimacy with the Countess Matilda, are cited in support 
of the allegations brought against him. It cannot be de- 
nied that if a Hildebrand should attempt in our day to 
revive the scenes enacted by the celebrated Pope of that 
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name, he would soon terminate his-career within the walls 
of a Lunatic Asylum. But the Hildebrand of the eleventh 
century was successful, and even his success shows how 
necessary to the times a character like his had become. 
In the chaotic state of the political world of Europe, there 
was no refuge for suffering humanity. The right of the 
strongest was the only acknowledged law. The feudal 
system was in a state of effervescence, and had not yet 
developed order out of its apparently inextricable confu- 
sion. The church alone afforded any hope of security ; 
but under the systematic attacks of the German Empe- 
rors, even this refuge was in danger of falling into the 
hands of an unbridled and reckless nobility. 

Whatever might be the sins of the church before the 
time of Hildebrand, or since, there can be no doubt that 
she was then the sole guardian of all that was really dear 
to humanity. She might contribute to swell the pomp 
and revenue of the noble, but she was no less the refuge 
and shield of the oppressed. In the wide distinction which 
existed between the different ranks of life, that was the 
only institution which felt and acknowledged fellowship 
with all mankind. Vainly did sinful and presumptuous 
men endeavour to pervert her to be an instrument in the 
perpetuation of political power; a destiny which seems 
providential, appeared to hover over her, and turn every 
untoward incident to the furtherance of the great end 
which it was her mission to fulfil. Thus when the Anglo- 
Norman monarchs hoped to bind the clergy forever to 
their interests, by exempting them from the jurisdiction of 
the temporal courts, this very immunity fostered the most 
serious oppositions which their successors encountered. 
That which was intended to bribe the Norman hierarchy, 
became, in time, the sole privilege of the conquered Saxon. 
It was in the church only that he could forget that he was 
an inferior. There only could he feel himself a freeman. 
Hence when the Anglo-Saxon Becket arrayed himself in 
opposition to Henry II., he was supported by the prayers 
and sympathies of a whole race, and the memory of the 
murdered saint long continued to be hallowed in the minds 
of the English peasantry. 

The church of Rome had not acquired in the time of 
Hildebrand the power which she wielded when Thomas a 
Becket figured in her history. The Popes had been held 
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in the strictest dependence upon the Emperors of Germa- 
ny. Hildebrand saw that if she were successfully to per- 
form her mission, this dependence must be broken, and 
with consummate skill and indomitable zeal he addressed 
himself to the task. He first claimed the exclusive right 
of the disposal of the property of the church; in support 
of this claim he waged unrelenting war with the Empe- 
ror ; and this war involves the charge of insolence towards 
his superior. But the proud spirit of the Pope bowed to 
no superior. Impressed with a deep sense of the impor- 
tance of his position, he felt that he was more than the 
equal of his Emperor; that he was the common father of 
mankind; and that his mission was to clothe the church 
with that authority and power which should make her 
truly the guardian of the desolate, and the refuge of the 
oppressed. The time had been when Hildebrand had 
humbly bowed before the Emperor, and owned him as his 
liege ; but that time was gone forever. The church to be 
efficient must be independent; and well did the noble 
spirit of her head assert the dignity of his office. 

He enforced the celibacy of the clergy, and has there- 
fore been stigmatized as ambitious, designing, and corrupt. 
This had always been a favourite point of discipline in 
the church, but never before the papacy of Gregory had it 
received the sanction of law. It was necessary towards 
perfecting the organization of the church, that she should 
become the country, the home of every person who em- 
braced the ecclesiastical profession. After ordination, the 
clergyman ceased to be a Frenchman or an Englishman ; 
he was now a Roman, a minister and peer of that mighty 
empire which claimed dominion over the globe. Like 
the ambassador of a foreign State, he owed obedience to 
the laws of the country in which he might be called to 
labour, but his real country was his order, the Pontiff his 
sovereign, and their honour and welfare the appropriate 
objects of his public care. 

These are some of the advantages which the church de- 
rived from an unmarried clergy. But there was a still 
greater ; it prevented her also from losing the sympathy 
and fellowship of the people. Were not the celibacy of 
the clergy enforced, there was danger that the priesthood 
might become a caste. The tendency of European civili- 
zation appeared to be taking that Asiatic direction. Al- 
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ready were the peasantry hopelessly forever attached to 
the cultivation of the soil. The nobility had not long 
before succeeded in making their dignities and their offi- 
ces, as well as their property, hereditary. The clergy had 
but to follow their example, and the whole march of civili- 
zation would have been arrested by impassable barriers. 
The church possessed the fairest portions of Europe. They 
sorely tempted the cupidity of the great, and induced 
many to take orders. ‘To continue the enjoyment of this 
wealth and this power in the hands of a certain set, he- 
reditary succession was all that was wanting. The insti- 
tution of celibacy removed the temptation, and the church 
remained the common possession of all men. Nor was 
the danger of this degradation chimerical. It is proved 
by the several rescripts of the Popes against it—by their 
severe denunciations of it as an enormity which the 
church cannot too strongly detest. Ifit be objected, that 
the same evil has not followed the indulgence of marriage 
in later times, we may reply that the protestant church 
has never enjoyed a tythe of the wealth and power of that 
of Rome, which it has supplanted; and that the tendency 
of modern civilization is to break down all legal distinc- 
tions. Every attempt to give any set of men exclusive 
privileges, has been invariably followed by their degene- 
racy and decline. 

The great misfortune of all human institutions is, that 
if successful in accomplishing the ends for which they 
were created, they are by a blind, perhaps a wholesome 
reverence, continued long after the necessity which called 
them into existence has passed away. The impress of 
the great mind of Hildebrand remains in the church still. 
He provided her with the weapons wherewith she might 
enter into a contest in behalf of law, of order, of humani- 
ty. His remote successor, Boniface VIII., endeavoured to 
continue and perpetuate not merely the institutions of 
Gregory, but also his thoughts. But the times were fortu- 
nately changed. In the contest with Philip, of France, 
the Pope vainly endeavoured to revive effete notions. He 
saw not that the church had completely accomplished her 
mission as a temporal power, and that henceforward she 
could hope for success only by labouring diligently in 
the spiritual field. Gregory struggled for an asylum in 
which humanity might have leisure and peace, and make 
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progress; Boniface raised the standard against progress. 
Gregory aimed at the establishment of a power, which, in 
in the general state of anarchy, might supply the want of 
law; Boniface set himself in opposition to law. The 
firmness and courage of Gregory elevated the church to 
the summit of power ; the blindness and obstinacy of Bo- 
niface led the way to schism, and ultimately to the great 
Reformation, which broke out two centuries after his 
death. 

Having noticed the danger of pursuing an institution too 
long, it may not be deemed irrelevant to make a few re- 
marks on the opposite tendency—the spirit of opposing it 
unreasonably. Protestantism, rejecting all the human 
institutions of Rome, appears almost to insist on the mar- 
riage of the clergy. This state should be considered a 
subject purely of personal and private consideration—and 
it is difficult to imagine how any profession should carry 
with it an obligation to enter into it. There are many 
avocations in civil life, which, to the general eye, would 
appear to forbid marriage. The greater number of men 
than of women seems to indicate that it was not designed 
for all men. The sentiment which leads to marriage 
should be one of disinterested benevolence. A man 
should seek in a wife a friend and a companion, not a 
help. His aim should be to surround himself with objects 
whom he would delight to cherish; and if he sees before 
him a future of hardship and of difficulty, he would act 
the part of a brave man if he venture on it alone. Cler- 
gymen are like other men, and should be governed by the 
same rules in the concerns of life. There is one class of 
clergymen to whom marriage appears peculiarly inappro- 
priate. Those who devote themselves to the spread of 
the gospel among the benighted souls of heathen lands, 
appear to have contracted a burthen sufficiently weighty 
in itself, without superadding to it the care and anguish 
which must necessarily result from the sufferings and 
hardships to which a devoted wife is exposed—and yet 
the missionary is, of all men, expected to marry. A wife 
appears to be considered a necessary qualification for the 
accomplishment of his arduous enterprise. 

As we descend the stream of time and approach our 
own, we find ourselves still more and more encumbered 
with the difficulties of prejudice and party spirit. The 
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subject of missionaries recalls those of the Romish church, 
and we are impelled by a sense of justice to pay a hom- 
age of praise to the society of Jesuits. The annals of he- 
roism can furnish no instances of devotion equal to that of 
their missionaries. Whatever judgment we may form 
respecting the objects and ends of that celebrated society, 
we must admit that the ministers in its employment ex- 
hibited the purest specimens of apostolical zeal which the 
world has ever witnessed. The missionary stipulated for 
no comfort—not even for life itself. He renounced all 
dignities, except when dignity added to his dangers. He 
bowed submissively, joyfully, to the will of his superior, 
and addressed himself with alacrity to his task Jesuit- 
ism has long been a term of reproach. It ought not to be 
so in any portion of America. This whole continent was 
long the scene of their constant efforts of disinterested 
benevolence. Where will you find heroism so sublime, 
mingled with benevolence, so childlike, as that of Rasles? 
Where a martyrdom so courageous as those of Bubeuf 
and of Vincennes? And when the imagination would 
picture to itself a life of primeval innocence and simplici- 
ty, when men are under the direct teaching of heaven ; 
when one would describe an Utopia, in which the gentle- 
ness of the dove, on the part of the people, is guided by 
the wisdom of the serpent, on that of the superior, you 
have but to transport yourself to the interior of Paraguay, 
and find that the Jesuits have there reduced to practice 
all your pleasant dreams. That peaceful society, that 
realization of the poet’s dream of a golden age, has been 
swept away with the suppression of the society which 
established it. The order was suppressed by the very 
power whose authority it was created to support; and 
throughout Europe, protestant and catholic united in a 
common voice of denunciation. But time will see justice 
done. What compensation can be made for the destruction 
of the peaceful society of Paraguay, the only instance on 
record of an American people enjoying happiness under 
the influence of European civilization? What have those 
miserable men to show, under what is called a more libe- 
ral system, worthy of any comparison with the simple and 
undisturbed happiness of the halcyon days of Jesuitical 
rule? And how dare we, in North America, yield to the 
popular clamour against that society, whilst our soil is 
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enriched with the blood of a Rasles, a Joyens, a Mar- 
quette, a LaSalle, a Bubeuf, a Vincennes ? 

We are asked, what works have these ever done? 
Where are the fruits of their labours? Alas! who can 
point tothem? With the race for whom they laboured, 
they have passed away forever from the face of the earth. 
But when did men ever labour zealously and faithfully in 
a good cause, and do nothing? Their memories are the 
fruit of their labours. The legacy they have left us is the 
example of faith, of zeal, of devotion, which kindle enthu- 
siasm and makes the good man thank God for having per- 
mitted such men to live, to suffer, and to die. Where, it 
may be retorted, are the results of the labours of men equal- 
ly devoted, who toiled under the banners of Protestantism ? 
What fruits have resulted from the efforts of Elliot, of 
Brainard? And what, in future times, will be the history 
of the gospel enterprise in the islands of the Pacific ? Does 
it not appear as if with the seed of Christianity that of 
annihilation had been simultaneously introduced ? 

If we have appeared to depart from the subject of na- 
tional thought to a consideration of that of individuals 
and of societies, we have been led to it from a considera- 
tion that in the chaotic state of the political world of 
Europe, after the destruction of the Roman empire, and 
before modern States had had time to organize their po- 
litical existence, it would be vain to seek the expression 
of a national sentiment. We must, therefore, look for that 
which grew out of the state of the times—that which dis- 
tinguished and animated the spirits who wielded the des- 
tinies of their age, and impressed their genius upon the 
characters of those which were to follow them. We have 
selected those subjects which appeared to us most promi- 
nent, as illustrating the injustice of history. We shall, in 
conclusion, offer one more example, not for the purpose of 
defending a paradox, but to illustrate the different views 
entertained on the same subject by persons under the in- 
fluence of different national modes of thinking. In Eng- 
land, France, and this country, the ruling idea is progress. 
He who makes no advance in wealth and in mental de- 
velopment, is supposed to retrograde—and we apply the 
same rule to our judgment of nations. Accustomed to see 
capital accumulate rapidly under the influence of com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprise, we have insensi- 
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bly been led to regard wealth as the measure of civiliza- 
tion ; and our estimate of wealth is based not upon the 
amount of comfort enjoyed by the masses, but by the im- 
posing display of capital engaged in enlarging itself, and 
infusing life and animation into every thing which comes 
within its reach. Unceasing, bustling industry, stands at 
the head of the virtues, and any indulgence or relaxation 
from labour is denounced as laziness. Under the influ- 
ence of this principle, we are taught to regard the south- 
ern countries of Europe as recreant to the cause of civili- 
zation; and so far has this notion extended, that school 
books are actually published and extensively circulated, 
in which, by certain symbols, the learner is taught that 
while Northern Europe and the English portion of North 
America are enlightened countries, Spain and Portugal, 
and all their possessions, can lay claim only to the posses- 
sion of bare civilization. These manufacturers of books 
to train the infant mind would perhaps be at a loss to 
distinguish the difference indicated on their maps, by any 
other trait than the difference in the degree of avarice 
which may exist in these countries. In other words, they 
would have to acknowledge that the active pursuit of 
wealth is the standard and test of the highest civilization. 
That Spain does not occupy the same conspicuous posi- 
tion in the affairs of Europe, as in the sixteenth century, 
is undeniable. It is not unlikely, however, that even then 
her influence was more imaginary thanreal. During the 
reigns of Charles V., and his son Philip the Second, Spain 
occupied the first place in European politics. But it is 
seldom, as kings of Spain, that these princes were con- 
spicuously distinguished. The first was Emperor of Ger- 
many, and both hereditary lords of the low countries. The 
European history of Philip is not the history of Spain. 
The interest of the Netherlands absorbs all others, 

Men are fond of contrasting the present condition of 
Spain with that of the age of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
the change is generally ascribed to the ruinous policy in- 
troduced by Charles and his successor Philip. That cer- 
tain States, now composed in the Spanish kingdom, stood 
far ahead of all other parts of Europe in the enjoyment 
of political rights, is true. How far these constitutional 
rights tended to licentiousness, may be inferred from the 
well known fact, that Ferdinand was compelled to decoy 
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a powerful malefactor to his own palace, and then in 
rather a treacherous manner to deliver him to the hands 
of the executioner. Spain consisted of several independ- 
ent kingdoms, differing from each other in the enjoyment 
of civil and political liberty ; and it was the arduous and 
difficult task of the monarchs who succeeded after their 
union, to mould the parts into a compact whole. The 
consolidation of two or more States into one, is ever a 
source of discontent, and always the occasion of a greater 
or less exercise of arbitrary power. For more than a cen- 
tury and a half the island of Great Britain was a prey to 
internal dissensions and harsh exercise of power, in con- 
sequence of the union of the crowns, and subsequently of 
the kingdoms, of England and Scotland. In Spain this 
consolidation was accompanied with difficulties of a pecu- 
liar character. The inhabitants had been engaged for 
eight hundred years in recovering their territory from the 
Moors. In all parts of the kingdom, but particularly in 
the South, there were known to be persons, great, popu- 
lar, and powerful, who, though professing external attach- 
ment to Christianity and to Spanish nationality, harbour- 
ed a secret attachment and devotion to the traditions and 
reminiscences of the palmy days of Saracenic rule. To 
discover and suppress these persons, was the primary ob- 
ject of the establishment of the Inquisition. 

This celebrated institution, which has secured to Spain 
and to its founders an immortality of infamy, has recently 
found an ingenious, an honest, and an able defender in 
the person of the Reverend Jayme Balmes, a Spanish 
priest, whose work on the comparative influence of Pro- 
testantism and Catholicity on the civilization of Kurope, 
has been recently published in this country. This work 
is areply to Guizot’s history of civilization, and several 
circumstances connected with it give it a more than ordi- 
nary interest. The author is a priest, a native of Spain, 
a curate of an obscure parish in Catalonia, and a consci- 
entious Romanist. He is a man of extensive learning, 
considerable political sagacity, and a close and logical 
reasoner. His work is not only an honour to the church 
which he adorned, but a splendid monument, to which the 
modern Spaniard may proudly point to confute the charge 
of mental degeneracy. He has not feared to mect the 
French philosopher on his own ground, and no impartial 
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reader will pronounce him to have made an unsuccessful 
defence of the cause which he advocates. 

The crowning glory of Ferdinand and Isabella’s reign 
was the recovery of Spain from the dominion of the 
Moors. The conquest of Granada completed the reinte- 
gration of the Spanish Christian monarchy. But Spain 
had been for centuries the home of the Moors, and through- 
out the kingdom numbers of powerful families, both Moor- 
ish and Jewish, were to be found, who were secretly hos- 
tile to the Christian powers. It was feared that these 
would unite in a common cause against Christianity. The 
danger was great, because many of these persons had 
outwardly embraced Christianity, and it was uncertain 
where the secret enemy might lie concealed. The sense of 
the Spanish people, therefore, no less than that of the mo- 
narch, demanded the establishment of an institution which 
should prevent the danger. It was not an engine of per- 
secution, but an instrument of self-preservation. And if 
the acts of the Inquisition added new blots to the already 
tarnished page of inhumanity, when, it may be asked, in 
such emergencies, after ages of fighting, when the victory 
was still doubtful, have combatants ever been known to 
conduct themselves with moderation and mildness ? 

The general respect which the world has entertained 
for the memory of Isabella, has induced it to palliate her 
offence on the ground of a stringent policy ; but the cha- 
racter of her descendant, Philip the Second, has been the 
subject of the most unmeasured denunciation. The In- 
quisition established by the former was continued by the 
latter, but with this important difference, that its victims 
were now, not Jews and Moors, men of an alien race and 
a different religion, but Spaniards and Christians, whose 
crime consisted in apostacy from the Church of Rome. 

The historian can conceive no task more difficult than 
that of recommending the character of Philip the Second 
to the favourable consideration of the French or English 
mind. Cold, selfish, and bigoted, he appears to them the 
impersonation of pure and disinterested cruelty. An un- 
amiable man, without friends, he sits alone in solitary 
grandeur, a warning to the great men of earth, and seems 
well calculated to point a moral and adorn a tale. It has 
been his misfortune that he was the representative of the 
Catholic faith. Against his government the provinces of 
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Holland revolted, and under the banner of Protestantism 
won for themselves an independent existence among the 
States of Europe. The Frenchman never forgets that he 
was the support of the League, and the determined enemy 
to the successor of Henry the Fourth ; and to the English 
mind his name is inseparably connected with that of Mary, 
and associated with all the vindictive and violent pro- 
ceedings which marked the efforts made in her reign to 
counteract the Reformation. 

The weight of infamy which Philip is made to bear, is 
an unquestionable proof of his mental and moral power. 
No one has ever supposed him to be an instrument or tool 
in the hands of ambitious or designing ministers. On the 
contrary, he is held responsible for their sins, and all the 
crimes and atrocities of an Alva are made to bear upon 
the character of his master. 

We must, therefore, give Philip the credit of being the 
master of his own conduct. We must suppose, also, that 
his conduct was not without design. We must, in com- 
mon justice, presume that he desired to leave to his suc- 
cessors a kingdom as great as he had receivedit. He has 
never been charged with insanity ; we must, therefore, 
presume that his was not the senseless and aimless cruel- 
ty of a Caligula or a Commodus, but a cold and systematic 
proportioning of the means to the end which he kept con- 
tinually in view. A wantonly cruel man would surely 
have taken advantage of the possession of the eldest son 
of his greatest enemy, to work upon his feelings, and bend 
him to submission. But no such conduct appears. He 
carefully educated the son of the Prince of Orange in the 
Catholic faith, and the young prisoner never reflected upon 
any injurious treatment which he had ever received from 
the supposed assassin of his father. 

Now, in judging of Philip’s conduct, two things are ne- 
cessary. Allowance should be made for the spirit and 
temper of the age in which he lived ; we should also con- 
sider the peculiar condition in which the religious and 
political state of Europe placed him. 

When Philip is described as surrounded by his courtiers 
witnessing the horrible execution of the unhappy victims 
of the Inquisition, he is made to bear a double odium. He 
is not only charged with a taste for the sight of human 
suffering, but he is made responsible for the presence of 
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his whole court. Now this last charge is entirely super- 
erogatory. The exertions of the Inquisition were, as they 
were styled, acts of faith. The good Catholic made it a 
point of duty to witness the punishment of heresy. The 
king attended, because public opinion called him there ; 
the court went forthe same reason. They acted in strict 
conformity with the spirit of the age. In our day the re- 
fined avoid public executions, as an outrage against hu- 
manity. The prince who should exhibit the ill taste to 
witness one, would suffer in the estimation of the public ; 
and neither the Autocrat of Russia, nor Napoleon in the 
palmiest days of his power, could have prevailed on his 
courtiers to any similar violation of their moral feelings. 
But whatever Philip’s private character might have 
been, and we have no disposition to be his apologist, the 
historian is concerned chiefly with his public acts. And 
here it is necessary to notice the second point, viz., the 
peculiar position in which he was placed by the religious 
and political state of Europe. He was the head of the 
Catholic party. Wherever the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion had made their appearance, civil war had followed 
in their train. They had appeared in his Flemish and 
Dutch provinces, and involved him in a war which con- 
tinued during his life, and resulted in the dismemberment 
of his empire. They had originated in Germany, and had 
kept his father so constantly engaged in civil wars, that 
at last, worn out with vexation, and oppressed by a pre- 
mature old age, he had voluntarily abdicated his royal 
power. They had made their appearance in France, and 
that kingdom had not enjoyed internal peace since the 
death of Henry the Second. Scotland, too, and England, 
also, had come in for a full share of the civil and religious 
dissensions. As a ruler, therefore, it seemed to be a pru- 
dent policy to stay the progress of opinions which seemed 
to carry with them the seeds of civil commotions. Be- 
sides this apparent inconsistency with the peace of a 
country, the political principles of the Protestants on the 
Continent at least ran directly counter to the prevailing 
notions of the age. The fundamental policy of Ferdinand 
of Spain, and of Louis XI. of France, aimed at the com- 
plete overthrow of feudalism, by reducing the power of 
the nobles and increasing that of the throne. The Pro- 
testants of the Continent, those especially of France, were 
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an aristocratic party. The wars which Richelieu waged 
against them were directed against a political, not a reli- 
gious party. It was only in extreme cases, like those of 
Holland and Scotland, that the popular feeling was enlist- 
ed against the monarch; and even in these cases, the 
leaders belonged to the aristocratic party. Philip secured 
the co-operation of the people in protecting the throne 
against the nobles, and saved the Netherlands. In addi- 
tion to motives of policy, he was also governed by those 
of religion. Watson says, “it is impossible to suppose 
that he was insincere in his zeal for religion. But as his 
religion was of the most corrupt kind, it served to increase 
the natural depravity of his disposition.” In an impas- 
sioned appeal to the Spanish people, Balmus calls upon 
them to cherish the memory of Philip’s glory. 


“We have nothing left,” says he, “but great recollections ; let 
us at least avoid despising them. These recollections are, in a na- 
tion, like the titles of ancient nobility in a fallen family; they raise 
the mind; they fortify the soul in adversity; and, nourishing hope 
in the bottom of the heart, they seem to prepare what is to come. 
On the policy of King Philip depended not only the tranquility, but 
perhaps even the existence of the Spanish monarchy. He is now 
accused of having been a tyrant; if he had pursued another course, 
he would have been taxed with incapacity and weakness.” 


Ranke, who has no prejudices of either religion or poli- 
tics, to induce him to defend the character of Philip, says 
of him: 

“ Obedience and the Catholic faith at home—the Catholic faith 
and subjection in all other countries—this was what he had at heart ; 
this was the aim of all his labours. He was devoted with monkish 
attachment to the outward observances of the Catholic worship. 
How diligently, with what care and expense, did he gather the sa- 
cred relics from all countries that had become Protestant, that such 
precious relics might not be lost to Catholicism and Christendom ! 
This was surely not from indwelling religion ; yet a sort of indwell- 
ing religion, capable of swaying the moral character, had grown up 
in him, out of the conviction that he was born to uphold the exter- 
nal service of the church; that he was the pillar of the church; 
that such was his commission from God. By this means he brought 
it to pass, that the majority of Spaniards, full of the like feelings, 
did, as an Italian says, not merely love, not merely reverence, but 
absolutely adore him, and deem his commands so sacred, that they 
could not be violated without offence to God.” 
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It is principally for the sake of this last observation that 
we have ventured on the hazardous ground of the history 
of Philip the Second, in illustration of our subject. But 
the more paradoxical it may appear, the more forcibly 
does it teach us the importance of seeing all sides of a 
question, before we venture to draw a conclusion. In 
Northern Europe, Philip is regarded as the type of a ty- 
rant. The illustrious Niebuhr has not scrupled to name 
him with Sylla and Antiochus, in illustration of a curious 
fact that great tyrants frequently fall victims to loathsome 
diseases. And yet this tyrant, this monster of inhumanity, 
acquires so great an ascendancy over the Spanish mind, 
that he is not merely loved, not merely reverenced, but 
absolutely adored. 

Arbitrary princes have not unfrequently enjoyed the 
enthusiastic devotion of their subjects. Admiration for 
her character bound the English to the despotic Elizabeth. 
The French were centent to bear any amount of oppres- 
sion from the hands of Napoleon. But when this dispo- 
sition is exhibited, the monarch has enjoyed the advantage 
of success. This was not the case with Philip the Second. 
His reign was disastrous. His empire was dismembered, 
and Spain ceased to enjoy the monopoly of the valuable 
trade to the East Indies. If, under all these untoward 
circumstances, Philip could retain, not the affection but 
even the adoration of his Spanish subjects, there must 
have been something in his character which has been 
overlooked by historians. Successful genius commands 
admiration, but it is something more amiable which in- 
spires love. 

The secret of the Spaniard’s attachment to Philip con- 
sisted in the fact, that he sympathized with the Spanish 
sentiment. His father had been too much of a Fleming, 
had been known to them rather as a foreign ruler than as 
anative prince. This is a sentiment which is apt to ope- 
rate in favour of a young person; in Philip, it sustained 
him fornearly half a century. No people have exhibited 
more nationality than the Spaniards. It defeated misera- 
bly the schemes of Napoleon, and yet, with a strange per- 
versity, the very conduct which we extol in our ancestors 
of the South, during the war of the revolution. The in- 
domitable spirit of the individuals which caused every 
man to arm and fight on his own account, even when the 
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presence of a superior military force seemed to extinguish - 
all hope—this spirit which in Spain led to the guerilla 
warfare, is cited as an argument to prove the fallen state 
of the kingdom, and the degeneracy of her citizens. 

It is doubtful whether such a spirit could be exhibited in 
a country teeming with an industrial population. Ex- 
cepting in La Vendee, it was unknown in France. It was 
unknown in-Germany. Spain and Russia alone gave ex- 
amples of it. In those countries alone the spirit of indi- 
viduals contributed to defeat an enemy whom no regular 
force could resist. 

It is a common law of humanity, that they who are ac- 
tually in the excitement of rapid progress, look with feel- 
ings of contempt upon those who are comparatively sta- 
tionary. And it cannot be denied that there is something 
exhilarating and intoxicating in the gigantic strides which 
have been made by the intellect in the progressing coun- 
tries of the earth. An Englishman or a Frenchman sur- 
veys the empire of mind as his own. He feels himself a 
participator in the triumph of the genius of his country. 
His mind is powerfully excited by the wonderful progress 
of industrial art, and however humble his position, he 
fancies himself a sharer of the boundless wealth which 
that industry is accumulating. But it may be wise to 
glance occasionally at other countries, apparently less 
favoured by genius, and inquire whether the cause of hu- 
Inanity may not even in them assume a more cheerful 
aspect. The basis of the structure on which is raised the 
magic wealth of England, is shrouded by the rags of mil- 
lions of English paupers—and the greatest boon demand- 
ed by those who have not yet sunk to that degree of mise- 
ry, is employment. Inventive genius furnishes the means 
of doubling the rich man’s treasure, but it drives thou- 
sands out of employment. The principles of civil and 
political liberty are perfectly developed, but to the mass, 
the greatest liberty is still the right to labour. With each 
succeeding year, the work of accumulation goes on. 
Wealth rewards enterprise, and luxury in every conceiva- 
ble form of delicacy and refinement, gives a zest to its 
enjoyment. But howstand they whose daily toil produce 
these magic results? What portion of this wonderful 
prosperity comes to cheer the brave spirits whose untir- 
ing industry has earned it? All the boon they claim is 
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the right to labor. The gloomy portals of the alms-house 
still open portentously before them, and its melancholy 
comforts are still the only resources to which they can 
look, when stricken with years or exhausted with toil. 

We confess we take pleasure in turning from a picture 
in which such strong contrasts appear, to one on which the 
eye may rest without being dazzled; where natural pov- 
erty may be endured by the consoling substitution for 
general ease ; where afew hours of labour may fully sup- 
ply the wants of the day; where Christian charity dis- 
penses with the necessity of legalized pauperism. 

These are questions of even more importance than those 
which are agitated by the political economist. The cause 
of humanity may have to adjust a settlement with that of 
national wealth, and it is questionable whether those 
countries which have made greater progress in the latter 
may not find themselves deeply in arrears to the former. 
And when the day of general reckoning shall come, they 
will, perhaps, be found least deficient, which have not sac- 
rificed every thing to the cause of progress, but have occa- 
sionally allowed themselves time to breathe, to rest, and 
to enjoy their happiness. E\cAleck. 

Charleston, 8. C. 
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Arr. II].—Cartwricut on Necross. 

1. Report on the Diseases and Physical Peculiarities of the 
Negrorace. By Samugt A. Cartwricut, M.D., Chair- 
man of the Committee appointed by the Medical As- 
sociation of Louisiana to report on the above subject. 
New-Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, for May, 
1851. 

2. The Diseases and Physical Peculiarities of the Negro 
Race. By Samuet A. Cartwricut, M.D. New-Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical Journal, for July, 1851, 
and Fenner’s Southern Medical Reports, Vol. IL, p. 
421. 

3. The Diseases and Physical Peculiarities of the Negro 
Race. By Samurei A. Cartwricut, M.D. New-Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical Journal, for November, 
1851. 


Tue diversities which mark the various races of man, 
as manifested alike in their physical and intellectual 
nature, have long attracted the attention of philosophers, 
and been the subject upon which many of the ablest pens 
have been employed, in elucidating and enforcing the op- 
posing views which have divided them. On the one hand, 
it is contended that these diversities are innate and con- 
temporaneous with his creation; on the other, it is as 
strenuously urged that all men are the descendants of one 
pair, and that the differences observed between the races 
are but the result of the various circumstances in which 
they have been placed. We are somewhat in doubt under 
which of these banners we shall range the author before 
us, for we find him at different times battling under both, 
though in the true spirit of knight-errantry he is general- 
ly found combating on the side of weakness. He isa firm 
believer in the descent of all men from one pair, yet he 
somewhat inconsistently regards the differences observed 
between the Negro and Caucasian as specific, physiologi- 
cal distinctions, rendering even the medical practice em- 
ployed with the one altogether inapplicable to the other. 
If, however, his mind oscillates between the opposite at- 
tractions of this vexed question, it is well fixed upon others 
of much interest and importance, his very singular views 
on which we propose now to pass in review, for the en- 
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tertainment, and, we trust, the instruction of our readers, 
for to the reflective mind our errors are little less fraught 
with the latter than are our best digested speculations. 

The first of these papers is a report made under the 
special appointment of the Medical Association of Louisi- 
ana, and wasread to that body in March, 1851 ; the others 
purport to be replies to some objections which had been 
raised to the views of their predecessor. Whether regard- 
ed as the declaration of faith of that body, or as the private 
opinions of an author of considerable reputation in the 
South West, they equally demand some notice at our 
hands. 

The great contribution which our author here makes to 
science in the discovery of the cause of that intellectual 
inferiority which marks the African as compared with the 
European, and which the learned will be surprised to hear 
that he has detected in a defective oxygenation of the 
blood, caused by an innate antipathy in the former to 
fresh air, “ conjoined with a deficiency of cerebral] matter 
in the cranium, and an excess of nervous matter distribu- 
ted to the organs of sensation and assimilation.” The rea- 
soning upon which this proposition is based, though dig- 
nified with the title of Baconian, evinces a more utter 
disregard of all the principles of a philosophical logic 
than it has been our fortune for some time to meet, and 
furnishes another melancholy example of the errors and 
absurdities into which even able minds may be led by the 
desire to establish certain pre-conceived doctrines. In the 
examination which we propose to give it, the words com- 
prised in quotation marks may be disregarded, since it is 
in establishing and defining the relation of the other fact 
that our author claims originality, and upon it does he 
lay the greatest stress. 

It may now be regarded as a well settled principle of 
philosophy that, in speaking of cause and effect, we mean 
no more than to assert a certain relation of sequence; that 
the presence of one thing or event will always be follow- 
ed by that ofthe other. This sequence must, however, be 
not only uniform, but also unconditional. If any other 
fact, than the one under consideration, is necessary to the 
existence of the effect, this cannot be regarded as the 
cause, though in proportion as its presence is essential 
thereto it may be either a part of the cause or a mere co- 
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existent circumstance. Thus, to borrow the very appro- 
priate illustration furnished by Dr. Reid, day uniformly 
follows night, yet the latter is not said to be the cause of 
the former, for this:sequence is not unconditional, but de- 
pendent upon the existence of another fact, viz: the ap- 
pearance of the sun above the horizon. Did this last fact 
always exist we should have perpetual day, an approxi- 
mation to which we find at the poles, where the prolonged 
presence or absence of the sun gives to the inhabitants of 
those regions a day or night of months duration. Itis the 
presence of the luminous body, then, which produces that 
state which we call day, and we at once perceive that it 
is altogether independent of the pre-existence of darkness 
or night. Hence the latter is never said to be the cause, 
or any part of the cause, of the former. Such being the 
definition of cause, the problem of philosophy is to select 
from the vast number of antecedents of every event those 
with which the relation possesses these qualities, so that 
from the presence of the one we may confidently infer 
that of the other. Jn its investigation, a powerful instru- 
ment, is the inductive logic, and since upon it are the 
speculations of our author claimed to be based, and by it 
his reasonings conducted, it will be necessary for us to 
take a brief survey of its principles, and the modes of 
applying it, that we may the better be able to estimate 
the accuracy with which it has been used, and the value 
of the conclusions derived therefrom. As we are at pre- 
sent concerned only with its use in the investigation of 
cause and effect, we shall confine our remarks to that 
relation. 

It is obvious, from what has been said above, that the 
object of inquiry in regard to any observed sequence is its 
uniformity and unconditional character, though the former 
may perhaps be comprised in the latter, for if the sequence 
is shown to be unconditional it cannot be otherwise than 
uniform. How then are we to determine that it possesses 
this quality? It is evident that the mere enumeration of 
instances, however numerous, in which we have found the 
facts investigated conjoined, is utterly inadequate to esta- 
blish the conclusion, since so numerous are the antece- 
dents of every event in nature that it is impossible for us, 
by such a process, to attribute the effect to any particular 
one, or to say that in the different cases before us it has 
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not been the consequent of several. We must, therefore, © 
vary the circumstances, so as to eliminate as many of the 
antecedents as possible, without affecting the fact we are 
studying, when the residuum will be the cause or causes. 
This process of elimination, this interrogation of nature, 
which is so essential to the validity of our inductions, 
forms the great theme of the Novum Organum, that noble 
contribution to the philosophy of logic, to which our author 
is so fond of rendering a pharisaical homage, singing hal- 
lelujahs in its praise, while he utterly neglects the most 
fundamental of its precepts. This is pre-eminently the 
distinction between the Baconian philosophy and that 
system which, until supplanted by it, held so protracted 
and baneful an authority over physical science, stultifying 
many of the noblest intellects, and rendering futile efforts 
from which, if properly directed, the most splendid results 
might have been anticipated. 


“The induction,” says Lord Bacon, “ which proceeds by simple 
enumeration is puerile, leads to uncertain conclusions, and is exposed 
to danger from one contradictory instance, deciding generally from 
too small a number of facts, and those only the most obvious. But 
a really useful induction for the discovery and demonstration of the 
arts and sciences, should separate nature by proper rejections and 
exclusions, and then conclude for the affirmative after collecting a 
sufficient number of negatives.” * 


Again: 


“The first work of legitimate induction, in the discovery of forms, 
is rejection, or the exclusive instances of individual natures, which 
are not found in some one instance where the given nature is pre- 
sent, or are found in any one instance where it is absent, or are 
found to increase in any one instance where the given nature de- 
creases, or the reverse. After an exclusion correctly effected, an 
affirmative form will remain as the residuum, solid, true, and well 
defined, while all volatile opinions go off in smoke.” + 


Such are the principles of this logic, and it now remains 
to see what regard has been paid to them by our author. 
We look in vain through his reasonings for those contra- 
dictory instances, upon the importance of which Lord 
Bacon lays so great a stress, for we cannot regard the 


* Novum Organum, B. I, § 106. 
+ Novum Organum, B. II., § 16. 
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requirements of this logic as by any means fulfilled by the ~ 
Caucasian, between whom and the Negro there exist, ac- 
cording to himself, such numerous and radical distine- 
tions, as to render any conclusion drawn therefrom alto- 
gether illusory. Instead of seeking them according to the 
precept of his great Master, he has closed his senses with 
a pertinacity which is absolutely astonishing to all facts 
which militate against this pet theory, constructed from 
the figments of an imagination even more wild and un- 
regulated than that which has conferred an unenviable 
celebrity upon the cosmical theories of Whiston. Viewed 
as a specimen of the inductive logic, the argument briefly 
stated is this: All negroes sleep with their heads covered, 
a fact which has no existence among the Caucasian race; 
the former are inferior in intellect to the latter, and this 
inferiority is the effect of that peculiarity. Admitting, for 
the present, the fact stated in the first proposition to be 
true, the argument is in itself totally defective, since the 
only conclusion warranted by the premises is the co- 
existence of the phenomena—a very different thing from 
the relation of cause and effect. It is evident that we are 
not at all advanced to a conclusion by an instance which 
differs from that under consideration in so many particu- 
lars, as to leave it still doubtful to which we shall refer 
the effect. The instances, to be of any value, must differ 
only in the cause and effect, so as to admit the elimina- 
tion of all the other circumstances, or at least we must 
have instances enough to enable us to accomplish this 
indispensable requisite. As well might we attempt to 
obtain the numerical value of x from two such equations 
as these, r+y+z=10 and y=3, as to deduce any posi- 
tive conclusion from the instances before us. That the 
reasoning should have been left so defective, is more 
surprising, when we reflect that the subject lay fully 
within the reach of experimental inquiry; and we are ata 
loss to conceive why, if truth were alone the object, that 
most decisive test was not resorted to. Here is a man 
marked with all the characteristics of the negro race, and 
among the rest hebetude of intellect; he sleeps with his 
head covered; remove the blanket, force him to breathe 
the free, pure air of heaven, and note the result. Would 
our author himself expect any invigoration of intellect 
from such an experiment? If not, what becomes of this 
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wonderful castle in the air which would regulate society 
by the laws of physiology? Really it is difficult to treat 
these crude conceits of a distempered mind with that seri- 
ousness which we have thought it most consistent with 
our purposes to adopt. Laying out of view the social dif- 
ferences between the races, which, althougn totally disre- 
garded by the author, undoubtedly exercise a powerful 
influence, there are still numerous physical distinctions to 
which, for all the light thrown upon the subject by this 
inductive process, we would be fully as justified in attrib- 
uting the effect as to that which he has selected. The 
negro differs from the Caucasian in having thick lips, a 
flat nose, curved shins, &c. Would our author refer his 
intellectual inferiority to either of these? If not, upon 
what principle is he authorized to reject these, and seek 
the cause in the fact, purely imaginary, as we believe, of 
an innate antipathy in the negro to fresh air? Itis found 
in that process of deduction by which he has been led to 
his conclusion, and upon which, in his indiscriminating 
admiration of Lord Bacon, he has bestowed the title of 
induction, although, as we have shown, it lacks the essen- 
tial requisites of that method. 

The most superficial perusal of these articles will con- 
vince any one that the author has not arrived at his con- 
clusions by a skilful comparison of instances, but by a 
process of reasoning, from what he conceives to be the 
law of our being. Considering oxygen as the vitalizing 
principle of the blood, the free access of which ina healthy 
condition to all the organs is essential to their proper ac- 
tion, he was led to infer that anything which prevented 
the fulfilment of either of these conditions, as regards the 
brain, must be attended with a corresponding hebetude of 
intellect. This is a deductive process, and we now pro- 
ceed to test it by the canons of that method. We must 
remark, at the outset, that this method is applicable to the 
investigation of causes to but a limited extent, and can 
only be used in their demonstration with the utmost cau- 
tion. Indeed, it is evident that we can never, by any 
direct @ priori reasoning, arrive at the cause of any fact. 
He who should see the machinery of a mill at work, could 
never, by any direct reasoning from what lay before him, 
guess at the nature of the motive power. The only mode 
of bringing the deductive method to bear, would be to 
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assume some cause, and try whether its laws, as known 
to us, would lead to the effect witnessed; and this is the 
method pursued by our author. But, in order to render 
this conclusive, we must show,—which is not done in the 
present case,—that no other hypothesis could have led to 
tae result. Thus, to pursue the illustration above, the 
observer might deduce the motions before him from the 
action of steam upon the machinery; but since the laws of 
hydrostatic pressure or atmospheric equillibrium would 
equally account for the phenomena, no reliance could be 
placed upon such a deduction as having detected the ac- 
tual, operative cause. The difficulties here presented are, 
however, trivial in comparison with those which he must 
encounter who, with such an instrument, undertakes to 
estimate the influence of the vast variety of circumstan- 
ces which operate upon the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter, many of which are most probably unknown to us, if 
if they do not lie beyond the reach of our faculties. A 
subject so intricate, requiring for a single step in its solu- 
tion all the resources and all the calm impartiality of 
philosophy, is manifestly beyond the reach of him who has a 
side to advocate in the political contests of the day, and 
who enters upon the investigation in the dogmatic, illibe- 
ral spirit of a partisan. 

Another most important part of the deductive process, 
without which, it has been well characterized, as but 
little better than guess work, is the verification by the 
application of its conclusions to the explanation of anala- 
gous phenomena. Without this we can never be certain 
that we have given their due weight to all the circum- 
stances, and that the combination of those which we have 
included will uniformly be followed by the effect, a con- 
dition required by the very definition of cause. Yet of 
this essential requisite our author has neglected to furnish 
a single instance, and consequently cannot fairly claim 
our faith for his theories. If his reasoning be correct, 
however, and it be true that the breathing of impure air 
is a cause of intellectual inferiority, the inhabitants of 
large cities, particularly those who, sleeping oftentimes 
eight or ten in a small room, breathe quite as deleterious 
air as the negro does, should be less intelligent than simi- 
lar classes in the country, a conclusion directly the reverse 
of the fact. If the quantity of oxygen taken into the lungs 
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exercised an influence upon the mental faculties, how 
does he explain the fact that the intellect of the victim of 
consumption, one of whose lungs, and perkaps a large 
portion of the other, has been wasted by disease, and 
whose capacity for oxygenating the blood has been inso- 
much impaired, should oftentimes exhibit an unwonted 
brilliancy just previous to being extinguished forever? 
But do we know enough of the connection between the 
mind and the brain to authorize the assertion that a cause 
operating upon the latter would affect the former pro 
tanto? While we are satisfied of the existence of some 
connection between the two, we are equally convinced of 
our ignorance of its true nature, and consequently of the 
utter futility of any @ priori reasonings in regard to it. 

But what does the author mean, when in one sentence 
he tells us that this desire to breathe impure air is a law 
of the negro’s being, and almost immediately afterwards 
that it is in forcibly counteracting this law that we render 
him a service for which he cannot be too grateful? Is it 
then our mission to counteract the will of God, to improve 
upon his work? The absurdity, not to speak of the blas- 
phemy, of such a proposition, can require no demonstra- 
tion. That we can counteract this disposition on the part 
of the negro, with benefit rather than inconvenience to 
him, is sufficient proof to our minds that, in the cases in 
which it may be observed, it is a mere habit and not a 
physiological law. The political doctrine, then, which he 
weuld deduce from his theory, and for which it seems 
principally to have been constructed, utterly fails to find 
in it any support. 

But we know not which most to wonder at in its state- 
ment, the impotence of the Almighty or the folly of man. 
God has made the negro a breather of carbonic acid in 
order to fit him for that state of slavery for which he was 
intended, and to extinguish in him any aspirations for 
freedom ; and we, all of whose interests are bound up in 
the success of this design, are, strange to say, in the daily 
habit of counteracting it, and forcing upon him the ele- 
ments of rebellion. Fortunately, however, the Doctor’s 
science furnishes some relief for the apprehensions which 
might well be excited by this last consideration. Should 
the negro at any time evince an unruly disposition, we 
have but to revert to the physiological laws of his being 
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for the remedy, which, deduced as it is from those laws, © 
and applied directly to the cause of the infirmity, cannot 
fail to prove:efficacious. We have but to put his head in 
a bag, and all will be well. There, breathing carbonic 
acid, he will return to his normal state of submissiveness. 
We are only surprised that the Doctor did not add this to 
that unique list of negro diseases which forcibly calls to 
mind the remarks of a French philosopher upon this: 
“ Néologisme pedantesque qui sert sé sonvent a dissimuler 
le vide réel des idées, en imposant des noms étranges 4 
des sciences qui n’existent pas ou 4 des caracters superfi- 
ciellement concus.” 

We have hitherto assumed that the negro has an anti- 
pathy to fresh air, and that when not supplied with a blan- 
ket by which he may exclude it when asleep, he will even 
turn upon his face to effect the instinctive purpose. We 
have now to record our simple dissent to this proposition. 
With ample means of observation, we have never noticed 
the fact, as a general one, but have, on the contrary, often 
seen negroes asleep with the sun pouring his rays directly 
in their faces, which were entirely uncovered. Doubtless 
our readers have all observed the same fact, and indeed 
so often have we heard it remarked, that we can only 
account for its having escaped the attention of the author 
by the natural obtuseness of theorists to any facts which 
may militate against their speculations. 

We have thus examined and exposed the logical defects 
of this theory, and if in so doing we have wearied the 
reader with the statement of elementary truths, we have 
only to plead the necessity under which we were laid by 
the apparent ignorance, or at least palpable neglect of 
them, by our author. To follow him into all the absurdi- 
ties into which it leads him,—to test the accuracy of the 
analogy drawn between the physiological condition of the 
adult negro and the white infant, which would probably 
assimilate the infant negro to some of the lower classes of 
monkeys,—to question the correctness of that mode of 
treating infants, which has been abandoned even by old 
women for the last thirty years, would extend this article 
beyond the limits prescribed for it, and may safely be left, 
after what has been said, to the intelligence of the reader. 
We pass, then, with some hesitation we confess, to the ex- 
amination of the argument, which, with more than theo- 
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logical boldness, he draws from the Bible in support of 
the proposition that the negro isa slave by nature. We 
must say that the history of Astronomy and Geology has 
greatly shaken our faith in arguments drawn from that 
source upon scientific questions, and we cannot but de- 
precate its introduction into such discussions. If, when it 
is related that the sun and moon stood still at the com- 
mand of Joshua, we are to understand that it was the 
earth which stayed its course; if, when we are told that 
the Lord created the heavens and the earth, and ali that 
in them is, in six days, we are to interpret it as meaning 
an indefinite number of ages, we cannot see what aid sci- 
ence is to derive from a book which can only be correct- 
ly interpreted by means of its discoveries. To adduce a 
passage in support of a theory by which we interpret it, 1s 
manifestly reasuning in a circle; it is merely proving the 
theory by the theory itself. Yet this is precisely what the 
author does in his comments upon the remarkable pro- 
phecy in Genesis ix. 27. Ignoring the 26th verse, which, 
however, according to all rules of interpretation, ought to 
have been viewed in connection with the 27th, he inter- 
prets this latter by his theory, and then brings it forward 
as evidence in support of that theory. He assumes Ca- 
naan to have been a negro, in order to explain the prophe- 
cy, and then adduces the prophecy thus explained to 
prove that Canaan was a negro. Can anything be more 
illogical than this? 

We do not intend to enter upon the labyrinthian and 
utterly unprofitable discussion to which the scriptural ge- 
nealogy of nations has given rise, but merely propose to 
present a few of those well attested and universally admit- 
ted facts which, while they sweep away every vestige of this 
theory, so forcibly exemplify the weakness of mere etymo 
logical reasonings, and the extreme danger of relying 
upon them to the exclusion of all else. That the reader 
may the better be able to judge of this matter, we place 
the verses before him. 

“25. And he said, cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants shall 
he be unto his brethren. 

26. And he said, blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and Canaan 
shall be his servant. 


27. God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.” 
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They certainly possess one of the characteristics of pro- © 
phecy, since their meaning, nay, even their grammatical 
construction, is still a matter of much discussion among 
theologians, the determination of which must, most proba- 
bly, be left to the future course of events. Many contend 
that the pronoun in the 27th verse refers to God, and that 
it was God, and not Japheth, who was to dwell in the 
tents of Shem; and so do some versions have it. Adopt- 
ing, however, the common reading, we venture to affirm 
that any man, whose mind was not distorted by pre-con- 
ceived fancies, would declare that the order of the events 
shadowed forth in these verses, if we are to regard them 
as prophetical, is, that Canaan was to be the servant of 
Shem, and to pass into the power of Japheth only by the 
latter coming to dwell in the tents of the former. Now 
we would ask, if the negro was ever the slave of the Indi- 
an? Did we find him in the tents of Shem? 


_ “From history we learn that the descendants of Canaan settled 
in Africa, and are the present Ethiopians, or black race of men ; 
that Shem occupied Asia, and Japheth the north of Europe.” 


From what history, pray, was this information obtain- 
ed? Not from the Bible, surely, for that book uniformly 
speaks of Canaan in a manner utterly irreconcileable with 
any other location than Syria and Palestine, and accord- 
ingly that has always been given to it.* 


“Ham,” says Dr. Hales, “signifies burnt or black, and this name 
was peculiarly significant of the regions allotted to his family. To 
the Cushites, or children of his eldest son Cush, were allotted the 
hot southern regions of Asia, along the coasts of the Persian Gulf, 
Susiana or Chusistan, Arabia, &c.; to the sons of Canaan, Pales- 
tine iy Syria ; to the sons of Misraim, Egypt and Libya in Af- 
rica.” 


In the time of Joshua, we find Canaan used as synony- 
mous with the promised land, and the Canaanites were 
conquered and reduced to slavery by him when the Jews 
took possession of their heritage. Calmet, in comment- 
ing on Joshua xi. 3, says, that the Canaanites on the west 


* Gen. xii. 6 ; Levit. xviii. 3; Joshua v. 1, ix. 1, xiv. 1; Judges iii. 5 and 6. 
We might add many more were it at all necessary to do so. 

+ We have taken this from Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary on Genesis ix. 
25, so that it has the sanction of two distinguished theologians. 
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were the Phenicians. Josephus too, tells us that “ Cana- 
an, the fourth son of Ham, inhabited the country now 
called Judea, and called it from his own name Canaan.” 
Matthew (xv. 22,) tells us that Christ cast forth a devil 
from the daughter of a Canaanitish woman: Mark (vii. 
26,) in relating the same occurrence, calls the woman “a 
Greek, a Syrophenician by nation ;” thus proving the iden- 
tity of those terms at so late a period as the times of the 
Apostles. This appears to us conclusive upon the con- 
nection of Canaan and Ethiopia, and we are surprised that 
any one, in the face of these facts, should have penned 
the sentence upon which we are commenting. The Ca- 
naanites, so far from being the black, indolent, and unin- 
tellectual race, which they are represented to be by the 
author, are actually identified with the most intelligent 
and active people of that period, the inventors of letters, 
the merchants of antiquity, the missionaries of civilization, 
in comparison with whom their conquerors, the Jews, 
were but an ignorant and bigoted horde of barbarians. 
But let us see to what paternity historians do trace the 
Ethiopians. Upon this subject, Josephus says :* “Time 
has not at all hurt the name of Chus; for the Ethiopians, 
over whom he reigned, are even at this day, both by them- 
selves and all men in Asia, called Chusites.” In the pro- 
verbial expression, “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots?” the word translated Ethiopian 
is, in the original, Cush. This connection between the 
land of Cush and Ethiopia is, we believe, maintained by 
all historians, theologians, and geographers, with but a 
single exception, and he gives no countenance to the fan- 
cies of our author. “Cush,” says Buttman,t “corresponds 
to the great name Ethiopia. The one, like the other, is 
originally merely the fixed appellation of the extreme 
south ; the region which, according to the belief of the 
ancients, lay close upon the fiery zone, and the inhabitants 
of which were black, from being exposed to the scorching 
rays of thesun. Each nation placed its Cushites or Ethi- 
opians to the south, throughout the whole of the earth’s 


* Antiquities of the Jews, B. I, ch. 6, § 2. 3 
Antiquities of the Jews, B. I, ch. 6, §2. We have used Whiston’s trans+ 
lation, and it will be perceived that he spells the name Chus. As he is 
speaking of the sons of Ham, however, who were Cush, Plint, Misraim, and 
Canaan, he evidently refers to the first named. 
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longitude, as known to them; so that the inhabitants of - 
the region of the Euphrates would regard them as occu- 
pying the south coasts of Asia generally.” 


“The Canaanites were negroes, because that portion of them 
called Gibeonites, sold themselves into slavery. No other race of 
people sell themselves into slavery but negroes.” 


How did the Gibeonites sell themselves into slavery ? 
We are told that, dreading the power of Joshua, they 
made a treaty with him under the pretence that they were 
not Canaanites, but lived afar from that people ; but he 
afterwards discovered the fraud, and reduced them into 
slavery. To our uninitiated minds this, if it can be re- 
garded as a contract at all, appears to lack all the essen- 
tial requisites of a sale. What was the price? So far as 
there was any, it was security for the lives of the Gibeon- 
ites. Has the author never read of any other people who 
submitted to slavery in order to save their lives? This 
contract, so far from being confined to the negro, was 
universally used among the ancients, when the only alter- 
native offered to an enemy wasslavery or death ; and men 
of the very race from which he has himself descended, 
have often thus sold themselves into slavery. Where, or 
when, has the negro done more than this ? 


“Canaan, being one of Ham’s household, and called his son, 
must therefore have been a negro.” 


Will the author furnish us the proposition by which he 
connects the above antecedent and consequent, since, after 
the most intense application, we have been utterly unable 
to supply it. Accustomed to regard the generation of a 
negro child as one of the few things which are impossible 
to the white man, we should have been rather disposed to 
reason thus: Canaan, being one of Ham’s household, and 
called his son, must therefore have been a white man. The 
assertion that Ham was a negro would evidently only 
remove the difficulty one step further back, while it would 
raise another when we should inquire how his other sons 
came to be white, as they are admitted to have been. 

But we must bring this article, already too long, toa 
close, for it is equally unnecessary and impossible to no- 
tice all the rash assertions and inconclusive reasonings of 
our author, since every paragraph is full of them. We 
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will merely, in regard to this genealogical table, of which 
he would make such unwarrantable use, express our con- 
currence in the opinion of Michaelis, that it is not to be 
understood as containing the origin of all the nations of 
the earth, but only of those which were known to the He- 
brews. We feel confident that the progress of science 
will force theologians to place this limit upon this part of 
Genesis, as it already has upon some others ; and that the 
philosophers of the next century will no more think of 
wasting valuable time in fruitless efforts to people the 
world from the garden of Eden, than Botanists and Zoolo- 
gists now do of endeavouring to trace the bread-fruit tree 
or kangaroo to that imaginary centre. Such speculations 
as those which we have just passed. in review, can answer 
no better purpose than to furnish the theme upon which 
some future Bayle, should he be industrious and fortunate 
enough to recover them from the dust in which they are 
destined to be entombed, may make himself and his read- 
ers merry with witty remarks upon the whimsies and in- 
congruities of the human mind. 

Before entirely dismissing this subject, however, we feel 
called upon to comment in a tone of severity, the neces- 
sity of which we deeply regret, upon the illiberal and un- 
becoming manner in which the author dismisses a writer 
to whom all, who may have examined this question, and 
who possess the slightest spark of scientific enthusiasm, 
must feel so deeply indebted as to Mr. Prichard. Such 
men merit, and will always receive, the generous admira- 
tion of those truly scientific minds which feel a pride in 
encountering a foeman worthy of their steel, and scorn 
the demagoguical art of endeavouring to silence a too 
powerful adversary by affixing to him an odious and un- 
popular appellation. Instead of the mere abolition clap- 
trap for sophomores, which it is represented as being, his 
work is marked by a spirit of calm philosophy, which has 
commended it even to those who repudiate its conclu- 
sions ; and modesty, if not wit, should have dictated to our 
author the propriety of more reserve in his censure of a 
work which has been characterized as “admirable” by 
Alexander Von Humboldt. Commendation of it is, how- 
ever, unnecessary to students of the subject which it treats, 
and though we should bring hundreds, what name could 
add weight to that Humboldt? Who is he who scoffs at 
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his “ sophomoric léarning ?” We will not do either the 
injustice of instituting a comparison between them. We 
are certainly no worshippers of mere names, yet in differ- 
ing in opinion with Alexander Von Humboldt we should 
always do so with hesitation and respect. In detecting 
and successfully exposing a fallacy in his reasonings, we 
should feel that we had earned a laurel of which we 
might well be proud; but in endeavouring to scoff him 
from a hearing, we should be equally conscious that we 
but rendered ourselves ridiculous and contemptible. The 
same may be said, with but little modification, of Mr. 
Prichard. We certainly dissent from his conclusions ; we 
by no means think his armour proof; but he who would 
send an arrow through it, must use a bow of well- 
seasoned yew ; a common green hickory one is impotent 
against it. BETA. 
New-Orleans, La. 


Art. [V.—Men anv Women or THe Ereuteentu Century. 
Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century. By AR- 
senE Houssaye. Redfield: Clinton Hall, New-York. 
Bentley: London. 1852. 


Ar first sight we are disposed to consider the title of 
this work a misnomer, when we find the stage of the 
eighteenth century confined to Paris, and the actors se- 
lected as its representatives are, all French. But, after 
all, the more we analyze the character of that period in 
Europe, at least, we discover the influence of French lite- 
rature, language, art, diplomacy and manners, everywhere 
paramount. A universal empire is something very differ- 
ent from political ascendancy, or mere success in arms. 
France extended farther in reality under the Bourbons of 
the eighteenth century, than when Napoleon was at the 
head of the Confederation of the Rhine. The English and 
German mind, if not subjugated, were at least in a state 
of provincial vassalage, at that time, to the dominant ac- 
tivity of French thought. That language bade fair to 
become the universal tongue; and the tastes, the social 
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customs and deportment of all who laid claim to refine- 
ment, were modelled on those of the French gentleman. 
One of the best practical tests we know of, is the general 
estimate put on a knowledge of the Janguage of a country 
in indicating its importance, and assuredly at the present 
time, French, though of course deemed a valuable accom- 
plishment, bears a much lower relative stand than what 
it did twenty years ago. English now seems destined to 
become the tongue of universal use—and the daily vehi- 
cle of incessant barter is fast crowding out the syllables 
in which strategists have written of their science, and 
diplomatists practised theirs. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury, France reflected the quintescence of the spirit of the 
times, and M. Houssaye, in his sympathetic and imagina- 
tive examination of the men and women of that epoch, 
appears guided by aspecies of patriotic instinct. 

_ The characteristic feature of the century was the most 
intense form of purely personal activity—it was superla- 
tively subjective. Art had developed itself to the utter- 
most, and in doing so had expelled nature with the sharp- 
est prongs. She was an intruder that disturbed the author 
and the painter, and these worthies, in the plenitude of 
their power, resolved to take vengeance by banishing her, 
so far as it was possible for creatures of flesh and blood. 
Thus passion everywhere, both in books and in life, de- 
generated into sentiment—manners triumphed over mo- 
rality—the means were more valued than the end—and 
theories in government, fictions in art, and opinions in 
philosophy, took the place of substantial happiness, the 
truth of nature, and solid facts. Real men had been 
shoved out by the wigged and be-powdered shadows, and 
human activity never displayed more utterly its vanity, 
than in a period when, by a practical atheism, it was as- 
serting its fancied omnipotence. The King was the State, 
and the personal scheme in government was transmitted 
through all the channels of power,—a despotism every- 
where reflected—the opposite of the impersonal ideal of 
all constitutional forms, where the office is always, at 
least in theory, greater than its administrator. The his- 
tory of such a nation, and such a time, must, of necessity, 
be biographical—and for this reason, French history is 
completely made up of memoirs, lives, letters, and remin- 
iscences. It possesses no organizations—like the munici- 
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palities, the corporations, the constituencies, and the legis- 
latures of the English race—that springing from the peo- 
ple give majesty and permanency to public thought, and 
wherever they exist, make up a truly national history of 
more dignity than the record of individuals. M. Houssaye 
has clearly seen the personal and biographical character 
of the century—for with equal acuteness and truth, he 
calls it “the age of Voltaire and of Madame de Pompa- 
dour,”—at once embodying a subtle, profound artistic 
Scepticism, and a voluptuous and sentimental immorality 
—the age of an intellectual Mephistopheles, and a wanton 
Astarte. Though the biographer of the century knows 
too much to worship at these shrines, he has enough sym- 
pathy to weave garlands for the statues of the sage of 
Ferney, and the Venus of the “ Pare aux Cerfs.” 

In the introduction to the work, the writer briefly calls 
our attention to the list of his gallery of portraits, through 
which he is about to conduct us, and tells us the story of 
their lives, their gay adventures, their triumphs, their sor- 
rows, and their deaths. With equal brevity and force our 
cicerone introduces us to the scene of his artistic and suc- 
cessful labours. 


“Tt is the contrast which strikes us most in the eighteenth century: 
the gay rays which lighted a court of thorough voluptuaries, regard- 
ing neither law nor gospel, soon lighted a people armed with an- 
tique virtues, combating an entire world more by their audacity 
than their arms. Strange age!—each year surprises you by its 
grandeur and its meanness, by its strength and its cowardice, by 
its philosophy and its fanaticism. Yonder is a rustic masquerade 
of Versailles, or a masked ball of the Palais-Royal. Here, Louis 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth on their sad death-beds, Marat at the 
tribune, Marie Antoinette at the guillotine, Dufresny spending mil- 
lions to cause roses to bloom, at the side of Fontenelle, who hoards 
his wit and his money; Piron, whom Rembrandt would have loved 
to paint, looking through the windows of a pothouse at Marivaux in 
a carriage going to have his portrait taken by La Tour. The Abbé 
Prévost passes with his dear Manon—the truest passion of the age 
—before Gentil-Bernard, who flutters from one passivn to another. 
Voltaire laughs at everything, while Jean Jacques weeps over every- 
thing. Diderot builds his temple with herculean arms ; Boufflers, 
with his “Queen of Golconda,” mocks the architect. Boucher di- 
vests painting of feeling, and Grétry finds it again in music. The 
King Louis XV. making pretty verses, in juxtaposition with the 
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poet Bernis who governs France. Marie Antoinette acts comedy 
at the Trianon, while Mademoiselle Clairon plays royalty at Paris. 


In the midst of all the falseness and frivolity of this age, 
we shall find enough reality in the people of M. Hous- 
saye’s pictures. Though the fashion was to be sentimen- 
tal, that cannot prevent the genuine sparks of feeling 
from showing themselves, and the contrasts are thus ren- 
dered the more vivid. We believe that all the facts and 
anecdotes related in these lives of the men and women of 
the eighteenth century, are true; they may receive a 
colouring from the mode of telling them, but the outlines 
are all taken from the life. The brilliant wit, the subtle 
refinement, and the restlessness of the period, are just as 
attractive to the readers as they were to the author of the 
book. A happy repartee, or strange freak of humour, has 
more attractive power and secret magic for the mind, 
than a proposition in science, and the reason is, that it 
belongs to the philosophy of human nature ; though tri- 
fling in itself, it has high affinities. The object has been 
to reflect the true character of the century—the selection 
of individuals to typify it, must, therefore, be chosen to 
bring out these shades and contrasts, most effectively. We 
do not find them taken out in the order of their political 
prominence, or even their reputation in literature or in art. 
In revivifying the society of a past epoch, it is necessary 
to have representatives of every class brought forward in 
succession, so that the principal figure of the group may 
often be a poor poet, musician, or painter, while in the 
back ground may be marshals of France, grandees, royal 
mistresses, or the monarch himself. 

A similar plan has been adopted in the elaboration of 
each life—a few characteristic scenes, the fatal points in 
life—a brilliant bon mot—anything which will introduce 
us to the man, or unfold his genius, is given—but nothing 
more. This is the picturesque method of M. Houssaye. 
Let us take a rapid glance at his gallery. It begins with 
the gay favourite of Louis the Magnificent—Dufresny— 
the court poet, who united to the most careless disposition 
a taste for the expensive art of landscape gardening. 
Dufresny was introduced to the king as a cousin, and the 
result was his installation at court. 


“What was to become of the vagabond poet, who had no hotel 
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to goto? The Marquis of Nangis took pity upon him, conducted 
him straight to the court, and requested an audience of the young 
king. ‘Sire, you behold at your feet an illustrious scion of the 
pretty flower-girl of Anet. ‘I understand,’ said Louis XIV., ‘if 
our sacred religion has given us innumerable brothers, our grandsire 
Henry IV. has left us plenty of little cousins. This one seems to 
me to have a genteel, lively air, he is welcome; does he know any- 
thing?” ‘How, sire! he is a youth of genius, sings like a bird, 
writes like a notary, has the best of ideas about gardens, without 
saying anything about Greek and Latin, which he has gone at tooth 
and nail. But these matters I no longer care for.’ ‘If he sings so 
well,’ said the king, ‘I will make him one of the valets of my ward- 
robe. He will amuse me better than that imbecile old Desnoyers, 
who can now scarcely tell one note from another” ‘ And have all 
the gracefulness of a tiring-woman,’ added the marquis. 

“Till now Dufresny had kept somewhat in the background. 
Louis XIV. beckoned him to advance in front of his arm-chair. 
‘Your name?’ demanded he. ‘Some say Charles Riviére, others, 
Charles Dufresny ; for my part, to accommodate both parties, I call 
myself Reviére or Dufresny, if it please your majesty.’ ‘ What is 
the name of your family ” ‘One or the other, sire, but what differ- 
ence does it make? Who in this world would dare to say with as- 
surance, I know whence I came, I know whither I am going? 
Human vanity has worked away for a long time at genealogies ; 
they are a kind of perspectives, whose beauty consists in displaying 
a long gallery of portraits, feebler in colour, and more vague in de- 
sign, the more distant they are placed. Besides, the point of obser- 
vation being almost always vague and undetermined, allows us to 
imagine that we see faces in the distance which not even the eye of 
a lynx could discover. Those who wish to stretch beyond their 
eyesight, in their search after family, think they discover in the fogs 
of antiquity the figures of ancestors, of forms as symmetrical as if 
Michael Angelo himself had moulded them; but they see them 
only as the forms of men, horses, or spectres, are sometimes seen in 
the clouds.’ ‘ Marvellous well!” said Louis XIV., ‘a capital lecture 
on blazonry, which would drive to despair many a one who pesters 
me with his vain titles.’ ‘Thus,’ continued Dufresny, ‘it only de- 
pends upon myself to discover crowned heads in the distant fogs, 
but there is no trouble in that. What is more certain is, that I 
come ina straight line from God. I have that in common with 
plenty of others, who may seck something better if it amuses them.’ 
Louis XIV. slightly bit his lip ; he had really laid aside his majesty 
and pride for an instant, but these two pearls of the crown, as Ben- 
serade calls them, suddenly re-appeared in spite of himself. How 
could he, who called himself Louis XIV., not be irritated at such 
audacious words from a beggarly poet of some sixteen years? When 
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one is king of France by the grace of God, how could the utterance 
of this bold truth be passed over without anger. Louis XIV. did 
not explode; he contented himself with a slight remonstrance, and 
installed the poet in his palace. ‘I’m a made man,’ said Dufresny ; 
‘here is plenty of sunlight, a garden, fine clothes, good suppers, and 
nothing to do—Ged be praised, and long live the king? ”~ 


Fontenelle, taken as the type of the French Academy, is 
introduced at a ball given by the wife of Helvetius, the 
philosopher—the poet was almost a centenarian—his part- 
ner, Mademoiselle Helvetius, was but a year and a half 
younger. 


“ As Montcrif was interrupted by Madame de la Rochefoucault, 
the doors of the great saloon were thrown open. ‘There he is! it 
is M. Fontenelle!’ was exclaimed on all sides. Madame Helvetius 
rushed forward to meet him. He bowed, still gracefully, seized her 
hand, and raised it gallantly to his centenary lips. ‘Monsieur de 
Fontenelle, do you know that we were waiting for you to open the 
dance” ‘It was because I knew it that I came late; overlook this 
little bit of coquetry: poets are women, for which I have no cause 
of complaint. And besides, if I must tell everything, I have a do- 
mestic who serves me as badly as if I had twenty.’ Fontenelle was 
placed alongside of Madame de Froidmont, who was ninety-five. 
‘ Ah, my poor old shepherd! said she to him, tossing her head, and 
lisping a little, ‘how old we are getting! ‘Hush! Death forgets 
us,’ said Fontenelle, putting his finger on his lips, and assuring him- 
self that all eyes were upon him. This joke had still great success ; 
everybody applauded. ‘I have cheated Nature; I have somewhat 
of a Norman’s cunning in that respect.’ When Fontenelle had col- 
lected all the beautiful smiles which were directed on his locks, 
whitened by so many winters, he asked his neighbour what was 
under discussion when he entered. ‘Iam a little deaf, and Ido not 
see very well; my heavy baggage has been sent on in advance; but 
it is only necessary for me to ‘know the title of the chapter to under- 
stand the conversation.’ Helvetius answered him that the poets on 
one side, and the philosophers on the other, had been agitating the 
question for an hour, whether science was necessary for the happi- 
ness of mankind, ‘Ah, my philosopher, you have preached up sci- 
ence, but be not angry, you are mistaken. What need have we of 
the ight of the lanterns of science to lead us to everlasting dark- 
ness 

“ Mademoiselle Helvetius, who was scarcely able to walk yet, was 
led in at this moment. ‘See,’ said he, ‘my partner is weary of 
waiting ; come, my legs, be a little lively, if you please—come on !’ 
He rose and conducted the young dancer by the hand to the middle 
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of the room. Then, as‘if by enchantment, graceful groups formed 
around him, He was at first dazzled by the dresses, the looks, the 
flowers, the smiles, the entire pomp of luxury and beauty—he felt 
his legs shake, he thought for a moment that his soul was about to 
depart from his body in the dance ; but he soon rallied, and as soon 
as the musicians had commenced with an air from Rousseau, he ad- 
vanced at his own risk and peril, keeping continually hold of his 
partner’s hand. Every one closely observed this singular spectacle 
of age and infirmity, carried around in the same whirl. After the 
first figure it was necessary to force Fontenelle to rest himself. 
‘Come,’ said Madame d’Epinay, ‘God be praised, you have got 
through with a difficult step.” ‘It is the one before the last,’ said 
Fontenelle, reseating himself. ‘ When the last comes, I may make 
a wry face, but at least after that I shall have a long rest.’ ‘ There 
is,’ said Madame d’Epinay, ‘an old proverb which says: ‘It is only 
the first step that costs anything.’ ‘That proverb is not common 
sense ; the step which costs the most is the last. The first step! ah, 
madame, why could we not have made it together? Ah, if I was 
only eighty!” 


Piron is a name suggestive of wit and satire—and we 
are not disappointed in what we find in M. Houssaye of 
the Burgundian poet. The following passage of arms 
between him and Voltaire, sounds like the ready and 
practical turn of Dean Swift in such contests, or the ex- 
travagances of Rabelais’ heroes. 


“T shall pass over the epigrams of Piron on Voltaire in silence ; 
Piron had the best of it; but I would not willingly forget this little 
scene at the chateau of the Marquis of Mimeure. The marquis 
liked Piron, the marchioness Voltaire ; hence they sometimes met at 
the same door. One morning, Piron found Voltaire alone at the 
fire-place of the saloon, stretched at his ease in a great arm-chair, 
with legs extended on each side, and feet resting on the andirons. 
Piron bowed five or six times, to indicate that he wanted his place 
by the fire; Voltaire answered by a slight nod; Piron bravely 
seized an arm-chair, and rolled it beside the hearth; Voltaire took 
out his watch, Piron his snuff-box ; the one took the tongs, the other 
snuff; the one blew his nose, the other sneezed ; Voltaire, getting 
tired, began to gape with all his might; Piron, elated, began to 
laugh ; Voltaire drew a crust from his coat pocket, and crunched it 
between his teeth with an incredible noise; Piron, without losing 
time, returned to the attack: he found a flask of wine in his pocket, 
and drank it slowly with a most bacchanalian smack. At this M. 
de Voltaire took offence. ‘Monsieur,’ said he to Piron, in a dry 
tone, and with the air of a grand signor, ‘I understand raillery as 
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well as another ; but your pleasantry, if it is such, passes the limits.’ 
‘Monsieur, it is so far from a pleasantry, that my flask is empty. 
‘Monsieur,’ replied Voltaire, ‘I have recently come out of a sick- 
ness which has left me with a continual desire to eat, and I eat.’ 
‘Eat, Monsieur, eat,’ said Piron ; ‘it is perfectly right; for my part, 
I have come out of Burgundy with a continual desire to drink, and 
I drink,’ ” 


Another repartee of Piron’s is too good to be lost, as it 
maintains the superiority of genius to the assumptions of 
vulgar rank, the honour and the independence which 
could at that period utter the sentiment. 


“ At that time, Piron went occasionally into society, dining here 
and there at a great mansion. He knew very well that it was his 
wit which was invited; as he said, ‘They hire me on wages.’ He 
went everywhere without bending the knee. One day, at the house 
of some marquis, whom I have forgotten; a nobleman made way for 
him, to enter the dining-room before him. The marquis, observing 
this ceremony, addressed the nobleman: ‘ Oh, Monsieur, the Count, 
don’t be so ceremonious; he is only a poet.’ FPiron repelled the 
insult like a man of spirit. He raised his head proudiy, and went 
in first, saying, ‘Since our titles are known I take my rank.’ ” 


The sketch of the Abbe Prevost must not be passed 
over; it contains but two colours answering to the two 
impulses, that alone seemed to have power over him, and 
exercised him in turn—love and religion. M. Houssaye 
considers that the famous romance of Manon Lescaut 
must be taken as a personal reminiscence of its author. 

Madame de Pompadour herself was a patron of verse, 
and especially patronized two poets. They were not im- 
maculate in their own character, nor was the muse much 
loftier than their patroness. A single scene will be suffi- 
cient to mark their fortunes and their genius. 


“When Bernis and Bernard met, as the cardinal expresses it, 
‘at the door of that rebellious heart which was to rule the world,’ 
they had both already strongly-marked characters. Bernis was de- 
vouied with pride and ambition ; Bernard, though he never became 
a caidinal, was, for all that, the wiser of the two; he knew that 
glory did not give her favours gratis; he contented himself with 
amours, with little songs, and little suppers, all in private. They 
had Loth followed their own course, without digressions and without 
obstacles, the one with joyous carelessness, the other with blind 
ardour, both meeting now and then, on account of a rhyme ora 
woman, with Euterpe or with Madame de Pompadour. ‘ Well, 
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where are we, Monsietr Abbé? ‘Faith! I have arrived at the 
Academy.’ A little later. ‘Here I am an ambassador’ Soon 
after, ‘minister’ Finally, ‘ Alas! there is nothing more to be gain- 
ed ; they have made me cardinal. But how is it with you, Ber- 
nard ? ‘ Always Gentil-Bernard, as Voltaire says.’ ‘And as the 
women say.’ ‘Ah, you happy poet! Do you want to belong to 
the Academy?” ‘Heaven defend me from it! it is more in your 
line, Monsieur Abbé.’ ” 


Rivarol was the lion of the saloons. The story of his 
marriage is mingled in with a specimen of his brilliant 
style on the scene of his triumphs. We shall extract the 
wit and leave out the romance, especially as we soon find 
out that the two lovers were a, pair of adventurers. 


“¢ Come, Monsieur de Rivarol,’ said Madame de Coigny, ‘you, 
who make up the gazette of our times so well, tell us what is going 
on at the theatre and the government, at the Academy and at Ver- 
sailles.’ ‘ At the Academy,’ said Rivarol, ‘Champfort has had his 
say, and has spoken like a book. It is a pity; I hoped better of 
Champfort at the Academy ; he is nothing more than a sprig of lily, 
grafted on a poppy-head.’ ‘Alas, the poor Academy! said the 
Abbé de Rastignac ; ‘Champfort was ouly wanting to its glory ; 
that Academy which has not given a thought to Rousseau and Di- 
derot. ‘Rousseau and Diderot!’ exclaimed Rivarol excited ; ‘ they 
would have disturbed the silence of the dead; for even they, in 
their writings, have stirring ‘appeals and rhetorical action, after’ 
their fashion ; they do not appear to be writing; they are always, 
as it were, at the tribune, the very reverse of many who have the 
appearance of writing when they speak.’ ‘If there was an Acade- 
my of good talkers, M. de Rivarol would be its President,’ said the 
Abbé de Baliviére. Rivarol bowed. ‘Monsieur the Abbé de Bali- 
viére is like those people who are always going to sneeze; he is 
always going to be witty.’ The Abbé, thinking it was a compli- 
ment, bowed in his turn. ‘Monsieur de Rivarol, I expect an epi- 
graph from you to inscribe in my book on morals.’ ‘ You mean an 
epitaph,’ said Rivarol, with refined cruelty, This time the Abbé 
acknowledged himself beaten. ‘ Always jesting, always a wag,’ he 
‘murmuted, as he disappeared in the crowd.’ ‘But,’ said the fair 
stranger, with an English accent, ‘ Monsieur de Rivarol can not fail 
to become a member of the Academy, for the wits assemble there,’ 
* Ah, madame,’ said Rivarol, ‘I know that it is a decided advantage 
not to have done‘anything, but one should not abuse it.’ ‘How, 
Monsieur de Rivarol! who, then, is more witty and accomplished 
than yourself? Your conversation is a book always open—’ ‘ At 
t he same page,’ said Rylhiére, who had just arrived. ‘ Good eve- 
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ning, Rulhiére,’ said Rivarol, a little nettled ; ‘it is always your 
way of announcing yourself; I am here ; why should we not put on 
gloves? In your criticism, the other day, you cuffed me with the 
hand with which you were writing” M. de Grimm was then an- 
nounced, ‘The devil!’ said the Abbé de Rastignac, approaching 
Rivarol. ‘M. de Grimm appears to have given the citizen of Ge- 
neva a good dressing, in a letter to Madame Necker.’ ‘ He must 
have taken great delight in writing that letter,’ said Rivarol, ‘ for 
little minds triumph over the faults of great geniuses, as owls enjoy 
an eclipse of the sun.’ ‘Take care! said the Abbé de Rastignac, 
‘M. de Grimm has great readiness of wit.’ ‘Pshaw! there is no- 
thing so unready as readiness of wit.’ ‘What news is there, Mon- 
sieur de Grimm? asked the Marchioness of St. Charmont, ‘ what 
do they say at Versailles? ‘ Nothing much,’ said Grimm, ‘there’s 
the king’s joke on the Abbé Maury. The illustrious abbé. has 
preached at Versailles, as everybody knows.’ ‘On what subject, on 
what text of Scripture ? ‘Does the abbé ever think about Scrip- 
ture? It was all profoundly political ; he wanted to give the king 
some lessons in finance, and the administration of: government. 
‘It’s a pity,’ said his majesty, on leaving the church, ‘if the Abbé 
Maury had only talked to us a little about religion, he would have 
spoken of everything.’ ” 


The man of action of the period is well presented in the 
varying life of La Clos: 


“Fancy to yourself, in 1760, at the time when Sophia Arnould 
made her débit at the opera, under the reign of Madame de Pom- 
padour, a young man, grown pale from dreams of heroic glory, 
studying the actions of the most illustrious captains, already re- 
nowned for his bravery, because he had fought in a duel, in despair 
of displaying himself on another field of battle ; by turns proud and 
happy to feel in his grasp the hilt of a sword, to discover in books 
the science of war. 

‘Now behold another portrait :—A chevalier of 1766, represen- 
tative of the roués of the Regency. We are at the opera at the 
débit of Mademoiselie Beaumesnil. A pastoral is represented. Our 
chevalier is in a box in fair and good, company ; they call him zeva- 
lier: he applauds the actress, and exclaims adorable / He disap- 
pears from the box, to go and offer his congratulations to the débu- 
tante. Un approaching, he repeats to her some impertinent verses. 
Mademoiselle Beaumesnil, in her delight, promises to receive him at 
her private levée. He returns to the box, where his long absence 
is already a cause of complaint. In that box there is a lady of 
furty, and a young girl just entering on life. 

‘Do you see, in a room in furnished lodgings, at Grenoble, about 
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1779, a man who is already grey, although still young? He is. 
seated ata little table, where he is writing rapidly, sometimes inter- 
rogating his memory, sometimes turning over Clarissa Harlowe, 
the Religieuse, and the Nouvelle Heloise. It is midnight; a small 
lamp throws its: faint “ght upon him. A malicious smile passes 
now and then over hislips. Lavater would have said that this man, 
who is writing a satire in the style of Petronius, is taking vengeance. 
It is a satire on the world in which he has lived, on the world 
which has opened its heart to him. Why should he seek revenge ? 
From caprice ; because he has discovered that at the bottom of the 
cup was poison ; because, dwelling in the hearts of women, he found 
the hell that was there concealed. But, believe it, he sought ven- 
geance, because, as a poet has said, he felt the shores of youth 
gliding away. 

“°89 has struck, like the funeral knell of the eighteenth century. 
Let us follow this man, who is beginning to be old; but who, by his 
actions, wishes to persuade himself that he is still voung. Let us 
follow him, step by step. Do you see him, at first, in those noisy 
orgies of the Palais Royal, seated at the right of the prince, whose 
counsellor he is. ‘ Liberty! republic!’ ery all these men of wit after 
supper, who fancy themselves proud Romans ; ‘ Liberty ! republic ? 
The cry issues from the Palais Royal, like a cannon-ball, against the 
palace of the Tuilleries. Follow the most excited of them all. Be- 
hold him drawing up with Brissot the famous petition of the Champ 
de Mars, calling for the trial of Louis XVI. That is not all; he 
makes himself the orator of the street, like Camille Desmoulins, on 
the day of the taking of the Bastile ; he draws in his train all the 
passions of the mob. A moment ago, he demanded the trial of the 
king; itis the head of Louis XVI. that he now demands. The 
orators of the clubs are jealous of the orator of the street, they im- 
prison him to rid themselves from his furious ambition. Is it over? 

“No; on the fifth of October, 1803, do you see that man at Ta- 
rento who is dying, worn out by every passion, good and evil? On 
the previous night he had still fought. Grateful France will not, 
perhaps, inscribe his name on a triumphal arch; but will she forget 
that the general of artillery, Chauderlos de la Clos, author of the 
Liaisons Dangereuses, fought heroically for her, on the Rhine and 
in Italy 2?” 


The charming and pathetic life of the musician Gretry, 
must be read throughout, and though we are tempted to 
extract the death of his three daughters—dying in succes- 
sion, so young and so gifted with genius,—we should per- 
haps weaken the interest by separating this touching epi- 
sode from the events with which it is associated. 
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We turn to the following glowing eulogy on the intel- 
lectual wealth of Diderot, the Encyclopedist : 


“He had the richest nature of the age, both in head and heart. 
Behold how ideas of all sorts breed tempests in that immense fore- 
head. The other chiefs of the valiant army, which called itself the 
Encyclopedia, were present only to temper his warmth, or profit by 
his conquest. All, Jean-Jacques himself, are more pre-occupied 
with laurels than with victory. Diderot alone did not think of laurels. 

“ A man worthy of glory for all ages, he nevertheless came in his 
own proper time. The Deity had marked him with a fatal seal. 
The arms which he had seized would have broken in his hands a 
century sooner or even a century later. 

“He was the true philosopher of the eighteenth century. He 
alone utters tones worthy of Leibnitz or Malebranche. While Mon- 
tesquieu and Raynal were studying politics, Voltaire the philoso- 
phers, without studying himself enough, Condillac psychology, 
D’Alembert geometry, Buffon the pomp of ideas rather than ideas, 
D’Holbach chemistry, Diderot rose higher—he dared to create an 
entire world. Jean-Jacques alone, by his sublime reveries, ap- 
proaches him on these precipitous heights. I have said that Dide- 
rot dared to create. It would be more just to say that he dared to 
destroy. His work is actually one of destruction, but not a sterile 
work. After the mournful harvest of prejudice, the good seed may 
be sown. 

“Tdeas are birds of passage which traverse the world, carried 
along by a fragrant breeze, or chased by storms. Sometimes the 
bird of passage is an eagle, who is to strike with his unseen wing the 
forehead of a philosopher or a hero. Sometimes it is a light swal- 
low who shakes over poets and lovers, his wing steeped in the dew 
of the meadows. Diderot saw the flight of the eagle and the swal- 
low. The great wing struck his forehead, the drop of dew fell 
upon his heart.” 


In the sketch of Louis XV. are the following observa- 
tions, equally profound and poetical. Do they not furnish 
the clue with which to unravel many of the enigmas of 
the period? 

“ Love metamorphoses itself often in France. Sometimes it is a 
dreamer. There are two kinds of dreamers: the dreamer on the 
borders of the Lignon, and the dreamers upon the shore of Lake 
Leman : at another time it is a petit-maitre like Boufflers or Dorat ; 
it is a shepherd playing his pipes; it is a précieuse ridicule, that 
opens, like Mademoiselle de Seudéry, her circle (saloon,) her alcove 
(bed-chamber,) her recess (boudoir,) to people of leisure ; in a word, 
a half a century hardly passes in France before love changes its 
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character,, Love was never so unlike itself as in 1750; it was 
enough to make the world regret the bureaux of intellect and the 
bureaux of fashion (as they were affectedly called) of Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry ; those assaults with epigrams of an affected conceit, 
and with far-fetched madrigals when the result was nonsense, but 
everything was conducted in all decency and honour, in the senti- 
mental style of the day. 

“ Art, in 1750, was only a plaything like love; it was a mere 
warbling and cooing of birds. Ask the composers of musical airs, 
how they had to spice their musical ragouts ; the painters of pastels 
how they had to put the roses into the cheeks; the small poets 
what a number of artificial bouquets and pretty nothings in verse 
they had to get up. Art, sacrificing its majestic beauty, followed 
the train of Madame de Parabére, all painted, perfumed, wearing 
patches, gorgeous with lace and ribands. Hence all those poetical 
bouquets to Chloris, those Graces in déshabille, those licentious ma- 
drigals, those unceremonious musical: airs of the little operas, those 
Cupids whose roses even crowned their torches. One day, France 
had wandered so far from Nature and all virtue, that poetry and 
painting, as if from a chaste remembrance of earlier times, or, per- 
haps, in order to veil in history the scandals of their day, sang and 
painted the pure heaven of innocence; the idyl flourished again ; 
but in spite of the pure rays and fresh dews which came from Ger- 
many, it flourished badly. The breath exhausted in pleasure, was 
wanting for poetry.” 


The specimens of the wit and the poetry of the French 
Sardanapalus, we have not time to quote. 

The first volume ends with the statuettes of three Gra- 
ces of the Opera. Mademoiselle de Camargo, Sophie Ar- 
nould, and Mademoiselle Guimaud. They are as neces- 
sary parts in the drama of the eighteenth century, as some 
ladies of the same sort are in the charming pages of Gil 
Blas. 

Crebillon, the tragic, and Crebillon, the gay, are two 
portraits we would gladly spend some time before, only 
we fear that we shall rob our readers of pleasure by giv- 
ing them too many draughts in anticipation. 

We extract a short anecdote from the life of Buffon: 


“One day when the ‘ Natural History,’ was quoted in the pre- 
sence of Voltaire, ‘Not so natural,’ he replied. Voltaire, with his 
hatred of the deluge, allowed himself to contradict the opinion of 
Buffon in regard to the shells found upon the surface of the earth, 
which, according to the naturalist, had been deposited there by the 
sea. In Voltaire’s opinion, the pilgrims in the times of the Cru- 
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sades, had brought these shells to France from Syria. It took a 
naturalist like Buffon to mistake this joke for serious. At first he 
got angry, and then afterwards acknowledged that he was wrong in 
so doing. This little quarrel was soon settled ; each of the two op- 
ponents settled it in his peculiar way: Voltaire by a stroke, ‘I do 
not wish to remain at sword’s point with M. de Buffon for a cockle- 
shell;’ and Buffon by an elegant phrase, ‘It may be thought, as I 
think myself, that I have not treated M. de Voltaire with sufficient 
seriousness. I acknowledge that it would have been better not to 
have uttered this opinion at all, than to have uttered it with a joke. 
I declare so much for M. de Voltaire, myself, and posterity.” This 
interchange of courtesies did not stop here. Buffon presented Vol- 
taire with a copy of his works ; Voltaire wrote him a letter of thanks, 
in which he spoke of Archimedes the first, as the predecessor of 
Buffon. Buffon, in reply, remarked that a second Voltaire would 
never be spoken of.” 


It would not do to pass over Watteau ; he, perhaps, is 
the truest representative of the age among its painters. 


“ What a beautiful romance could be made out of a landscape of 
Watteau! The romance is, however, ready made ; there is but one 
page; all that is needed for the romance of happiness. Mark those 
ever-verdant trees, on which the sun throws all its brillianey; ad- 
vance under their shadow, where are scattered the most beautiful of 
women and most ardent of lovers. Listen: it is an intoxicating 
concert : the breeze shakes the roses and violets ; the fountain spreads 
its crystals on the moss ; in so beautiful a place the dove flaps her 
wings in passing; the turtle-dove coos near by. Listen yet! here 
those rosy lips are singing of love; the charming mouth promises 
happiness! Do you hear, farther off, those gentle words, that kiss 
taken ere granted? Do you perceive the eloquent silence? The 
grass is fresh and covered with flowers ; come forward again, to ad- 
mire the ornaments of these beautiful ladies ; they have none other 
than their smile and their glance! Find me a diamond as spark- 
ling as that eye, a rose as fresh as that smiling mouth! They are 
covered with nothing, as if from the love of God! An indiscreet 
bodice, where a hand is sometimes placing a bouquet, a rumpled 
petticoat, a scarf which plays in the wind and plays with love; more 
frequently a domino, satin slippers, and a fan, that is all, but quite 
enough, I fancy. It, however, often happens that this dress is doffed 
for a bath in the river. What capricious naiads! We have then 
no other veil than the waves, the foliage, the evening mist, the at- 
mosphere, The landscape is alwaya a master-piece. A statue 
stands near the old elm tree, art amid nature. The vapoury distan- 
ces attract, the brilliancy of the foreground dazzles you, I regret, 
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however, not to see in the corner of the picture the little beggar 
gayly munching his crust, at the side of the road. Such a new- 
comer would perhaps be a happy contrast to those happy groups of 
lovers ; it would be a recollection of the truths of humanity face to 
face with all these brilliant falsehoods ; the women would be none 
the less handsome ; the lovers none the less gallant; on the contra- 
ry, every one would be the gainer, especially the spectator. A 
great master never forgets that poetry is beautiful only by its con- 
trasts ; a perpetual smile lasts too long; the fairest falsehood deludes 
but for a moment.” 


The style of M. Houssaye is, as has been seen, extreme- 
ly brilliant and antithetical—it is at once picturesque and 
epigrammatic. After our imagination has been led into 
one of the vividly decorated saloons of this luxurious 
epoch, and we have listened to the conversation of its long 
vanished inmates, a single sparkling phrase makes us see 
the true character and motives ofthe actors. History has 
of late times called on poetry often to aid her in invisag- 
ing the past, and, in our days, a mere catalogue of events 
will hardly secure readers unless the “ faculty divine ” 
may gather some pictures from the page. But criticism 
and a knowledge of character are likewise necessary to 
give point to the narrative, and even a succession of vivid- 
ly coloured scenes would be tame, if they lacked. this pun- 
gent condiment of the mind. M. Houssaye meets all the 
requirements of the new, or rather the revived art of his- 
torical composition. 

The objection has been urged that too many scenes of 
seductive voluptuousness are displayed in these pages, 
and too many of the goddesses of the opera, and beauties 
of the court, are introduced. The author would, certainly, 
have been false to historical truth if he had excluded them 
—it was the age of Madame de Pompadour. They, how- 
ever, meet the reward of their choice, and virtue is vindi- 
cated by the remorse, penitence, and misery of age and 
the death-bed. The historian has not, in painting the 
crime, forgotten to relate its punishment. Is not this the 
order of nature, and the moral lesson which it is the great 
aim of history to inculcate ? 
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Art. V.—Tue Barrie or Cuurvususco. 


Tue victory of Contreras was the first part of the event- 
ful drama, which was enacted on the 20th of August. The 
others followed in rapid succession; the fall of San Anto- 
nio ; the defeat and dispersion of the Mexican reserves ; 
the storming of the ¢éte-de-pont ; the surrender of the con- 
vent. These several affairs, according to Gen. Scott’s re- 
port, constituted the five acts, the five great triumphs, of 
the day’s tragedy. The three battles of Churubusco—each 
one distinct in action, yet ultimately connected with the 
other, and conducing to a single result, formed the grand 
dénouement of the plot. It exhibited some of the highest 
traits of the soldier ; bravery, energy, and fortitude. It dis- 
closed, also, the prominent characteristics of our people; 
enthusiasm, tenacity of purpose, the unconquerable spirit: 
and the strategic operations of the general-in-chief, proved 
his possession of the qualities of a great captain. Severe 
criticism, cold through want of sympathy, or interested 
from prejudice, by adopting extreme rules, and misapply- 
ing some of them, has detracted from the merits of this 
combat, in denouncing its blundering conduct, and, at best, 
its wanton sacrifice of human life. But, even were the 
opinions true, that its immediate result was not impor- 
tant ; that it was not essential to the crowning achieve- 
ment of occupying the enemy’s capital; and that it fruit- 
lessly impaired the integrity of the army‘for enduring 
efforts ; still, it would not be denied that the tone of our 
troops was vastly elevated; that the enemy, with great 
odds of numbers, driven from his strong position and bro- 
ken in spirit, was rendered more susceptible of subsequent 
overthrow ; that the prowess of our arms was illustrated 
anew, and that additional lustre was given to the Ameri- 
can character. ° 

Whatever errors, gross or trivial, there may have been 
committed—and whatever regret may be awakened by 
the recollection of individual losses,—no one, we are sure, 
would consent to blot Churubusco from the page of our 
history. In compensation for our losses, all would rather 
receive, though with melancholy pleasure, the world-wide 
renown and the national glory, which are the immortal 
trophies of heroic deeds. For the warrior, in his bloody 
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shroud, what nobler epitaph, than that, in the discharge 
of patriotic duty, despising fear, and emulous in the con- 
flict, he fell in the hour of triumph. And were it the for- 
tune of all such demi-gods of conquest, to lie where they 
fall, unnoticed and unnamed,* without a record to embla- 
zon to posterity their separate fame, the proud monument 
of their achievements would yet exist, in the enhanced 
reputation of their country, and in the increased moral 
power of their countrymen. Nothing of great actions 
perishes utterly, whatever the fate of the actors. The 
philosopher who dies in promulgating the successful 
experiment of a long studied theory—the poet who wears 
out existence in developing the mysteries of his inspira- 
tion—the painter who breathes on convass the ideal of his 
soul, and exhausts the springs of life in its elaboration,— 
or the sculptor, who sinks nerveless, after long toil, before 
the perfect statue which his own chisel had wrought—all 
leave their impress on the human heart, and advance the 
progress of the human mind. Equally effective, does the 
hero of battle, pouring out his life-blood for his country’s 
sake, and disclosing or establishing a principle of his art, 
touch some lasting cord of sympathy, or prompt to useful and 
multiplying thought. Nor can the tendency of his profes- 
sion to destroy life, degradet it from the pale of elevated 


* We have no present sympathy with the movement of Kossuth, and may 
therefore be pardoned for introducing a passage from his speech at Rirming- 
ham, England. Its allusion is exclusively military. “The glory of battles 
is ascribed to the leaders, in history—theirs are. the laurels of immortality. 
And yet, in meeting the danger, they knew that, alive or dead, their name 
will live forever on the lips of the people. How different, how purer, is the 
light spread on the image of shiousenas of the people’s sons, who, knowing 
that where they fall they will lie unknown, their names unhonoured and un- 
sung ; but who, nevertheless, animated by the love of freedom and fatherland, 
went on, calmly singing national anthems, against the batteries whose cross- 
fire vomited death and destruction on them, and took them without firing a 
shot—they who fell, falling with the shout, ‘Hurra for Hungary,” ae 
“ Even the features of Cato partook of the impression of his dreariness. A 
shadow passed over the brow of Socrates, on drinking the hemlock cup. With 
us, those who bent over the nameless victims of the love of country, 1ying on 
the death-field beneath Buda’s walls, met but the impression of a smile on the 
frozen lips of the dead, and the dying answered those who would console, 
but by the words, ‘ Never mind ; Buda is ours.’ ” 

+ The germ of these illustrations might form the text of a metaphysical 
essay. In using them, we have not the pretension to conflict with those phi- 
losophers who maintain the innate existence of notions or laws of thought, 
which determine abstract and necessary truth; nor with those who believe 
that even axioms are but generalizations from experience. While conforming 
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pursuits, or excite with reason the hostility of sects or class- 
es. It arose, perhaps the first, with the very dawn of 
mankind ; it has engaged, through all time, the energy of 
human genius, and impelled it to its loftiest efforts ; it 
served to cement the fabric of civil society ; it confirmed, 
while it aided to form, the civilization of the world ;* it 
fixed on equitable bases the laws of international inter- 
course; and while man’s passions exist, his nature not being 
revolutionized, war must continue to be practiced,} as the 
most certain and the most ennobling means of national 
adjustments. Withall the arts and sciences, if not at the 
surnmit of all, it merits study and improvement. Every 
field of arms confirms some experience, or developes new 
theory, and while the bold encounter for victory, with life 
on the hazard, wins the general admiration, original ideas 
are furnished{ to the military student, towards perfecting 
an indispensable department of knowledge. 


in judgment to both doctrines, of innate notions, and those derived or developed 
from external contact or observation, we only assert that maxims of wisdom 
are drawn from experiment or experience, not only in war, politics, &., but 
in ordinary life, Whatever notions are inborn, for a wise course of conduct 
in any avocation, and to fix comparatively the rules of such course, experi- 
ment is indispensably requisite. By association, new thoughts will be awaken- 
ed—by trial, new -theories are established into uniform practice—and the la- 
bours undergone, and the sufferings endured, stir the latent sentiments, and 
induce the profound and practical meditation of human kind. Etiam capillus 
unus habet umbram suam. The smallest hair casts a shadow. 

* A close examination of the rise of empires will lead to all these conclu- 
sions. Bacon furnishes a summary of the uses of the profession of arms. He 
offers six essential requirements for the greatness of a State, of which four 
are as follows: Ist, In the population and breed of men. 2d, In the valour 
and military disposition of the people. 3d, In the fitness of every man to be 
asoldier. 4th, In the temper of the government to elevate the national cha- 
racter. (2d vol.) All pointing to the military art. In his Advancement of 
Learning, he says: “The arts which flourish in times while virtue is in 
growth, are military ; while in State, are liberal; while in declination, are vo- 
luptuary.” For all purposes of grandeur and glory, for power, respectability, 
and happiness, the-same wise man says: “ Above all things cultivate a stout 
and warlike disposition of the people.” 

+ “The Privce or Peace never specially forbade war, but lett it to the 
spirit of the gospel to remove the causes of war. . . The sweeping con- 
demnation of all war by the Quakers is not warranted by Scripture.” Small 
Books on Great Subjects, 3d vol. 

¢ ‘“ There is an unreasonable, uncharitable and superstitious notion, that a 
soldier, so far as his profession is concerned, is ‘of the world,’ and that a 
man who dies on the field of battle iy necessarily less prepared for his change 
than one who dies in his bed,” &c. The evils pointed out. Maurice’s King- 
dom of Christ. 

Cesar said the suddenest passage from life was the easiest. And Bacon 
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But the vindication of the battle of Churubusco may be 
placed on other, and, perhaps, higher grounds, than those 
here indicated, which in the progress, or in the sequel of 
this paper, we will endeavour to disclose. 

Having ended our last article with the affair of Contre- 
ras, we will resume thence the thread of our account of 
the campaign, and proceed to the narrative of events, in- 
clusive of the armistice, which was signed, at least on our 
part, as the preliminary to negotiations and peace. 

After securing the trophies of the field, and detailing a 
guard for the prisoners, Gen. Smith, still in command, 
ordered the pursuit of the flying enemy. At this juncture 
Twiggs arrived on the ground, and led the movement on 
San Angel, where a skirmish ensued; but the Mexicans 
still retired, and it was unimportant. Pillow joined at 
this point, and pressed forward, with an occasional inter- 
change of shots between the hostile parties, as far as Co- 
yacan. An order detained him there, until the arrival of 
Scott. 

The road from Contreras passes through San Angel— 
three miles—and, at a short distance beyond, branches; 
the left branch, a causeway,* led east of north, to the garita 
Nino Perdido, about five miles, and passed nearly two miles 
to the westward of Churubusco; the right ran north of east 
to Coyacan, one and three-fourths miles, and thence to 
the San Antonio causeway, a mile farther, upon which it 
debouched at the hamlet of Churubusco. The enemy, 
aiming for this position, took the latter route, and our 
troops, who were ignorant of the formidable works there, 
and only intent on coming up with their lightfooted anta- 
gonists, followed hotly after them to Coyacan, where, as 
said above, they were halted. From this place a road 
passed southeasterly two miles to the rear of San Antonio. 

Gen. Scott was not long in reaching the head of his 
column, where, on passing through the lines, he was wel- 
comed by three general cheers. He informed the troops 
that there was more work to be done that day, and at 
once arranged his combination against the enemy. En- 
gineer Lee, escorted by Kearney’s dragoons, was sent to 


forcibly remarked, ‘death is a friend of ours, and he that is not ready to en- 
tertain him is not at home!” 

* Distances are derived from map of Topographical Engineers. Semmes 
likewise states them. 
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reconnoitre the rear of San Antonio; the rifle regiment 
followed in support ; and Worth was to be notified of our 
position, if possible. Without waiting for Lee’s report, 
however, Pillow,* with Cadwallader’s brigade—1 1th, 14th 
infantry, and voltigeur regiments,—was ordered along the 
same route, to assail the rear of San Antonio, in concert 
with Worth in front. Twiggs, with Smith’s brigade, was 
directed towards Churubusco, to drive the enemy before 
him, and cut off the retreat from San Antonio. Pierce, 
with his brigade—9th, 12th, 15th regiments, and Reno’s 
howitzers—was despatched to make a détour to our left, 
and attack the flank of the Mexican reserves, stationed 
along the causeway from the téte-de-pont to the city. 
These orders were all given, as declared by Gen. Scott, 
within the same ten minutes. The vital importance of 
Pierce’s movement, so well calculated,t if successful, to 
decide the day, induced the General in a short time to re- 
inforce that column with the brigade of Shields, consisting 
of the New-York and Palmetto regiments. This officer, 
being senior to Pierce, would assume command. He was 
led to the point of attack by Engineer Lee, who had re- 
turned to head-quarters, on perceiving Worth’s success. 
In the meantime Worth had prepared to storm San 
Antonio. Garland’s brigade had returned from the mound 
of Zacatapec, on the fall of Contreras. The position had 
been repeatedly and daringly reconnoitered by Captain 
(Brevet Lieut. Col.) Mason. Worth, as well as this intel- 
ligent officer, believed that the right flank could be readi- 
ly turned : and accordingly; at 11 o’clock, A. M., Clarke’s 
brigade was detached, under Mason’s lead, to crossft the 


* Gen. Scott’s report and testimony before Pillow’s court of inquiry. It is 
due to Pillow, to say, that he sent an officer from San Angel to Seott, then at 
Contreras, to ask permission to attack San Antonio in rear, in conjunction 
with Worth in front. The reply was, to proceed cautiously. Testimony of 
Lieut. Davis, 14 Inf. Pillow’s Court. This was not denied, we believe, and is 
of no importance. We may yet, if it appears to be worth the candle, look 
into the proceedings of the court in a distinct paper. 

+ Gen. Scott’s report. 

t Scott, in his report, says he ordered this attack. Pillow says, in his re- 
port, that he learned so. Ripley contradicts it. Worth remarks: “ Under 
general instructions and discretion granted by the General-in-chief,” &c. It 
is probable that Scott sent a special order, which was not received until Worth 
had marched ; or equally so, that Scott said precisely what he reports, which 
adds that Worth would assail “as soon as approached in rear by Pillow’s 
and Twiggs’ divisions ;’ and Worth did not await this approach, and thus 
acted by general instructions. But query? What if Worth had stormed at 8 
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edge of the Pedrigal, envelope the right of the works, and 
at the same time obstruct retreat from their rear. Gar- 
land’s brigade was drawn up behind a protecting angle of 
the causeway, in readiness to advance rapidly on the fort, 
when Clarke should become engaged. The 4th infantry 
(from Garland’s command) was sent along the left of the 
causeway, to support Clarke if necessary, or, if possible, 
to seize upon a hostile battery. Clarke, in his progress, 
encountered skirmishers sent to oppose him, and brushing 
them away, approached the causeway in rear of the 
work. At the signal, Garland gallantly dashed forward, 
with a company preceding, to draw the fire and expose 
the magnitude of the batteries ; he expected a severe con- 
flict, but not a gun was fired, and there was no resist- 
ance at the place, from which he discovered the enemy now 
in full retreat. Securing the abandoned guns, &c., he 
began the pursuit. Seeing the Mexicans* retire, two com- 
panies,—5Sth infantry, Clarke’s brigade,—under Ruggles 
and Merrill, which were deployed nearest the road, and 
urged by Mason, moved againstt their flank. After some 
firing they bravely charged the column, numbering over 
2000 men! and cut it intwo. One portion faced about, 
and finally escaped over the meadows—the other hasten- 
ed towards Churubusco, two miles distant. These com- 
panies, now joined by the 6th infantry, pressed on in pur- 
suit, making prisoners (one a general) and seizing a gun 
on the way. Arriving{ at the hamlet, the causeway was 
blocked by the enemy’s train—they frightened off the 
guard and conductors—and passed on, a battalion of the 


instead of 11 o'clock, without orders, and been defeated—would not a court 
have ‘inquired into it? We say, yes. 

* It is asserted in “ The Other Side,” that, on learning the defeat at Con- 
treras, Santa Anna ordered the prompt withdrawal from San Antonio. 

+ Ripley and (even) Worth say Merrill and McPhail. It is anerror. I 
was Ruggles. We rely on his report, corroborated by McIntosh. (See re- 
ports.) Clarke says, too, that R. was in the advance. 

Scott says five guns were taken. Garland says “several.” Worth omits 
the number ofthem. Ruggles took a 24 pounder ; Ripley says a 32 pounder. 

t These flying troops were the Victoria and Hidalgo battalions, who did 
not fire a gun on the 20th. They passed through the téte-de-pont, and on to 
the city, where they arrived, ‘much wearied and sunburnt.” (Intercepted 
letters.) These were the Polkas—the national guard—the better class of 
citizens. Brave men! 

The general captured was Perdigon, (Other Side,) of whom Semmes gives 
an amusing account. He was a fat fellow, and a soldier ran him out of breath 
and caught him. He said his aide had ran off with his horse | 
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6th infantry in advance, to strike the enemy beyond. But 
their career was suddenly checked by a tremendous fire 
from the téte-de-pont, which was aggravated by a severe 
discharge on their flank from the convent. They could 
not sustain it—the division was a long way behind ; yet 
they would not retreat, and diverged to the right into a 
corn field for shelter. A desultory fire was kept up for 
awhile, but without hope of prompt support, the greater 
portion withdrew to the approaching division. A few 
men, however, under* Walker, Armistead, and others, 
held their ground for a while longer. 

Having conducted the antagonist armies to the scene 
of combat, it becomes necessary to describe, briefly, the 
field of operations, and the enemy’s defences, and to state 
the numbers of the respective forces. 

The hamlet of Churubusco consists principally of scat- 
tered mud houses, and lies on the southern side of the 
river (?) of the same name. It is situated in an extensive 
flat, which, divided into fields, and subject to inundation 
by means of irrigating drains, was mainly covered in 
August by a full growth of Indian corn. Its eastern quar- 
ter is traversed by the San Antonio causeway, which, 
flanked by deep ditches, and fringed with maguey and 
other trees, runs due north, four miles, to the city. Along 
its southern border passes the Coyacan road, abutting at 
right angles against the causeway. At its western ex- 
tremity, some three hundred and fifty yards from the 
causeway—two hundred yards or more north of the Coya- 


* The 6th infantry detachment numbered about 150 men, and was com- 
manded by Capt. Wm. Hoffman. The Walker alluded to, now Brevet Lieut. 
Col, isa native of Augusta, Georgia. At O-kee-cho-be, Florida, he was 
struck by five balls —two of the wounds were highly dangerous, one through 
the neck, the other in the chest. He escaped at Churubusco, but we will no- 
tice him again at Molino del Rey. His daring and chivalrous spirit has im- 
pelled him to fearful hazards, and desperate wounds; and yet he is in harness 
for another encounter, whenever the occasion may offer. We have known 
him from early youth, and in character, the boy was father to the man. 

Augusta had another representative in Lieut. W. M. Gardner, 2d infantry. 
He placed his hands first on one of the guns captured at Contreras. At Chu- 
rubusco he was amid the sweeping fire from the right flank, and received two 
wounds. Reports of Riley and Capt. T. Morris, Doc. No.1. App. pp. 90-96. 

And yet a third distinguished officer of the 20th, although ie in South- 
Carolina, was reared near Augusta—Lieut. James Longstreet, 8th infantry. 
He was the adjutant of his regiment, and, with its colours floating over him, 
he was the first to plunge into the ditch of the téte-de-pont, and the first in 
the work. Worth’s report. 
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can road, and about as far south of the river, the last two 
running parallel,—stood the convent called San Pablo. 
This was built of stone, and formed the citadel, against 
the assault of Twiggs’s division. The pile and its defen- 
sive works consisted* of a large main building, with a 
belfry, facing the Coyacan road, a smaller edifice in 
front, both enclosed by a wall, that was scaffolded 
for infantry. Twenty paces or more, in advance, was 
traced a field-work, having a curtain uniting two angles 
or bastions, with a ditch in front ; the exterior side of the 
left bastion continued back to the wall of the convent ; 
that of the right was incomplete, and did not extend quite 
sofar. The curtain mounted four guns, which command- 
ed our approach, traced perpendicularly, from the Coyacan 
route; the left bastion had one gun, bearing on the San 
Antonio causeway, which had shown its sting upon the 
gallant advance of Worth’s division; the right had two 
piecest in barbette, which enfiladed another road branching 
three hundred yards distant from the Coyacan road, and 
coming directly to the convent. The rear, and partly the 
right flank, were not protected by entrenchments, and 
were guarded by a body of lancers. The walls of the 
yard and buildings, (the latter pierced for musketry)—the 
flat and parapeted roofs,—the windows and the belfry,— 
were crowded with infantry soldiers—so, also, the lines 
of the field-work. Three thousand men under Gen. 
Rincon, acting President Anaya, and others, garrisoned 
the place. The ammunition proved to be abundant, as 
some was captured with the work. The “San Patricio ” 
companies, or battalion, deserters from our army, and 
numbering nearly a hundred, were in large proportion 
stationed here, and, it is said, efficiently manned three 


* These particulars are from the report of Gen. Smith, and from “The 
Other Side.” The latter speaks of the ditch, which is omitted elsewhere. 
The latter says of the conyent (p. 292,) that “a better (place) could not be 
required,” to “resist or check” an enemy. It was their strong point, and 
not the téte-de-pont, which the editor of the work says, in a note (p. 284) 
was “never reckoned among the fortifications.” What will Semmes say to 
this, who terms it the “ key point,” &c., &c., and upon this ground bases the 
assertion that Worth won the battle with the trifling “subordinate” aid of 
the other divisions. 

+ Report of Capt. Dimmick, commanding Ist artillery. Doc. No. 1, Appen- 


dix, p. 78. 
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of the seven* guns. A portion of them fought at the 
téte-de-pont. ; 

The river is a moderate stream, ditched (fifty feet wide) 
for several miles, and embanked to prevent overflow. 
The dykes (on both sides) constituted breastworks, behind 
which, for a good distance to the east, were ranged dense 
masses of infantry. Trees grew upon and beside them, 
which afforded additional protection. The San Antonio 
causeway crossed the river at the Puente-del-Rosario, 
from four hundred to five hundred yards beyond the junc- 
tion of the Coyacan road. This bridge was covered by a 
regular field-fort—the 1éte-de-pont—having curtains, bas- 
tions, and a wet ditch. In this work were mounted four 
guns, two in embrasure,t pointing down the causeway, 
and two in barbette, commanding the left flank. As 
many men as could be employed, occupied the place. The 
distance to the convent, in a southwest direction, was 
about four hundred yards. Between the two a sort of 
breastwork was thrown up, behind which were sheltered 
a continuous line of infantry. Along the causeway in 
rear, towards the city, apparently for a mile or two, were 
stationed the reserves of cavalry and infantry. Santa 
Anna commanded, and was posted generally with the re- 
serve. 

It is manifest that the position was a strong one, and it 
was certainly very numerously guarded. With more time 
to have recovered from the depression naturally engen- 
dered by flight,—to have reflected calmly and to have re- 
solved firmly,—it seems difficult to suppose that one- 
fourth of their numbers could ever have dislodged them. 


* All concur in the seven guns, except Semmes, who says three! This be- 
lief probably added to his impression that Worth’s division accomplished 
everything. There were four pieces in the bridge head, although Scott says 
three were taken. Col. Waite, commanding 8th infantry, which first entered 
the work, asserts it. Doc. No.1, p. 64, Appendix. 

+t An embrasure is an opening through the parapet for cannon, which so 
fired may command a limited extent of country. Barbette batteries are plat- 
forms elevated above the parapet, which enable guns placed on them to. have 
a free range of the surrounding country. The literal French meaning of bar- 
bet is ashaggy dog. We have taken the feminine orthography ! 

We have placed part of the Saint Patrick companies in the ¢éte-de-pont, 
through deference to Worth, who makes such report ; although Santa Anna 
on the 19th November (see paper in proceedings of Pillows’ court) says, that 
they were all ordered by him to the convent previous to the battle. 
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With less time than was granted, or could Pillow and 
Twiggs united, have continued rapidly the pursuit, looking 
to the actual results of the day, we may again reasonably 
suppose that the Mexican would have been promptly 
expelled from his works—the long battle not have been 
waged, and at less sacrifice,—and the position of the army 
identical with what it was on the evening of the 20th of 
August. But it would have been accidental,—a fortunate 
concurgence of circumstances—upon which now it is idle 
to speculate. The enemy numbered from 27,000 to 32,000 
of all arms. Our general, dreadfully exposed on level 
ground, the view* intercepted by the corn and trees, the 
roads enfiladed by cannon, the other approaches through 
mud flats and over innumerable ditches—was placed un- 
der great disadvantages as to the ground: and, as to force, 
he counted but 7,845 men of all arms.+ And, of these, all 
were not at any one time engaged in the conflict. The 
7th infantry, the rifles, the voltigeurs, and two companies 
of the 8th infantry, unfortunately for them, and not at 
their desire, were not really in the combat. Harney, 
whose cavalry had been ordered up from San Augustin, 
could not act, from the nature of the ground. Quitman— 
less Shields’ brigade—guarded, as the post of honour, says 
Scott, our trains, which were threatened by a large force 
in the rear. 

But we turn to the series of conflicts which Hoffman’s 
little battalion of 150 men had boldly commenced, and the 
events of the day may be found to disprove the remark of 
old Frederick of Prussia, that “ Dieu est toujours 4 coté de 
gros battaillons.” 

We commence with the conflict of Twiggs’ division, be- 
cause it was the first regularly in action, and had been 
nearly an hour engaged before Worth directed his brigade 


* Thirty-two thousand acknowledged by the Mexicans themselves. See 
Intercepted Letters, to be found in Doc. No. 65, Ist ses. 80th Cong., p. 430, 
Pillow’s court. 

+ We rely on the map of Top. Engineers. Scott, in his report on entering 
the city, says 8,497. Doc. No. 1, p. 884. The proportion, he adds, was 1 to 
34. It was nearer 1 to44. The 7th infantry were not inaction. They had 
changed position when Riley sent for them, (see his report,) and only arrived 
when the church was captured. The rifles marched to and fro. The volti- 
geurs were posted behind a church, (see Pillow’s report,) and behind Duncan’s 
battery, (see Col. Andrews’ report,) and were very little exposed. Two com- 
panies of 8th infantry were in support of Duncan’s battery. (Waite’s report.) 
A squadron of Harney’s cavalry did service, and will be noticed. 
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upon the téte-de-pont. Twiggs moved forward with 
Smith’s brigade, preceded by a reconnoitering officer 
(Stevens.) Arriving within a few hundred yards of the 
convent, that officer reported that a one gun battery enfi- 
laded the direct road to the work, and suggested that it 
could be turned by the left. A closer examination was 
ordered, under the support of Lieut. Smith of the engineer 
company of sappers and miners; although the general 
supposed that the enemy’s stand was taken solely tp cover 
the retreat from San Antonio, which was now known to 
have begun. At this moment the rapid firing on the 6th 
infantry was heard. Believing it to be an engagement of 
the rifles, sent previously by Scott to support Lee’s recon- 
noissance, Twiggs promptly despatched Dimmick (lst ar- 
tillery) to move down the road, assist that regiment, and 
repulse* the enemy. Dimmick deployed his command, and 
advanced towards the front of the convent. In a few 
minutes he encountered a storm of grape, round shot, and 
musketry. Nothing daunted, he pressed forward, through 
the corn, until a view of the works could be had, when his 
right found themselves within a hundred yards of the 
curtain and left bastion, and the left at seventy yards 
from the right bastion. The discharges were terrible, but, 
without recoiling, these brave men sheltered themselves 
as much as practicable, held their ground, and maintained 
the fight. By the advice of Engineer Stevens, Taylor’s 
battery was now brought into requisition. Conducted by 
this officer, it was planted in a field to the right of the 
forks of the road, and opened with the view to drive the 
infantry from their stations, and thus enable our men to 
storm the work. It was greatiy exposed, but Taylor con- 
tinued the struggle, as Gen. Sinith remarked, under the 
“severest shower of grape, canister, and musketry, that 
ever was witnessed.” The sharp shooters were expelled 
from the steeple and the azoteas (flat roofs,) but it was 
futile to direct such light pieces against the entrench- 


* Dimmick says (report) that he marched about “noon.” Thus Twiggs’ 
division must have been engaged near an hour before Worth’s, which moved 
at first against San Antonio, at eleven A.M. (See his report) It is over 
two miles to Churubusco. The Pedrigal was crossed by one brigade, and the 
skirmishing was kept up all the way. It was one o’clock, at least, when he 
attacked the téte-de-pont. 

For all the particulars, see the various reports, which we have scanned 
with minute attention. 
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ments, and, after an hour and a half’s endurance of the — 
‘storm, Taylor withdrew his pieces.* His loss was two 
men killed, two officers, two sergeants, one corporal, and 
Seventeen men wounded, and fourteen horses disabled, 
with others wounded, exceeding probably one-third of his 
command. The 3d infantry, under Alexander, had been 
ordered to the support of the battery; and they directed 
their fire under the protection of some mud houses, until 
an escalade couid be effected on the right bastion. Lieut. 
Smith, of the engineer company, had proceeded as direct- 
ed, on his reconnoissance, soon after the Ist artillery} open- 
ed its fire, and, arriving about midway of the main ap- 
proach to the church, discovered the full extent of the 
enemy’s defences. He sent word to Twiggs to turn the 
right flank, as the most vulnerable. But he had been an- 
ticipated. Twiggs had already despatched Riley’s brigade 
(2d and 7th infantry) on that very service. This veteran 
hero left the 7th infantry in reserve, and moved with his 
own regiment (he was Lieut. Col. of it) against the right 
of the church. Blinded, like Dimmick, by the intervening 
corn, he came suddenly, at a short distance, upon a mur- 
derous fire, which was aggravated by exposure to our 
own men—the artillery—playing upon the front. For 
greater effect, he moved farther to the left, and renewed 
the contest. It became desperate. “The head of one 
company, with its young and gallant commander (Lieut. 
Easly, 2d infantry) wast swept away by a single dis- 
charge.” The captain of “another (J. R. Smith) was 
twice severely wounded, and, with a single exception, all 
the men around were immediately shot down.” Others 
were mortally wounded, and numbers were prostrated. 
Several sallies from the yard were repulsed by inferior 
numbers. But after a struggle of an hour and a half the 
enemy were driven inch by inch, for they behaved gal- 
lantly, until the rear was attained; and the colours of the 
2d infantry were planted at the moment the front gave 
way. When Riley’s assault began to tell on the enemy, 
Smith ordered the 8d infantry to storm the work. Pro- 
tecting themselves by some mud huts along the direct 
road to the church, these undaunted fellows, who had been 


* Taylor’s report, Doc. No.1. Appendix. 
+ Lieut. Smith’s report. Ditto. 
$ Riley’s report. Ditto. The quotations are from it. 
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decimated at the téte-de-pont in Monterey, and had rushed 
up the ascent of Cerro Gordo, and charged at Contreras, 
—they plied the Mexicans with their muskets, and shortly 
clearing the rampart by a general discharge, broke at a 
run upon the bastion, and carried it at the point of the 
bayonet. At the same instant, the Ist artillery, who had 
so long and so fearlessly disputed their position in front, 
dashed over the curtain; and both were bringing the con- 
flict to the bloodiest issue, when several white flags, sus- 
pended from various points, terminated the battle in the 
submission of the garrison. Capt. J. M. Smith, 3d infan- 
try, the first officer in the work, received the surrender, 
and the colours of his regiment soon floated* victoriously 
from the steeple of the church. 

Worth, on reaching the hamlet, quickly determined his 
order of attack. The daring 6th infantry, whose recent 
boldness might have exempted them from its repetition on 
the same ground, were formed in column, and launched 
upon the téte-de-pont, directly along the causeway. 
Clarke’s brigade—less the 6th infantry—were sent by 
flank to skirt the right of the road, and make its assault 
rather under cover of the 6th regiment; and Garland, in 
column, was directed further to the right, over the fields, 
to charge upon the enemy’s left flank. Duncan could 
have assisted the latter very essentially with his battery, 
but the ditches and the soft soil rendered it impracticable, 
and he was held under cover for a favourable moment to 
strike a blow. Worth’s plan was admirably adapted to 
compass his designs. The 6th infantry would draw and 
engage the guns in embrasure—Garland, those in barbette 
while attacking the enemy along the dykes—Clarke would 
carry the work. The 6th infantry advanced in its usual 
style, and for some time breasted the enfilading fire, but it 
became irresistible, ovetpowering—and, obeying a call 
from Worth, they hurried once more into the field to their 
right. But, partially sheltered by the corn, and the slight 
inequalities of the ground—corn hills and ditches—they 
continued to move forward in the vicinity of Clarke. 
Clarke and Garland soon became occupied at their respec- 
tive posts; and, at this time, the triple battle furiously raged 


* Gen. Smith’s report. Ex. Doc. No. 1, p. 881. Also Capt. Dimmick’s 
report, 
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on its several flelds. For near two hours there was no 
intermission. The destruction of life was enormous. 
“One hundred dead bodies of our own brave fellows,” 
Says Semmes, who was with Worth, “were found on a 
single acre of ground.” But fortitude endured it, and per- 
Severing energy conquered at length. Clarke’s brigade 
gradually advancing, finally reached the fortification. 
Lieut. Longstreet, bearing the colours of the 8th infantry, 
followed by Capts. Bomford and Smith, of the same* re 1- 
ment, and a number of men, plunged into the wet ditch, 
scaled the parapet, and captured the work. The Mexi- 
cans fled, leaving only 25 or 30 prisoners in our hands. 
The 5th infantry were mingled with the 8th. Some of 
the 4th, “the old stone wall,” were likewise early in the 
work, having strayed from their brigade (Garland’s.) The 
6th infantry and 2d artillery crossed the river to the right, 
came in at the rear, and were the first in the pursuit. 
Some of the 11th and 14th infantry (Pillow’s division) 
were up at the escalade, and joined in the onslaught. A 
gun was turned upon the convent, not yet subdued, and 
another upon the enemy along the causeway. Garland, 
about the same period, had reached the dyke of the river, 
and driven the enemy headlong in retreat. All fled be- 
fore our arms, and this portion of the extended field was 
entirely in our possession. 

Pillow, who shared in a part of Worth’s combat, had 
been directed to assail the rear of San Antonio, and when 
it had fallen he wast instructed by Scott to move to his 
left on Churubusco. He crossed the bogs and ditches for 


* Gen. Worth’s report. 

+ Scott asserts that Pillow moved, and turned to the left, by his instruc- 
tions. Pillow acknowledges it in his report. Yet Ripley and Semmes de 
clare that Scott gave no orders on that field, save those to Pierce and Shields 
perhaps. It has been seen what were given. It is true that the modes of 
assailing the two works were not directed. This was impracticable. Worth 
was remote—the works had not been reconnoitered originally—the battle 
was not at first contemplated, and was brought on suddenly. Besides, there 
was but one method for each division,—that of storming—the exact order for 
which was within the discretion and competency of the generals of divisions. 

Pillow says, in report, that the voltigeurs were advanced to attack the left 
of the convent. Ripley says, the 11th and 14th regiments, Here is a wide 
discrepancy between the two concocters of the history. Ripley’s statement 
looks like an after thought ; and as neither Andrews (voltigeurs lost one man) 
nor Graham, of two of the three regiments, (we have not seen Trousdale’s re- 
port at all,) mentions the fact, we are in some doubt whether the movement 
was ever more than contemplated. 
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more than halfa mile, and came upon the causeway early 
in the battle. Two of his regiments, (1]ta and 14th,) as 
stated, followed Clarke’s movement, and rendered service 
in taking the téfe-de-pont—the latter capturing a flag in 
the work. At Mason’s* suggestion, it is said, he supposed 
that a force could penetrate between the church and the 
iéte-de-pont, and assail the left flank of the former, and the 
effort was made with the voltigeurs. But the slightest 
advance proved its utter impracticability. That space, 
like the plain encountered by Marlborough at Malpla- 
quet, was “une trouée d’enfer.” The regiment was shel- 
tered by Duncan’s battery, and a church near the de- 
bouchement of the Coyacan road. Cadwallader, Talcott, 
(voitigeurs) and others, ascended to the roof of this build- 
ine. from which all the conflicts were distinctly visible. 
When the ¢éte-de-pont was captured, it was hence that 
Duncan perceived an opportunity for the effective em- 
ployment of his guns. They were accordingly planted 
with promptness, to enfilade the curtain of the convent- 
work, and the fire was delivered with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. From one of the pieces twenty-sevenf rounds 
were given in fifteen or twenty minutes. Semmes says the 
number was so great, that the statement, which he declines 
to offer, would scarcely be believed. Duncan certainly 
exerted an influence, but Twiggs’ division enclosing upon 
three sides, did infinitely more, and in a few minutes the 
convent also surrendered. The enemy attempted escape 
by the east rear, but our troops at the téte-de-pont drove 
back numbers, and many were captured. The Saint Pa- 


; * Capt. (now Brevet Lieut. Col.) J. L. Mason greatly distiaguished himself 
on the 20th of August. Worth thus alludes to him in his report: “ The sub- 
ordinate reports will be found to speak but one sentiment of Capt. Mason, en- 
gineers ; but these are not to debar my testimony and warm acknowledgments 
of the intelligent and gallant services of this accomplished officer—in the esti- 
mation of all he has won high reputation, and established his unequivocal 
claims to higher rank.” 

+ Duncan’s letter to the American Star newspaper, city of Mexico, 17th No- 
vember, 1847, says one guo fired twenty-seven rounds. The time not named. 
But the convent fell between ten and fifteen minutes after the other work. 
Scott says twenty minutes. Others have said less, And at one time there 
was some dispute as to which yielded first. An officer, a spectator, thinks 
that Riley’s fire from the rear and Duncan’s enfilading, together expelled the 
foe from the curtain, which facilitated the advance of Dimmick and Alexan- 
der. At the critical moment, Talcott, from the church alluded to, shouted to 
the Ist artillery to charge—whether hearing or not, in the fierce struggle, they 
did sc successfully. 
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trick battalion, who manned three guns at the church, 
and perhaps one or two in the other work,* were in part 
taken, and the halter and the gibbet repaid sixteen of 
them for their treachery. They fought with desperation, 
knowing the doom that awaited them, if captured, and 
Several times pulled down the white flag which had 
been hoisted in token of surrender. Capt. Anderson, 2d 
infantry, one of the noblest spirits in the army, among 
others, was slain by their fire. 

While the strife was raging at the fortified works, there 
was yet another field, and a severe conflict, to which we 
will now revert. The results of the others have been 
given, but perhaps this wielded a potent influence towards 
achieving their success. It is the last to be mention d, 
but before we conclude, the reader will probably concur, 
that it was not the least important in its effects, nor the 
least eventful in its vicissitudes, while -it exhibited full as 
much heroism as any of that memorable day. Pierce had 
been ordered with parts of three regiments and Reno’s 
battery, (Callender wounded at Contreras,) to attack the 
flank of the Mexican reserves. Shields soon followed 
with his brigade, to assume command, and add to the ope- 
ration at least the efficiency of numbers. This, on the 
part of Scott, was the great strategic feat of the day. It 
was one of those flashes of inspiration which denote the 
able commander, while they are often, almost always, de- 
cisive of a field. It was a blow at, tactically, the weak- 


* Letter from an officer, quoted in Mansfield, p. 266. He says furthermore 
that these base men in desperation tore down the white flag of surrender three 
times from the convent. We are not aware of the number taken here, but 
probably few, since they would aim to escape. Shields captured 42 of them. 
Worth says 27 were taken in the téte-de-pont. An error—because Col. Waite, 
commanding the 8th regiment, the first inside, says (see report) that 4 officers 
and 20 men are all who were taken. Col. Belton (report) says that a column 
approached the téte-de-pont from the convent, after the former fell, and surren- 
dered. Thus Worth procured his prisoners. Ripley, 2d vol., p. 273, says that 
27 officers and privates were taken in the work, but does not designate them 
the deserters. Pillow, in his report, says the 14th regiment (his division) took 
“a large number of prisoners in the fort, among whom was the body of desert- 
ers.” Doe No.1, p. 338. A palpable error. 

It must have been amusing to witness the repugnance shown by the prisoners 
in the convent, un the appearance of Dominguez, at the head of a corps of 
Mexican renegades. Scott had employed them as a spy company. ‘The ene- 
my abuse us fiercely for hanging our deserters. 1t iuay be wondeieu what 
treatment they would have shown these men, who were not deserterg but rob- 
ner traitors. They would perhaps have roasted them alive! See “ The Other 

ide.” 
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est, and yet the most vital part, of the enemy’s position. 
It was directed to the key point of the entire field, where 
a decided impression being made, resistance at all other 
points would be inevitably controlled and paralyzed. 
Sufficient prominence has not been given to the affair 
which ensued. Probably no close investigation has been 
instituted ; or it may be that prejudice has withheld the 
tru h from public view, or the want of interest, or a becom- 
ing delicacy on the part of others, who are familiar with 
it, has prevented its disclosure. Let us trace the action 
and its effects—discussion should follow, rather than pre- 
cede them. 

The village of Portales is situated on the San Antonio 
causeway, scarcely a mile in rear of the téte-de-pont. 
Some four hundred yards from the village, in the direction 
of this fort, and over two hundred yards to the west of the 
causeway, stood a large oblong one-storied building—the 
barn—with a yard attached in front, that was paved and 
used as a threshing floor, and was enclosed by a wall 
three or four feet high. Between these places stretched 
a marshy meadow, and to the left or westward of the vil- 
lage was a corn field, in which, at a period of the com- 
bat, were stationed the enemy’s cavalry. Portales was 
occupied by the Mexican, and the causeway in front of 
the barn was blocked with dense: masses of his troops. 
The cavalry numbered about 3,000—the infantry near* 
4,000. To assail them, Shields commanded 600 men of 
his own brigade, (300 New- Yorkers and as many Palmet- 
tos,) and including Reno’s howitzer battery of two pieces, 
about 1,000+ men of Pierce’s brigade—altogether some 
1,600 troops—and these, mostly raw soldiers. At the 
moment, these were all that Scott could control for the 
movement, and Shields was the last man to shrink from 
attempting the execution of any order; nay, the more 
desperate the hazards attending, the more solicitous he 


* Reports of Generals Scott and Shields. 

+ Col. Burnett, N. Y. regiment, says 800 in his regiment. One company 
detached, and about 50 men had not come up from Contreras. Dickinson 
says the Palmettos numbered 278 rank and file; officers, d&c., increased them 
to over 300. One company detached also to guard prisoners. Pillow says his 
“ force” was about 1,800; and to prove that he included Pierce’s brigade, he 
states the loss at 211 officers and men. The three regiments under his eye 
at the bridgehead Jost but 15. It is probable that Pillow had the larger part 
of his division. If so, Pierce’s brigade under Shields counted less than 900. 
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would be in ‘courting it. Accordingly, he began his 
march, and making a détour of over a mile, conducted by 
Engineer Lee,* he approached the barn alluded to The 
ground was difficult, and Gen. Pierce,} hurt by a fall the 
day previous, became faint from exhaustion, took shelter 
in or beside a ditch, and was unable to render any assis- 
tance during the conflict. It was unfortunate for him, 
and partially so for his brigade, who would, reasonably 
enough, achieve more under their proper leader. The 
15th infantry, and four companies of the 12th, led the 
advance, the New- Yorkers next, the Palmettos following, 
and the battery and the 9th infantry brought up the rear. 
The foremost troops, on reaching the vicinity of the barn, 
received a heavy fire from the enemy, which they endured 
and tried to return for a short time. But, while forming 
line parallel to the road, Morgan, of the 15th, fell wound- 
ed, and Howard,{ assuming command, directed the men 
to shelter themselves in the building and enclosure. Con- 
siderable execution had been done, and they promptly 
sought cover, to await for support. The New-Yorkers 
coming up, were formed in line along a ditch in rear of 
the barn, with their right opposite the prolongation of the 
northern wall, and fronting the causeway ; and the Pal- 
mettos, by the very strange maneuvre under the circum- 
stances, the slowest in tactics—“ on right by fle int line” ||-— 


*Gen. Scott says of this gallant officer, “as distinguished for felicitous 
execution, as for science and daring.” See report. 

+ This fact is stated with regard to Gen. Pierce, in order to render proper 
justice to Shields, and not by any means to disparage. Men fight better 
under their own officers, and had Pierce been present, his brigade might have 
been more prompt in repairing to the field. The 15th, particularly, were 
reluctant to face the murderous bullets, and after the first brief heat, it was 
only at the last moment that a portion of them emerged from cover. It was 
at their barn and yard that the prisoners, fleeing from the works, were made. 

+ Lt. Col. Howard’s report. All the reports of this division are confused, 
and, in some respects, contradictory. We have gleaned some facts from other 
sources. 

|| The slow evolution by which the Palmettos came into line, was practised 
likewise by the New-York regiment. The colonels are, perhaps, responsible 
for it, although we cannot assert that Shields did not give the order. It was 
an error. A counter-march would have been almost as promptly performed. 
This order had much influence on the withdrawal of the New- Yorkers from 
the combat. Could the two regiments have formed line of battle quickly, or 
together, they would have dispersed the enemy at once, and there would 
have been no flinching, intolerable almost as the fire was. A regular officer 
under Worth gave the same order, (“on left, &c.,”) but when two companies 
were in line, they advanced without the other two. Report, Lt. Col. C. F, 
Smith, Doc, No. 1, App. p. 44. It is disapproved in both instances. 
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were ordered to take position on their left; both regi- 
ments having marched to the field by the right flank. It 
was Shields’s design (he says) to turh the enemy’s right at 
Portales, and cut off their retreat to the city, by an exten- 
sion of his line to the left; but, whether detected or not, 
the Mexicans moved to their right, which the shorter time 
required, and better ground, enabled them to do more readi- 
ly ; and Shields’s desire was defeated. The New- Yorkers 
became at once engaged in the struggle. The enemy, 10 
or 12 to 1, delivered upon them rapid and destructive dis- 
charges; the range was great for muskets, but large charges 
rendered them effective ; ours were of littleservice. The 
cavalry, now on our left, poured in their escopette fire, 
and our men suffered severely. They had never before 
encountered, or perhaps conceived, such “sharp-shoot- 
ing ;” their endurance, and at a halt, too, was taxed to 
the utmost. As their losses increased, it became more 
galling, until Burnett, their colonel, falling, (wounded,) 
they broke, and found security in the barn or behind the 
wall. The Palmettos continued and completed their for- 
mation, and moved forward, firing in order, without sup- 
port.* Three hundred men opposed to seven thousand ! 
The soil marshy; the enemy in front and on the left 
flank ; the distance too great for their arms to tell effec- 
tively, it required the proudest examples of their officers, 
and the noblest self-devotion on their part, to maintain so 
unequal a contest. But all grades felt it to be a duty to 
their high-toned, yet much traduced State, to make every 
sacrifice to her honour. The State was their war cry ; and 
they resolved that the scorned “ chivalry” should boast, at 
least, one monument, in these days, of its real existence ! 
They moved forward to their probable doom with regularity 
and with calmness, the result of unalterable determination. 
But this very firmness saved them for other fields, and for 
the display of future heroism. Shields was impressedt 
with the sympathy of a brave man for their undaunted cour- 


* Col. Ransom, of the 9th, speaks of forming on the right, during the first 
formation. If so, it was behind or in the enclosure. At the second, he 
moved against cavalry, and very gallantly dispersed them. 

t Shields mentioned this to the writer. His speeches in South-Carolina 
would justify much more than has been said here. We have gone far enough 
for the occasion ; and, if too minutely, the apology is sought in the great in- 
terest of this battle. The local or regimental chronicler will find ample ma- 
terials for a more extended and a more particular description, The present 
design is more general, 
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age, and, after a march of only thirty or forty paces, and 

a few minutes firing at a halt, he ordered them to retire. 
They withdrew by companies, and with as little disorder, 
as if dismissed from ordinary parade. About this period, 
the 9th infantry and the battery appeared on the ground; 
the former protected themselves about the barn,—the lat- 
ter opened fire, from its right, upon the causeway. Shields 
now sent to Scott for reinforcements. Without a rally to 
the attack, he saw that his mission would fail; the cause- 
way would continue in possession of the enemy, and they 
could strengthen the works, or retreat from them, at plea- 
sure. His own reckless daring in the field had not incited 
all his followers, and he had recourse to his eloquence. 
He harangued the troops who were sheltered in the barn 
and the yard, appealing alternately to their American 
courage, and to their sense of shame; but the effect did 
not correspond to his hopes. There was no responsive 
enthusiasm,—no spontaneous burst of applause, with an 
expressed readiness to meet all hazards for the achieve- 
ment of victory. Mortified and indignant, he passed be- 
fore the Palmetto regiment, and inquired, “who would 
follow him?” Butler* replied to him, “ Every South-Ca- 
rolinian here will follow you to the death !”—a sentiment 
to which the entire regiment responded. Rejoiced at this 
second evidence of the stamina of these men, he ordered 
them promptly to the field. He says: “I selected the 
Palmetto regiment as the basis of my line, and ruts gal- 
lant regiment moved forward firmly and rapidly under a 
fire of musketry, as terrible, perhaps, as any which sol- 
diers ever faced.” The line was no longert parallel to 


* Shields again is one of the authorities. This speech is notorious. Other 
spoke, and some, perhaps, earlier than Butler. Where all were of the sam@ 
mind, it matters little who first found utterance for the common sentimen’ 
and it would be invidious to designate any by name. Butler said it, too, an’ 
possibly without attending toothers ; and as he was the colonel, and represen” 
tative of the regiment, it is just and proper that he alone should be named. 
Besides, he was probably the first of those, who spoke out, who sealed the 
heroic sentiment with his life blood. Let the honour be his! 

The extract is from Shields’s report. The italics are ours. The word 
“this” implies a world of meaning, and reveals the secret of the mystification 
of nearly his entire report. } i 

+ The first line was near the edge of a ditch which ran paraliel to the 
causeway, and was almost one hundred yards in rear of the building. The 
second formation was on the north side of the barn, and nearly at right angles 
with the causeway. Moving on the village, the causeway would be conunu- 
ally approached. 
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the causeway, but at an angle, and facing the village, 
which was now to be carried. A few* of the New- Yorkers 
joined on the right—the 9th infantry and part of the 12th 
were despatched along the ditch, now on our left, to check 
the cavalry, which threatened to charge our flank—the 
battery continued its practice, and the line advanced. At 
about one hundred and fifty paces it halted, to open fire 
upon the Mexicans, who, at good range now, concen- 
trated their discharges. Our return fire was effective ; 
the tug of desperate war was now waged; our ranks 
were rapidly thinned ; many of the troops in the rear, ani- 
mated by the spirit which had impelled the Palmettos, 
rushed with cheers to their assistance; the battery fol- 
lowed the movement, vomiting death upon the enemy ; 
Butlert fell, shot through the head from a cavalry esco- 
pette, and Shields, calling to his regiment to avenge 
his death, ordered the “charge!” The “remnants” (as 
Semmes terms them) eagerly obeyed the call ; they rushed 
forward to overwhelm the foe; some stragglers dashed 
at the ditch along the causeway, and crossed it, mounting 
to the highway; the main body steadily advanced, offi- 
cers bearing the colours of their companies ; the regimen- 
tal colour-bearer was prostrated. Dickinson, in command, 
held the colours aloft; he, shot down in turn, Gladden 
(Major) seized and waved them through the fight; Lt. 
Adams, bearing those of his company, was killed, and Lt. 
Moragne (in command of it) took them from his dying grasp, 
and carried them through the conflict. All were heroes 
now ; the enemy perceived that annihilation only would 
check the onset, and, yielding ground, at length turned 
their backs, and retired towards the city. Shields pressed 
on—passed the village—entered upon the causeway, and, 
receiving there the last fire from the enemy, forced them 


* All the New-Yorkers did not rejoin the line. At first, a few did s0, 
among whom was Mayne Reid, who conducted himself handsomely, and had 
good ground for subsequent boasting. Ransom remarks, (see report,) “The 
South-Carolina regiment and my own, (9th,) together with a batallion of the 
12th infantry, were speedily in order, the former regiment advancing towards 
the road to the city, and my own, together with the 12th, advancing against 
the ranchero, &c.” Doc. No. 1, Appendix. 

+ Butler behaved with distinguished bravery. At the first formation, his 
horse was shot under him, At the second advance, he was wounded in the 
leg, but finding that it was not broken, he refused to retire. At the halt 
alluded to, he was shot through the side of the head, andinstantly died. 
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to flight. The pursuit was soon suspended, in considera- 
tion of the numerous wounded. Worth’s advance ap- 
peared,—a light, captured gun, under Brevet Captain 
Ayres, in the lead; three of Shields’s companies joined 
them in the chase, the others returning to the field. The 
cavalry had retired before the 9th infantry, which drove 
them into the field to the left of the village, and turned 
towards the causeway to engage the infantry. Finding 
them in flight, this regiment withdrew to the barn. 

When the déte-de-pont was captured, and the way to 
the city opened, Capt. Kearney, who had followed Pillow 
to Churubusco, and found no possibility of employing his 
dragoons, now dashed down the causeway.* in pursuit of 
the fugitives. Joined by Harney, with other companies, 
still leading, he passed on at rapid speed, cutting down 
the enemy as he passed, even to the gatet of Mexico. 
Encountering there a battery of two pieces, he resolved 

ao de © : i 
to take it, and, with a handful of men, dismounted for the 
purpose, but on looking around for other aid, he discov- 
ered that the rear were not following ; the recall, repeat- 
edly sounded, had reached them, and now him, and he 
was compelled reluctantly to forego his prize. The charge 
was one of the most daring feats of the war, and not 
being supported, the penalty was paid. Kearney lost an 
arm, two other officers were wounded, a third had two 

* Kearney (in report) does not say by whose order he charged. Ripley 
says it was by Pillow’s. Ripley relates that the ammunition wagons (only 
two the “ Other Side” say) of the enemy still blocked the road from Churu- 
busco to the bridge-head, to the delay of Kearney, and that one was on fire 
threatening an explosion. Our soldiers near by leaped into it, and threw the 
powder into the ditch! An act which showed both presence of mind and 
courage. Many would have fled to escape it. 

+“ The Other Side,” pp. 286-7, speaking of the charge, remarks: “ At this 
moment, an American officer, in a uniform of blue, penetrated through the 
low earthen rampart, mounted on his horse, sword in hand, dealing sabre 
blows, and falling wounded upon the esplanade. Many swords were drawn 
to kill him; but the others (Americans?) also hastened to defend him cn see- 
ing him fall. He rose crippled, radiant with valour, and smiling al the feli- 
city of being at the gates of the capitol.” The editor says this allusion is 
meant for Kearney. While justly merited and handsomely expressed, this is 
perhaps the only prominent instance of such generous praise coming from the 
Mexicans. They made no such charge asto permit a return of the compliment, 
but as a slight set off, an example of heroism on their part will be extracted 
from their own account. D’Elizio Villamar, an officer at the convent, ‘from 
the first shot, stood upon the parapet, and remained there, exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, encouraging his soldiers, without ceasing one minute to shout for 
the Republic, &¢.” p. 293. He must have become monstrous hoarse from 
such severe practice. 
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horses shot under him, and Major Mills, 15th infantry, a 
volunteer on the occasion, was killed at the garita. 

The rifles, whom Scott had sent (together with a body 
of horse under Major Sumner) to strengthen Shields, on 
the latter’s requisition, arrived on the field too late to ren- 
der any service. They had marched and counter-marched, 
in search of a conflict; first, towards Worth ; next, back 
to Twiggs, and lastly, on to Shields, and without success. 
Their timely presence with Shields would have enhanced 
their reputation, while rescuing that of some others from 
the shght shede that vests upon it; and, in all probability, 
the great events of the day would have been brought to 
an earlier decision. 

The battle was now ended; the victory was accom- 
plished ; tae encmy were utterly routed and dispersed, 
reduced in numbers, and crushed in spirit ; and the Aztec 
Capital, defenceless, and its people in consternation, lay 
entirely at the mercy of the conqueror. A light battery, 
and a single regiment, would have sufficed to enforce the 
surrender of its keys; and the sun of the 20th of August 
might have shed his parting rays over a subjugated city, 
and seen the American army in tranquil occupancy of all 
its strongholds. But such was not contemplated by the 
General-in-Chief. Even at Puebla, he had marked for 
himself a different course. Perhaps, too, the five splendid 
achievements within the same ten hours were thought to 
constitute a complete day of victory, and that the halo of 
glory around our little army was of ample brilliancy. 
The series was thus rounded to a happy conclusion ; the 
plot was satisfactorily resolved ; a sixth act, however ori- 
ginal and striking, would have conflicted with the rules of 
the drama, and the thought was not entertained for a 
moment, of repeating, within the captured walls of the 
capital, the 


66 


noblest offspring is the last.” 


The conquerors reluctantly and sadly retraced their way, 
their enthusiasm quenched—their steps faltering with the 
weariness, resulting from disappointed hope and damp- 
ened ardour. Their consolation lay in anticipating that, 
in after days, their names would be indissolubly linked 
with the bright deeds which had been achieved. They 
returned, too, to the melancholy offices, of nursing and 
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supporting their wounded friends, and of consigning to a 
remote and hostile soil the remains of their fallen com- 
rades. If the din and strife of battle inflame the pas- 
sions, and, for a time, harden the heart, in the necessary 
work of human slaughter, the after scene will compensate, 
in displaying the most touching traits of human fellow- 
ship. The desolation of the hurricane is followed by a 
hushed and sad repose. The reaction of the elements inf 
man, presents a similar contrast. The soldier may utter 
no boisterous grief, when gazing on the face of a slain 
companion; nay, he may outwardly jest at the general 
uncertainty of life, and the especially frail thread by 
which his own is held, but his sorrow is none the less 
poignant and profound. His messmate and company 
associate—the sharer of his tent, or his bivouac fire—the 
participant of his sports and his frolics, and, eminently, 
of his privations, and toils, and dangers, is linked with the 
deepest affections of his nature. The ties of brother- 
hood cannot unite more firmly. When the last kind 
duty of friendship is performed, his heart may not pour 
out in tear drops, or in speech, but it swells up to his 
throat, and is often buried,* for a season, in the same 
grave. His feelings, if silent, are intense and lasting. 
And,—which is not so common to other classes—-the vir- 
tues of the departed—his courage and goodness—are cher- 
ished and emulated. 

But the pathetic and the sentimental are not now in 
place, and we proceed to the results of the battle and to 
our comments upon it. 

The number of prisoners taken was 1,831, including 
104 officers, of whom eight were generals, and two of these 
Ex-Presidents. Twiggs’ division captured 1,259 ; Worth’s, 
according to Scott’s report, 192 ; and Shields’ 380, among 
whom were 42 deserters, with their chief, Riley. These 
last were mostly fugitives from the works, who were in- 
tercepted in their efforts to escape, and were seized either 
by the men at the barn, or after Shields’ return from the 
pursuit. Sixteen guns, a large number of small arms, 


3 — Bear with me; 
“My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me.” 
Shakspeare.—(Speech of Antony over the body of Cesar.) 
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some ammunition and several flags, were the trophies of 
the several combats. 

The Mexican loss has been variously estimated, from 

1,500, by Mansfield, to 7,000, by Ripley. Santa Anna 
reported (19th Nov., 1847) that “more than one-third of 
his army” was destroyed, there and at Contreras together, 
and half of his artillery captured. ’ 
- The American loss numbered 187 killed,* including 14 
officers ; and 879 wounded, including 65 officers, (many of 
the wounded dying subsequently,) and 40 missing. Gen. 
Scottt was struck below the knee by a spent grape shot, 
but not being disabled, the fact did not find its way into 
any of the reports. 

It has been argued, by nearly all the writers on the 
Mexican war, that the battle of Churubusco was a mili- 
tary blunder ; and the modes by which it could have been 
evaded, have been designated with all the accuracy, and all 
the confidence, of a professional surveyor. Whenan event 
has transpired, and all the circumstances attending it 
are familiar to the mind, it is not difficult, for the most 
ordinary intellect, to form a correct judgment of the pre- 
liminary processes for controlling it at will. And wisdom 
would appear to be deduced from expressing the after- 
thought objections, and detailing the measures which 
should have been adopted. But, really, it is not so in 
practice, nor always in theory. History is crowded with 
examples, where men repeat, under various phases, the 
identical course of conduct that has been exploded, or sup- 
posed to be erroneous. A single prominent instance may 
be mentioned, whichis susceptible of being applied to the 
present case. When Napoleon marched his army of re- 
serve over the Alps, and the plains of Italy were in view, 
with every prospect of cutting the enemy’s line of opera- 
tions, and ultimately destroying their army, he was check- 
ed in mid career by the little Fort of Bard, and his grand 
scheme of the campaign on the verge of being frustrated. 


* This loss includes the casualties at Contreras. There is no separate re- 
port of Contreras and Churubusco. Hitchcock, acting Inspector General, 
gives the number of prisoners taken during the day, as 2,637. Ex. Doc. No. 1, 

. 848. 
x t Scott had sent on duty all his troops from Coyacan, and for safety moved 
to Twiggs’ position adjacent to the convent. He was there when the shot 
struck him. 
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His anxiety was intense. With all his foresight, on many” 
occasions almost superhuman, he had not calculated on 
this obstacle, nor provided for it. He was taken entirely 
by surprise. If not ignorant of its existence, he was cer- 
tainly unacquainted with its strength of position. By 
secrecy and caution, yet not without great exertions and 
some loss, he finally passed the dangerous point, and Ma- 
rengo was the result.* Experience is not always infalli- 
ble against the recurrence of an action. General princi- 
ples may be well announced for human guidance, but, 
disregarding minutie, even these cannot often be practi- 
cally followed, without some deviation. Ambition, cour- 
age, hope, impetuosity, ever-changing circumstances, serve 
as moulding contingencies. And the truly sensible critic 
will place himself, in thought, in the precise situation of 
the actor, and thence, surveying the field, with still some 
allowance for the vehement ardour, which he cannot 
affect, he may approximate a rational conclusion. The 
vulgar scribblers, in the ad captandum strictures to which 
they are addicted, view affairs with the eye only of sub- 
sequent enlightenment, and, in their crude efforts to teach 
profound and original knowledge, promulgate at last, just 
what every body knows. They mistake the principal 
stand-point for philosophic and useful analysis, and whence 
flows, in a genial current, all honest and charitable criticism. 
If Gen. Scott had known, beyond doubt, the character 
of the works at Churubusco, and that the enemy had con- 
centrated all his forces there for a decisive battle; that 
San Antoniot would yield to Worth, without firing a gun; 
and that the trains under Quitman could safely pass by 
the latter place to Coyacan, he might very properly have 
paused there for the junction of his forces, and the same 
day have marched to the town of Tacubaya. Thus far 


*“ Nous poussames jusqu’ au fort de Bard, qui, situé cans une position 
inexpugnable, nous barrait le passage. La garnison, composée de 400 
hommes, résista a toutes nos sommations et aux escalades, que je fis tenter. Il 
était désespérant de se voir ainsi arréter court par une poignée d’enemis. 
Ce ne fut qu’ & force de travaux et d’audace que nous parvinmes & nous tirer 
de ce mauvais pas,” dic. Life of Napoleon, Racontée par lui-méme. Vol. 1. 
p- 169.—Jomini. 

+ The skirmishers were sent to oppose our progress over the Pedrigal, to 
secure the retreat from San Antonio, and for no other reason. The fort fired 
no gun, and if we had allowed them one hour more, no skirmishers even 
would have appeared. All would have been snugly posted in the position of 
Churubusco. See Santa Anna’s reports. 
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we would consent to concur with the hypercritics. But, 
with the existing facts, to have advanced his 8,000 men 
to Tacubaya, although flanking Churubusco, yet sepa- 
rated from his supplies, with 32,000 or more men interven- 
ing, would have been a gross violation of common sense 
and common prudence, to say nothing of the most impe- 
rative maxims of war. His flank exposed—his communi- 
cation severed—his army divided in presence of quadru- 
ple their numbers—his trains overwhelmed and captured— 
his ammunition soon to be exhausted—-his situation would 
have been desperate and despicable, and have been arrived 
at through a sea of folly! 

When Scott reached Coyacan, Quitman, at San Augus- 
tin, was five miles off ; Worth was about to assail a fort, 
which was so much dreaded, that Contreras was fought to 
turn it, and Pillow was despatched to strengthen his hand 
by attacking the rear. At the same time, Twiggs was di- 
rected to press the enemy in front, and intercept the fugi- 
tives from San Antonio, expected with certainty from our 
combined attack. Reconnaissance on level ground is 
comparatively useless; even the positions of batteries 
are not always ascertained, much less their strength, since 
they may be masked until the moment of opening them ; 
they must be tested by actual experiment, as Worth de- 
signed, by his leading company, at San Antonio. Here, 
the intervening corn added to the difficulty of acquiring 
any certain knowledge of the enemy’s defences. The 
attempt was made, yet Twiggs supposed that the stand at 
Churubusco was taken to secure the retreat from San 
Antonio. Who knows that Scott did not entertain the 
same opinion ?—And that the immediate order to Shields, 
to threaten the rear, by repulsing the reserves, was not to 
compel the speedy retreat of the Mexicans, and thus 
insure Worth’s success, and the capture of the main body 
of his opponents ? 

When Engineer Stevens* saw from the church-top at 
Coyacan, that San Antonio had fallen, and that Worth was 
in active pursuit, all our detachments had marched. They 


* Report of Major J. L. Smith, Corps of Engineers, Ex. Doc. No. 1, p. 352. 
Stevens (the author of the Campaigns, &c.) reported what he saw to Scott, 
and was directed to recornoitre the retreat of the enemy (towards Churubusco) 
and inform Twiggs, who had received his orders, and had adyaneed to execute 
them. 
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could not have been recalled, nor should they have been, 
because it was too late to check Worth, and he would 
have been endangered. Worth pushed on to the bridge- 
head ; support was necessary to him, and had he been re- 
manded thence, great loss must have been sustained in his 
retreat to the branching road at San Antonio, while his 
division and the army would not have been cheered, by 
subjecting his back to the blows of the enemy! Twiggs’s 
combat soon commenced. He moved into it with the de- 
sign of sustaining, as he believed, the rifle regiment, but in 
reality Worth. The work was considered trifling, differ- 
ing from ordinary dangers with which darkness magni- 
fies ; its strength could only be learned by an attack. This 
very soon became general, and it was impracticable, and 
the attempt would have been unwise, to withdraw him. It 
was the same with Shields. As the battle warmed, it was 
perceived that the enemy were in force, and could resist 
with power; but there was no doubt in any mind of even- 
tual success. 

The enthusiasm of the troops was at its maximum— 
their morale was exalted by the victory of Contreras,— 
(and, says Napoleon, “ moral power is to physical as 3 to 
1.”) They were pursuing a dispirited foe,—(and, “no 
breathing spell must be given a flying enemy,”)—and hav- 
ing apparently every advantage save numbers, which 
counted little, it was scarcely consistent with the maxims 
of improving victory, and entirely repugnant to the gene- 
ral ardour, to halt in view of their antagonists, and calcu- 
late the resistance they might offer. Such estimate may be 
made in the closet, at periods of calm and collected reason; 
but, when the blood is up, it accords with human nature to 
cast off doubt and hesitation—to rush upon your enemy, 
and drive or destroy him. A check at such a moment, by 
cautious circumspection, would dampen the animation of 
an army, and impair its vigour in future efforts. Scott 
met with a greater surprise at Niagara, against a hardier 
and a stronger foe, yet he did not hesitate an instant, but 
made the attack without thought of consequences. The 
achievement is known. 

But the maxim has been repeatedly cited, “never attack 
a position in front which you can gain by turning.” The 
principle, of which this is the deduction, “avoid a field of 
battle which your enemy has studied and reconnoitered, and 
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double care should be taken where he has had time to fortify 
and entrench,” possesses equal or greater force. To this 
we oppose another,—“ never make a flank march before an 
army in position.” If inapplicable to Scott’s advance (his 
rear would then have been exposed also) on Tacubaya, 
how does it affect Quitman’s semi-division, and the army 
supplies? How were they to reach head-quarters without 
moving through San Antonio to Coyacan? And how was 
it, at that time, known that this road was accessible for the 
héavy siege train? To the principle, we say, thatScott 
was not aware of such a field until the conflict was 
raging, and then he might well have adopted the device, 
on the standard of John Hampden, Nulla vestigia retror- 
sum! But we add from Montecuculli, “a batile is to be 
sought when there is reason to hope for victory”——and 
“when war (battle too?) has been once decided on, the mo- 
ment is past for doubts and scruples ;”-—and from Napole- 
on, “when once the offensive hus been assumed, it must be 
sustained to the uast Extremity.” With regard to the 
opening of the combat, Marshal Saxe said, “follow up the 
enemy with spirit (on their defeat, as at Contreras,) and he is 
destroyed.” And,respecting Worth’s retreat from the téte- 
de-pont, Napoleon has said, “a retreat always weakens the 
morale ofan army; . . it costs more men than the most 
bloody engagement; . . besides the honour of the army, 
the loss of life is often greater than in two battles.” But 
the battle of Churubusco may be justified, if it has not 
already been, independently of the force of maxims. 
Yet, if space permitted a closer analysis, other arguments 
might be added, to fortify the position that has been as- 
sumed. 

The battle has been denounced, not only as unnecessary, 
but because of its alleged deficiency in ulterior results. 
This criticism appears to be even less tenable than 
the other. It is true that the surrender of the city did not 
promptly follow it, nor were there signatures to a treaty of 
peace; but the fruits, nevertheless, were important and 
valuable. It forced the enemy to an armistice, after seri- 
ously weakening his power in trophies—in killed, and 
wounded, and frightened—in prisoners, and in individual 
and national spirit. It penetrated and subdued their ex- 
terior defensive line, excepting Chapultepec, and gave us 
Tacubaya, contiguous to it and the city, by which Scott 
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was enabled clearly to determine his plan of attack upon 
the interior line. It accomplished identically what Scott 
had resolved on at Puebla, to conquer a strong position, 
exhibit his superior power, and threaten the city, with the 
view to permit its rescue from capitulation by negotia- 
tions, and, if possible, the conclusion of peace. His de- 
sign, so far, was perfected: every result that he had an- 
ticipated, was attained: all that he had promised himself 
was done, and done to his satisfaction. Our losses, griev- 
ous as they were, must also have been counted on, since 
battles, waged between determined men with loaded guns, 
are never bloodless. And it has yet to be proved that 
Tacubaya could have been gained, and the outer defences 
of the enemy dismantled, by any less sacrifice than was 
incurred at Churubusco. | 

With the knowledge possessed, the only manner of car- 
rying the convent and the (ée-de-pont, was by coup-de- 
main. Our batteries were\ too light to make an impres- 
sion on the works. They required a severe hand to hand 
conflict, and it was bravely fought—long, arduous, bloody, 
but never doubtful, and in the end triumphant. The 
points of attack were not left much to our option. The 
enemy fled—his forts received him; we followed—en- 
countered the strongholds, stormed and took them. There 
was no great opportunity for generalship—yet all that the 
occasion permitted was probably displayed. Scott rein- 
forced Worth—sent Shields on the prominent mission of 
the day, and, with all the troops at his disposal, reinforced 
him promptly, when aid was known to be required. 
Twiggs directed Riley against the right and rear of the 
convent, least guarded by works, and supposed most vul- 
nerable. Worth’s dispositions were eminently judicious. 
For the subordinate, there were golden chances of distinc- 
tion. Breaches, field-works, bridges, are the paths that 
lead to military glory. The ambitious* and the fearless are 
never prouder than when heading the forlorn hope of a 
storming column. Death may end his career, but 7f he sur- 
vive, and hope is never so buoyant and bright as then, an 
hour’s hazard, and a moment’s strife, win for him rank and 
renown. These are the spurs to emulation, and energy, and 


* Bacon says: “Take ambition from a soldier, and you had as well cut off 
his spurs,” 
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daring, conducting to the highest kinds of military hero- 
ism. The chances at Churubusco did not pass unim- 
proved. But where so many met and overcame their foe, 
with enduring fortitude and dauntless courage, it might 
be deemed invidious, even could we comprise all the most 
gallant, whom opportunity favoured, to distinguish indi- 
vidual names. Collectively, the designation may be made 
with propriety; indeed, it may be demanded by justice. 
Of Twiggs’ division,* the 2d infantry wears the palm; of 
Worth’s, the 6th infantry; of Shields’, the Palmettos,— 
who merit, each, the wreath of the Roman laurus, (bay,) 
or the knighthood of feudal times. 

If Scott had been acquainted with the Mexican posi- 
tion, he would probably have occupied the enemy in front 
of their works, and have detached a very strong force to 
dislodge the reserves, and move against the rear. The 
combat would have been briefer, and the effect more cer- 
tain, than, at one time, it appeared to be, under Shields. 
Even as matters were, we are of the opinion that a vete- 
ran division should have been directed against the key 
point, instead of portions of two inexperienced divisions. 


* The 2d infantry, of Riley’s brigade, lost 90 killed and wounded. It was 
not supported, and fought against immense odds. The 7th, in reserve, was 
sent for by Riley, but Twiggs had halted it on the road, and it was not in the 
position that Riley expected. When it was found and brought up, the convent 
had yielded. The 2d artillery lost 58, out of fivecompanies. With the 6th, a 
part of them first crossed the river and assailed the rear. The 6th infantry 
made two daring charges along the causeway, and, moving to the river, to turn 
the left, drew a heavy fire, which facilitated the escalade of the work by the 
8th infantry and other regiments. The 6th infantry lost 97 men. Hoffman’s 
report, Doc. No. 1, p. 63, The Palmettos carried into action 328, aggregate 
—273 rank and file—and lost 137. Lieut. Shubrick, of the Navy, and from 
South-Carolina, joined the regiment, and fought in the ranks. Capt. Marshall, 
detached at Contreras to guard the prisoners, sent out a party to procure green 
corn—their provisions being exhausted—and they captured 43 of the enemy, 
similarly engaged. 

It may surprise many, particularly those who admire Pillow’s turgid report 
of this battle, in which he says “ these engagements constituting one continued 
battle,” and “which lasted nearly two days,” (see report, Doc. No. 1, pp. 
333-341,) that we have omitted him as one of the commanders of the day. 
And it may be well at once to give the reasons. Pillow led but one of his 
brigades, and with it he acted in subordination to Worth. Although ranked, 
Worth made all the arrangements and directed the combat. Pillow put in the 
11th and 14th infantry rather as volunteers, and they behaved handsomely— 
one led by Trousdale, the other by Wm. M. Graham, formerly Brevet Major 
4th infantry. Pierce had the other brigade, which came under the command of 
Shields. Pillow was, in fact, in a false position. His proper place was occu- 
pied by Shields. 
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It would not have faltered a moment, but, under the play 
of a light battery, have marched steadily forward, and 
the time required to traverse the ground was all that 
would have been demanded, to repel and disperse the 
enemy. Shields’s command was too small, as to numbers, 
and their practice with the enemy too limited, to accom- 
plish promptly the object of the movement. The wonder 
is that they succeeded at all, for the Palmetto regiment, 
as a body, was the only one that, from first to last, stood 
bravely up to their work. And they counted but hun- 
dreds, against more than twice as many thousands! A 
greater wonder may be, that they did not shrink, likewise, 
from the hazardous encounter, when example was so 
numerous, when panic, at such a period, is almost irre- 
sistibly contagious, and when their force appeared hope- 
lessly inadequate to cope with such odds. The reasons 
have been offered already, and they must be the true and 
only ones, since higher courage could not be claimed for 
them, ordinarily, than pertains in general to American 
citizens of the same class. When some of the other 
troops became familiarized to the whistle of bullets, and 
were incited by the glorious example set them, or goaded 
by comparison to emulate it, they conducted themselves 
with equal firmness and resolution. 

The téte-de-pont has been termed by some writers 
(Semmes among them) the “key” of the position; and 
the convent has also been thus designated, in Stevens’s 
pamphlet, and in some of the reports of the battle. Scott 
calls the latter the “citadel,” and Worth calls it the “ key 
of this portion of the enemy’s defences.” In fact, each 
division had its key ; but the grand one of the entire field, 
which united and combined in itself the requisites to in- 
duce upon it an overwhelming force, was the point that 
Shields assailed. It was the topographical, because it 
was the most accessible, from the nature of the ground. 
It was the tactical, because it was the weakest: the 
enemy, comparatively, were in open field, and mancuvres 
could be performed. It was the strategic, because, of 
vital importance, its possession would insure the aban- 
donment of the works, and decide the combat. 

Between the two works it may be less easy to deter- 
mine. At 400 yards distance, each bore upon the other, 
and even with muskets, since some of the charges of 
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powder weighed nine and a half drachms.* But mode- 
rate-sized guns would not have battered down the con- 
vent, a solid edifice of stone; while the téte-de-pont, less 
firm, would probably have suffered the most. Were the 
field work in advance of the convent susceptible of easier 
conquest than the other, there were the buildings which 
formed the “citadel”—the garrison might retire there, 
and hold out against everything except heavy artillery 
and starvation. But a storming party once over the par- 
apet of the bridge-head, the work would be subdued. It 
had no citadel for an after struggle. With these comments, 
we leave this question. 

Notwithstanding the remarkt that Worth’s division 
won the field, the three combats in one, were intimately 
connected. Gen. Scott says, in his report, “They (Clarke’s 
brigade) would have suftered greatly more by flank at- 
tacks from the convent, but for the presence of Twiggs 
on the other side of that work.”{ ‘Again, ‘“ As the con- 
current attack upon the convent favoured, physically and 
morally, the assault upon the déte-de-pont, so, reciprocally, 
no doubt, the fall of the latter contributed to the capture 
of the former.” And lastly, in reference to Shields, “It 
cannot be doubted that the rage of the conflict between 
him and the enemy, just in the rear of the (éte-de-pont 
and the convent, had some influence on the surrender of 
those formidable defences.” It is not sought to question 
the truth of these remarks. After some investigation and 
much thought, our judgment concurs. They demolish the 
“train of reasoning,”) by which a certain writer would 
claim all the credit for the first division. The point not 
clearly defined is, how much influence was exerted by 
Shields? Perhaps the due allowance has not been granted 
to him, in despite of the dereliction of a part of his com- 
mand, and the delay in his success. The military value 
of the position he assailed has been estimated in general 
terms. Besides, did not his presence in the rear weaken 


* «The Other Side,” p. 295. Nine and a half drachms equal 570 grains, 
which is an extraordinary charge of powder. The charge of the American 
musket, according to United States Ordnance Manual, (of 1850, 2d edition, 
p. 243,) is only 110 grains, or a little under two drachms. 

+ By Semmes, as previously stated. 

tGen. Scott’s report, 28th August, 1847, Ex. Doc. No. 1., pp. 306-315. 

§ Semmes, p. 408. 
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the morale of the defenders of the works, by obstructing 
reinforcements to them, and by intercepting their with- 
drawal on defeat? Did it not suggest to their minds this 
last thought? And, when such an one is entertained, who 
will pretend to assert, that they were not already half 
conquered ? Would not the great aim be to escape before 
the outlet was entirely closed? And did not the array of 
his forces for the last advance, which, it appeared, would 
be resolute and decisive, create a panic in the ¢éte-de- 
pont, induce a slackening of its fire and the fleeing of its 
garrison, since only twenty-four men were found in the 
work? The reply to these inquiries—and it is conceived 
that there can be but one—is conclusive. The question, 
whether the téfe-de-pont or Shields’s contestants, yielded 
first, is altogether subordinate. The former may have 
preceded—they may have been simultaneous. The re- 
ports would indicate the first, by stating that Worth’s 
advance soon joined Shields’s, and both engaged in the 
pursuit. And the bridge-head was three-fourths of a mile 
distant, and some minutes must have elapsed before the 
troops thence could have united with Shields. A few 
facts may render this opinion a shade doubtful. The 
enemy before Shields did not wait to cross bayonets, but 
broke when our men, with determined aspect, at the 
“charge,” were yet at some distance, and time was re- 
quired to pass the deep and difficult ditch along the cause- 
way. Shields, on the causeway, gave ground to the ca- 
valry of Kearney to pass—they were the first to overtake 
him. And, in consideration of his numerous wounded, he 
suspended pursuit, with the design of returning to take 
care of them. It was about this time that Worth’s ad- 
vance arrived, and three* of Shields’s companies joined 


* Lieut. Col. Dickinson’s Report, Ex. Doc., No. 1. Appendix, p. 130. 
Semmes, at p. 402, remarks that Shields had just ‘‘ reached the causeway,’ 
when “the head of Worth’s column came up.” We are informed that Kear- 
ney first passed the Palmettos. They had been on the causeway some time, 
even then. He says, farther, that the fall of the bridge head enabled Shields, 
with his “ remnants” of regiments, to “charge up to the causeway.” We 
give him the benefit of his declaration. The text contains our statement. 
Again, he says, “ A large number of prisoners were taken in San Pablo—the 
enemy having retreated from the déte-de-pont into that work.” p. 403. The 
retreat was precisely the other way. See Report of Col. Belton, early in the 
téte-de-pont, Doc. No. 1, Appendix, p. 50. On the same page this author says, 
the “ number of killed and wounded shows where the hardest fighting has been 
done,” and allows Worth a loss of 349 ; Twiggs, whose division was about 
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them in the march towards the city—the others returning 
to the field. The first gun turned upon the retiring ene- 
my was fired by Brevet Captain Ayres,* early in the 
work, and the first shot was aimed, through mistake, at 
the Palmettos, then near or on the causeway. Possibly 
the (éte-de-pont fell first—probably the enemy gave way 
at both places at the same time. Either would not alter 
the true point at issue—the matter is of comparatively 
trifling importance—any decision would be useless, and 
farther discussion fruitless of good.f 

Gen. Scott acknowledges that he could have occupied 
the capital the same evening, with “little additional loss.” 
There were two considerations that induced him to check 
the enthusiasm of his army, and halt it outside of the 
walls. The first was a public one—which he and Mr. 
Trist have: both expressed—the fear that a precipitate 
entrance would expel the members of the government, 
degrade the republic, (by thus mortifying individual vani- 
ty,) exasperate the people, and “scatter the elements of 
peace.”{ The neutral British, and others, had impressed 
upon him this fear, while yet at Puebla. The will-o’-the- 
wisp of peace had not yet exhausted its baleful light. All 
efforts were applied to constrain a close waddling after its 
zig-zag course. Military operations and military renown 
were perverted into subordination to the distant lure of 


“the same size,” 200; and Shields, 240. Now, [official report,] Worth, out 
of 2600 men, lost 335; Twiggs, having the 4th artillery and 7th infantry ab- 
sent from the battle, and numbering about 2000, lost 178; and Shields, out of 
1500, lost 399! Let us ask here, according to his rule, where was the “ hard- 
est fighting?” IIe puts Pillow’s loss at 200, placing the division entire under 
Pillow, to the exclusion of the credit due Shields ; whereas Pillow’s loss, in 
fact, was but 16, including a regular officer [Lieut. Irons] in his staff. The 
voltigeurs (see Andrews’s Report, Doc. No, 1, Appendix, p. 122) losing only 
one man. 

With regard to the three divisions, Ripley (2d. vol., p. 310] says, “ Had any 
been beaten, it is difficult to see how the victory would have been achieved.” 

Stevens, p. 72, says of Shields, ‘‘The only safety to his command, perhaps 
to the army atself, was to reach the causeway.” Again, p. 73, “All [the divi- 
sions] suffered in nearly equal proportion, and to no particular one belongs the 
glory.” 

* Capt. Ayres informed our authority. 
‘ + An officer of distinction, of the regular army, and disinterested on this ques- 
tion, informs us that he viewed the combats from a church top, at the angle of 
the Coyacan road and San Antonio causeway, and distinctly saw the enemy give 
way in front of Shields, before the téte-de-pont hud been taken. This ought 
to be conclusive of the matter. 

t Scott’s despatch, 28th August, 1847. 
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pacific overtures. The only sound upon the ear was the 
eternal ding-dong of treaty. It was pleaded for in pro- 
clamations; it was bribed for in the $10,000* paid to Santa 
Anna, and the tacit promise of a million on its conclusion; 
it was battled for heroically in the valley, and yet it flitted 
before us, with intangible form. The piling of arms could 
not conciliate its approach, nor would it receive a virtual 
surrender, (on terms,) in exchange for its embrace! It 
was a modern Siren, to be classed almost equally with the 
fabled pair; but, unlike Ulysses, Scott was not compelled 
to resist its seductive strains. He, alone, yielded to the 
enchantment. His followers, with open ears, could not be 
beguiled. 

The second motive for the halt was very probably, nay, 
it may be asserted, the “ voluntary pledge to offer (not in- 
vite) an armistice,”+ when he should defeat “ the enemy in 
view of the city, or should take a strong position from them.” 

The first is only to be lamented, because our govern- 
ment and people anxiously desired a termination of the 
war. Like drowning men, rather than bold statesmen 
and daring warriors, our public functionaries grasped at 
every straw that apparently tended to secure negotiations. 
A lesson was given them by Santa Anna, when he passed, 
by our aid, to his country, to display the bitterest hostility. 
Another impressive one was taught by Ampudia, when 
he persuaded Taylor to the armistice at Monterey, with a 
falsehood about peace commissioners. Both were deemed 
consummate stratagems, by the wily foe. And they fell 
on ears not unwilling tobe convinced. Trist was accredi- 
ted, on Scott’s line, to improve any moment of necessity 
or conciliation, on the part of the enemy. The persis- 
tency of the Mexican character was blindly miscalcula- 
ted. Scott was thus embarrassed and trammelled, and he 
is justified. But it would have been as well to have de- 
manded better authority than the British attachées—inte- 
rested persons—for the statements, that the government of 
Mexico would be “ dishonoured,” and the nation outraged 
and exasperated, by an entrance forcibly into the capital. 

* Ripley (vol. 2) is our only authority tor this assertion. 

+ Col. Hitcheock’s letter to the New-York Courier, Jan. 23d, 1848, to be 
found in proceedings of Pillow’s Court, p 524. ‘This letter, we may say, was 
not intended for publication, but to furnish materials for a defence of General 


Seott. It was addressed to Major Davies, formerly of the army. It is ardent 
in style, but we make no doubt of its entire truth. 
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Subsequent events falsified them; but these should not 
be weighed against Scott, who was unable to foresee con- 
sequences. : 

The spontaneous promise to leave the city intact, until 
efforts at negotiation were exhausted, will be commended 
in after times. Yet, in a military sense, it was an error. 
It is unwise for a general to expose his game, or express 
to the enemy any of his designs, and more imprudent to 
give him the fixed programme of action, with a stipula- 
tion of leniency, after certain great achievements. Ifthe 
disclosure of the contingency were not regarded as boast- 
ful, and scorned accordingly, it would not overawe, but 
stimulate to the highest exertions, to falsify the prediction. 
When the weak struggles with the strong, with an under- 
standing from the latter that the most serious injury will 
not be inflicted, the former fights with the greater despe- 
ration. \ Taylor,* with blunt frankness, announced his 
intention, on the march, to take Monterey, at all hazards. 
The enemy were not intimidated; but, on the contrary, 
all their energies were aroused, to resist successfully. 
The worst feature of Scott’s course was, that his high 
character gave a sanction to his assurance, that the capital 


* We take occasion, at the mention of Taylors name, to notice the New- 
York Democratic Review, for November, 1851. That number contains a 
portrait of General Wool, accompanied by a most fulsome panegyric of his 
qualities and services as an officer. The object was to thrust him before the 
country, as a candidate for the Presidency, and to make it appear that he was 
quite available for success. It is natural that there should be great straining to 
produce these effects ; and, had the praise or the puffing been limited to Wool, 
without depreciating or detracting from Taylor, the article might pass without 
notice. Even as it is, the positions assumed are too brazenly erroneous to 
impose on a sensible reader. Wesought it for the purpose of replying ; but on 
full examination and reflection, we are convinced that the time and labour 
would be wasted. Besides, we esteem General Wool, and it would be painful 
to present him in the light which a close analysis of the different points would 
inevitably exhibit him. We quote two passages, in illustration of the tenor 
and spirit of the entire piece. “He (Wool, in reference to Buena Vista,) fore- 
saw all, planned all, and performed all, and his foresight remedied the mistakes 
which the mental inactivity of Taylor caused him to commit.” “ At the final 
onset he (Taylor) was absent from the field, when the battle was saved only by 
the foresight of Wool.” p. 454. Every one who knows anything of this battle, 
knows the direct contrary of these assertions. He does not say that Wool met 
Taylor, on the latter’s return from Saltillo, and told him “ all was lost,” and ad- 
vised a retreat to another position! Nor many other things, which a candid view 
of facts would have elicited. We dismiss the matter, with the remark, that all 


oe services there are exaggerated, and all of Taylors are perverted or 
enied, 
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would not be invaded. It wasno stratagem. The enemy 
could rely implicitly on it, and Scott himself was morally 
bound to a particular conduct, whatever circumstances 
might arise, to modify a previous resolution. It was un- 
fortunate, and it was improper. He should not have dis- 
possessed himself of the right to enter the city. He 
should have entered it—the victory would have been 
complete; and the terms of an armistice, preliminary to 
treaty negotiations, should have been dictated from the 
National Palace. His motives, however—and they are 
penetrable—were pure and elevated. He aimed to 
strengthen the peace party and conciliate the nation, and, 
by this conciliation, and the force of arms, to doubly sub- 
due the Mexican army. He failed, and a good precedent 
is established with us for future military conduct. He 
followed Napoleon’s rule, of offering peace after victory. 
He disregarded the grand eclat of marching into the ene- 
my’s capital, after five feats of arms on the same day. 
He deeply humbled the self-esteem of his army; but, 
with eminent forecast, he pitched his gaze beyond the 
ephemeral glory, enuring to himself, of the hour, and the 
day; and the ancient laudatory maxim, “ Bis vincit, quise 
vincit in victoria,” may be applied to him now, while his- 
tory will perpetuate his moderation and magnanimity. 

The army,* in its several positions on the night of the 
20th, and Scott at San Augustin, the “ British and others” 
approached, to re-impress him with the probability of 
peace, if the “ government were not dispersed.”t A note 
was prepared, to be sent to Santa Anna. The next morn- 
ing, on the way to Tucubaya, “a mission came out, to 
propose a truce.” The terms were rejected, and the “con- 
templated note,” “omitting the summons ”{ of the city, 
was transmitted to the Mexican chief. It was accepted. 
Commissioners from both forces met on the 22d, and on 
the 24th the ratifications of an armistice were exchanged. 
The army remained in its positions—Tacubaya the ad- 
vanced post—until the 7th of September, when hostilities 
were resumed, the events following which will be noticed 
hereafter. 


* Worth’s division and Shields’s brigade were about Portales; Pillow’s at 
San Antonio; Twiggs’s at Coyacan and San Angel, and Scott with Quitman’s 
at San Augustin. Ripley. 

+ Hitchcock’s letter to the New-York Courier and Enquirer. 

t Scott’s Report, 28th of August, 1847. 
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The armistice was a legitimate consequence—indeed 
the object—of the policy adopted at Puebla. Santa Anna, 
on the 23d of August, in his manifesto, thus alludes to it: 
“T accepted the armistice. * * I consider myself as free 
as if I had just obtained a distinguished victory, and there 
is no danger that the negotiations of the enemy will im- 
pose upon me, when their troops and cannon did not in- 
spire me with fear.” It was, in fact, for him, a rescue 
from destruction; giving time to collect his scattered forces, 
to replenish their ranks, to provide means and restore 
courage, for the “preservation of their honour,” and for 
powerful, if not successful, resistance. With us, this time 
was lost, and all our weaknesses were exposed. Yet 
General Scott is justified by all the antecedents, upon 
which remarks have already been offered. Had he in- 
sisted on the acceptance of the 5th article of his proposi- 
tions, which required the surrender of Chapultepec, two 
severe combats, and the attending losses, would have been 
avoided. And, in spite of the Mexican pride, which re- 
jected it,on the absurd plea of dishonouring the nation, 
it is cause of sincere regret that Scott did not make it a 
sine qua non. He omitted the summons of the city. Cha- 
pultepec would have been an important -substitute, and 
the generosity of yielding the point, abstracted from the 
unforeseen resulting evils, was of questionable policy, 
respecting advancing negotiations. The enemy had long 
declined to listen to terms, with their customary arro- 
gance, until our troops should vacate their soil. With 
their city and castle fortified, and with ample time, for 
this depended on their own will, to complete preparations, 
(and they did it secretly,) it might reasonably have been 
anticipated that resort would be had once more to arms. 
While there was hope, with those people, as with their 
Spanish progenitors, pride and obstinacy would supply 
the requisite courage, and only irreparable disasters would 
constrain them to turn a favourable ear. With the fort- 
ress in our possession, overlooking and overawing the 
capital, and capable of battering it down, fear would 
have inclined the enemy, of all classes, to assent promptly 
to a liberal treaty of peace. The alternative would have 
been palpably before them, and, with scarcely a doubt. 
they would have sought to evade its desolating effeets. 


© 
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Arr. VI.—Mewico: Aztec, Spanish and Republican. By 
Brantz Mayer. 2 vols. S. Drake & Co. Hartford. 
1851. 


By the common consent of the world, the writing of 
history has been assigned a foremost place among the 
literary labours of mankind. Not only with reference to 
its influences and results, which vindicate the importance 
of his task, but in view of the variety and character of 
his materials, the nice discrimination, the critical analysis, 
and the philosophical inductions which are required to 
blend these materials into striking and consistent unity, 
the historian must find much in his task to charm, while 
it occupies the highest powers of his mind. 

The survey, from some elevated point, of a wide ex- 
panse of natural scenery, combining the magnificence of 
mountain ranges, the sparkling course of noble rivers, the 
majestic stretch of old forests, and the quiet beauty of 
cultivated fields, ministers an intense gratification to him 
who is alive to the glories of the material world. More 
nobly interesting must be the prospect that opens before 
the mental vision of one who, from the heights of an 
impartial and intelligent observation, overlooks the course 
of a nation, and addresses himself to the task of record- 
ing the mighty features of its progress. Amid the throng- 
ing incidents, it may be, of centuries of national exist- 
ence, the fierce antagonism of variant influences, the con- 
fused admixture of causes, the conflict of passions and 
the rivalry of leaders, it is his office, with discriminating 
vision, to detect the points of salience, arid, through the 
mazes of incertitude, stedfastly to trace out the truth. 
Well-balanced, indeed, must be the mind that, amid such 
difficulties, can fitly discharge such a task, and, unswerved 
by this dazzling character, and not unduly influenced by 
that striking event, keeps ever the feelings of the man in 
subsidence to the judicial impartiality of the historian. 
The illustration of a particular passion in the flowing 
verse of the poet, or the development of character and 
events in the fancied narrative of the novelist, is of com- 
paratively easy execution ; but the evisceration of truth 
from the mixed materials of national life, and the edifica- 
tion of a faithful and philosophical history, taxes nobler 
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powers, and merits a higher commendation. From He- 
rodotus to Hallam, no historian has entirely met the re- 
quirements of a severe criticism, and the world will pro- 
bably recognize a perfect history, when, from the inspira- 
tion of some unborn Homer, it shall hail the miracle of a 
second Iliad. 

While, however, even Mr. Macaulay, who has so ad- 
mirably summed up, in one of his essays, the requisites of 
historical composition, may be considered as having fallen 
short of the highest excellence, the annals of the world 
are likely to be sufficiently well written ; and it is matter 
of honest pride to us that some of the best histories of 
the day are from the pens of cis-Atlantic scholars. Ir- 
ving and Prescott have already passed the ordeal of a 
criticism that, a few years ago, dealt with American cri- 
ticism only in terms of sweeping condemnation, and are 
now appreciated, as they deserve to be, by the literary 
taste of the world. 

The gentleman whose able work we propose to review 
is a worthy co-labourer of the distinguished writers we 
have named, and the reputation he has already earned 
will, we do not doubt, be much enhanced by the volume 
before us. Appointed by Mr. Webster to the legation of 
the United States, at Mexico, some ten years ago, he 
published, on his return to this country, the result of his 
observations, in a work entitled “ Mexico As It Is, and As 
It Was,” which met a ready sale and a very flattering re- 
ception. Much of the statistical matter of that work 
was subsequently embodied in McCullough’s Commercial 
Dictionary, and we remember to have seen it also freely 
made use of in some discussions in the British House of 
Commons. The present more matured and elaborated 
work comes at the right moment, to supply a want crea- 
ted by our greater interest in the affairs of a neighbouring 
country, to which the occurrences of the past few years 
have strongly attracted the attention of our people, and 
in whose future we are likely to be yet more deeply con- 
cerned. The clinging foot of the Anglo-American has press- 
ed, with the tread of a conqueror, the soil of the Aztec Em- 
pire, and we think it far from impossible that the flag but 
lately waving in temporary triumph from the home of the 
Montezumas, will, at no distant day, display its broad folds 
in the same serene air, brightened by the added stars of 
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the Mexican States. That such is the tendency of things 
cannot, we think, be doubted; and he who meditates the 
subject cannot easily escape the conviction, that the ab- 
sorption, by us, of this whole Northern continent, is an 
event of very probable occurrence. 

Apart from such contingencies, however, Mr. Mayer’s 
subject is fullof interest.. There is a powerful attraction, 
to most minds, in the story of discovery and conquest 
everywhere. Whatever is bold, and daring, and difficult, 
wins the admiration of men, even despite the condemna- 
tion of their judgments; and while the achievements of 
mind will always excite the enthusiastic admiration of 
the few, the victories of the strong arm and the brave 
heart will win the same plaudits of the multitude. The 
ages of the world most marked by the violation of rights, 
the contempt of moral restraints, the wildness of licen- 
tiousness, and the tyranny of irresponsible power, have 
long been regarded as bright eras, and the light of their 
history is reflected back to us, chiefly from the broad 
shield and gleaming casque of the stalwart knight. We 
thrill to the shock of the tournament, and, with bated 
breath, drink in the changing cries of: the battle-field, 
because these splendid manifestations of the physical man 
fill us with sympathetic pride. It may be questioned 
whether our admiration is most excited when these thewes 
of heart and body are strained in contest with man or 
nature: but our whole soul is with him who is victor in 
the strife against both. Such a character, cast in the finest 
mould of this attractive manliness, stands out prominently 
in Mexican history. To all, he is one of its most interest- 
ing—to many, its most important feature. The old Aztec 
civilization, which, through centuries of slow development, 
had builded up a rude Northern horde into a splendid, 
though barbaric nationality; the grandeur of mountains, 
rising through successive zones, above the line of perpe- 
tual snows; the lovely valleys, glowing with the warm 
hues of tropical beauty; the splendid cities, whose mas- 
sive monuments evince a cultivated art, and hinted a far 
remote origin; and the sad story of a people struck down 
in gallant struggle for their rights and homes; all these 
seem but the accessories of a picture, of which Hernando 
Cortez fills the foreground. Of the thousands who have 
read the history of Mexico, in the pictured page of Pres- 
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cott, how few, comparatively, are those to whom it has 
been more than a biography of Cortez; and perhaps, of 
the number, fewer still who have not wholly lost sight of 
the vices of the man in the dazzling career of the intrepid 
soldier. And, indeed, it is impossible not to be attracted, 
and difficult not to admire, and the fascinated senses are 
apt to get the mastery, when we attempt to weigh such a 
character in the nice scales of a pure morality. 

That element of the highest greatness Cortez lacked. 
The influences of his early life, and the objects of his 
matured ambition, neither generated nor permitted a strict 
code of ethics. The age in which he lived was splendid, 
rather than good, and its great prizes were won by the 
scheming, rather than the scrupulous—by the daring, 
rather than the devout. If he had remained in the clois- 
tered halls of Salamanca in honour, instead of being dri- 
ven from them in disgrace, the natural force of his cha- 
racter would doubtless have won him some. distinction, in 
the career to which he had been destined ; but he fortu- 
nately obeyed the instinct that more surely indicated his 
appropriate sphere. Reckless, restless, convivial and dis- 
solute, he. loathed a studious and quiet life, that would 
have trammelled his wild tastes, and he sought the banner 
of Gonsalvo of Cordova, because the camp offered all that 
the cloister denied. When his attention was attracted to 
the vast field of enterprise and gain opened by Columbus, 
in the New World, his soul seems to have been filled with 
no large designs of chivalric enterprise. No lofty visions 
of new empires, added by his sword to the crown of 
Spain, or of thronging converts, led by him to the cross 
of Christ, fired the ardour of the soldier, or inflamed the 
zeal of the Catholic. “I come for gold!” said he to the 
Secretary of Ovando, when he reached Hispaniola. “J 
come for gold !” and the succeeding fourteen years of his 
life, varied only by the expedition te Cuba, the conspiracy 
against Velasquez, and amorous intrigues, exciting gene- 
ral condemnation, were passed in the accretion of the 
wealth he sought, from the broad lands he cultivated and 
the public offices he held. With the subsequent respon- 
sibility of command, however, and the consciousness of a 
great field of enterprise opening before him, a sudden 
change passed upon his character, and the energies, 
wasted in unworthy pursuits before, were recalled, for the 
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achievement of a great purpose. He escaped from the 
grasp of Velasquez, a new man. His genius sprang, full 
armed, from the brain of circumstance, and instead of the 
reckless, restless, purposeless youth, whose career, for 
fourteen years, had been unmarked by praise, he developed 
an instant fitness for every position, a prompt resource for 
every emergency, an immovable decision of purpose, and 
an astute forecast, as little to be expected from his pre- 
vious life as consistent with his immature years. The 
records of adventure and daring present to us no specta- 
cle more striking than the muster of his little band of six 
hundred men, upon the scorching sands of Vera Cruz. 
Widely separated from each other in motives, they were 
one in the face of a common danger, and under the rule 
of a controlling mind. Before them stretched a great 
empire, swarming with a hostile people, and appalling 
the fancy with its untried dangers. Behind them was the 
ocean, reddened by their burning ships, whose flames 
lighted up the figure of Cortez, as he sternly watched the 
destruction of the last hope of the wavering. As he re- 
volved in his thoroughly awakened mind the perils and 
results of the great enterprise before him, the treasure to 
be gained was doubtless still one of his strongest incen- 
tives; but that passion was hardly so vile, now that it 
was linked with a higher ambition and more extended 
aims. This was the starting-point of his greatness, and 
each onward step but served to develope his extraordinary 
character. A young man, of but thirty-three years, he 
won the hearts of his Indian allies with the prompt skill 
of a trained diplomatist, and ruled the discordant elements 
of his disaffected camp with the iron hand of a veteran 
leader. In his after career, there was much that stained 
his name, and deserved the severest censure ; but, though 
never a good man, even measured by the standard of the 
age in which he lived, he was unswervingly bold and 
undeniably great. 

The discontent that ripened into mutiny, and the envy 
that plotted against his life—the barriers reared by nature, 
and the armed myriads that swarmed around him—op- 
posed no lasting obstacles in the path of his invincible 
purposes, and, with an unwavering confidence in himself, 
that bordered on the sublime, he swept on in his appointed 
course. 
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With the recall of Cortez to Spain, the romance of 
Mexican history closes. From that point, where the 
polished narrative of Prescott leaves us, Mr. Mayer 8 
clear and well-digested record of subsequent events brings 
us down to the present time. What he has to relate lacks 
the engrossing interest of personal biography, and the 
thrilling accompaniments of the conquest; but the philo- 
sophical student will perhaps find his pages the more 1n- 
teresting, in that they substitute for the rush of antecedent 
events the calm analysis of the results that flowed from 
them, and the investigation of causes that, in the slow 
processes of their development, exchanged colonial rule 
for independent nationality. The history of the world 
has very imperfectly solved the problem, how nations 
shall be best governed. ‘To the reverse of the proposition, 
however, Spain may be held to have furnished a strong 
illustration, in the government of her Mexican dependan- 
cy, after the death of Cortez. Although the spirit of reli- 
gion, or bigotry, mingled largely with all schemes of con- 
quest and settlement in the New World, the controlling 
motive was unquestionably gold. The first measures 
adopted, therefore, were such as looked to the readiest 
and fullest. supply of treasure. The natural advantages 
of the country, its facilities for commercial, agricultural 
or manufacturing development, were of too secondary 
importance to merit consideration, so long as the supply 
of the precious metals held out. Not only the capacities 
of the soil, but the common obligations of humanity, were 
disregarded by this grasping avarice, and the native popu- 
lation of Mexico were so absolutely degraded into mere 
instruments for the accretion of wealth, that it really 
seemed to need the bull of his Holiness, issued in 1537, 
declaring the aborigines to be “ipsos veros homines,” to 
raise the aborigines to the dignity of men. This lust of 
gold, first manifested by the government at home and the 
settlers in Mexico, against the natives of the country, 
which led to their abject debasement, and subjected them 
to cruel wrongs, was also at the bottom of that short- 
sighted and grievous policy, which, afterward carried out 
in the vice-royal rule, became the cause of final rupture, 
and has always contributed to retard the expansion of 
Mexico. We pronounce such a policy eminently unwise, 
because, although it attains one of the results of labour, 
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without the delay of its intermediary processes, it attains 
only one, and that the least important, of those results. 
The prosperity of a country thus enriched may be splen- 
did; but it is unsound. Those steady virtues that are 
developed in a people, by the habit of continuous labour, 
and that element of permanence in governmental institu- 
tions which is born in the slow travail of gradual deve- 
lopment, are worth to a nation infinitely more than the 
golden treasures of the most prolific soil. Wealth, espe- 
cially when too easily acquired, hardens and corrupts the 
heart of nations, as of individuals, and we do not need to 
look beyond the history we are considering for the evi- 
dence of our views. From Guatemozin, stretched upon 
the rack, in the palace of his Aztec forefathers, to the 
bribery, but yesterday, of some government official, in the 
capital of modern Mexico, the chain of evidence is un- 
broken. With, here and there, an exception, the more 
striking from its rarity, the history of Spanish rule in 
Mexico is a succession of unwise laws, harshly enforced ; 
of narrow views, obstinately carried out; of grasping 
and tyrannic viceroys, seldom comprehending or caring 
for the true interests of the people, but intent only upon 
the spoils of their official station. To drain the country 
of its wealth, and to create a market for Spain, were the 
leading aims of this ruinous policy. The spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise, and the idea of freedom of opinion, 
were strangled in the very cradle. A harsh and prohibi- 
tory system of imposts checked the one, and a corrupt 
church accomplished the other. The people were bowed 
to the earth with taxes. Church and State strove with 
marvellous ingenuity each to overstep the other, in the 
race of imposition. From the egg brought to the market, 
the Indian who carried it, and the sale that transferred it, 
up through all the transactions and articles of trade, every 
thing was taxed. The only exceptions were travellers, 
clergymen and paupers; the first, we suppose, because 
their presence was a source of profit ; the second, because 
they were a tax-laying party ; and the last, for an obvious 
reason. Of the most infamous of all these taxes, we will 
let Mr. Mayer speak for himself: 


“Tt was not enough to tax the necessaries and luxuries of life— 
things actually in existence and tangible—but, through a refined 
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alchemy of political invention, he managed to coin even the super- 
stitions of the people, and add to the royal income, by the sale of 
“ Bulls de defuntos,” “ Bulls for eating milk and eggs during Lent,” 
and “Bulls of composition.” Bales upon bales of these badly 
printed licenses were sent out from Spain, and sold by priests, 
under the direction of a commissary. 

“The villany of this scheme may be more evident, if we detain 
the reader a moment, in order to describe the character of these 
spiritual licenses. Whoever possessed a “ Bull de cruzada” might 
be absolved from all crimes except heresy ; nor could he be suspected 
even of so deadly a sin, as long as this talismanic paper was in his 
possession. Besides this, it exempted him from many of the rigor- 
ous fasts of the church; while two of them, of course, possessed 
double the value of one. The “Bull for the dead” was a needful 
passport for a sinner’s soul from purgatory. There was no escape, 
without it, from the Satanic police, and the poor and ignorant classes 
suffered all the pains of their miserable friends, who had gone to 
the other world, until they were able to purchase the inestimable 
ticket of release. But, of all these wretched impostures, the “ Bull 
of composition” was probably the most shameful, as well as dan- 
gerous. It “released persons who had stolen goods from the obli- 
gation to restore them to the owner, provided the thief had not 
been moved to commit his crime inconsequence of a belief that he 
might escape from its sin, by subsequently purchasing the immacu- 
late ‘Bull’ ” Nor were these all the virtues of this miraculous 
document. It had the power to “correct the moral offence of false 
weights and measures, tricks and frauds in trade, all the obliquities 
of principle and conduct by which swindlers rob honest folks of 
their property, and, finally, whilst it converted stolen articles into 
the lawful property of the thief, it also assured to purchasers the 
absolute ownership of whatever they obtained by modes that ought 
to have brought them to the gallows. The price of these bulls 
depended on the amount of goods stolen; but it is just to add that 
on'y fifty of them could be taken by the same person in a year.” 


After the sceptre came the crozier, and when the ser- 
vants of the crown had gathered in the royal harvest of 
taxation, the followers of the cross swarmed to the glean- 
ing of the field. If the paternal rule was bad, the mater- 
nal rule was worse; for while both grasped at the purse— 
the one claiming a tithe, where the other raised a tax— 
the Holy Mother laid her blighting hand upon the mind of 
the country. The religion introduced by Cortez was to 
be enforced by Loyola. The sword and the inquisition ! 
stern teachers these of the religion of love! The simple 
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natives, however, were readily won from their own rude 
faith to the splendid ceremonial of their persuasive teach- 
ers, and the faggot and the rack were seldom invoked. 
These baneful influences, however, repressed education 
and freedom of opinion. Men only dared read or write 
what the Jesuits permitted. 

“At the end of the eighteenth century, there were but three 
presses in Spanish America—one in Mexico, one in Lima, and one, 
which belonged to the Jesuits, at Cordova; but these presses were 
designed for the use of the government alone, in the determination 
of its decrees. 

“Luther, Calvin, Vattel, Puffendorff, Robertson, Addison, and 
even the Roman Catholic Fenelon, were all proscribed. The inqui- 
sition was the great censor of the press, and nothing was submitted 
to the people unless it had passed the fiery ordeal of the holy office. 
It was quite enough for a book to be wise, classical, or progressive, 
to subject it to condemnation.” 


It would be difficult to present a much sadder picture 
of misrule than this. As well might we expect an infant 
to heave from him a mountain, as look for a respectable 
nationality under such a mass of abuses. Apart from 
the continuing curse of its mineral wealth, it is not sur- 
prising that the Mexican is a dwarfed and insignificant 
nation. It needs more than the vibration from leader to 
leader, and system to system, through the period of her 
quasi-independence—more, we fear, indeed, of the “vis 
medicatrix nature” than belongs to the body politic—to 
shake off the effects of these deadly poisons. When com- 
merce is trammelled by legislation, and labour is burdened 
with taxes—when thought is fettered by tyranny, and 
education is repressed by censorship—when enterprise is 
crushed by monopoly, and religion is soiled by corrup- 
tion—it is worse than vain to look for a happy people or 
a stable government. The laws of national progress are 
immutable as thetables of Sinai. The foundations of a 
state must be broadly laid in virtue and justice, or the 
superstructure cannot be durable or worthy. Like those 
wonderful exhalations, whose congregated towers and 
battlements startle the desert traveller with their beauty, 
but fade before the approaching step, so the external 
splendor of a state may hide fora time its true condition ; 
but its glory is that of the mirage, and the sands shall 
surely swallow it up. 
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For nearly three centuries after the withdrawal of Cor- 
tez from Mexico, say from 1530 to 1821, the country was 
ruled by viceroys, sixty-two in number. The general 
characteristics of that government we have already briefly 
summed up, and, with some brilliant exceptions, of wise 
and just men, who nobly strove to remedy the existing 
abuses, we have sufficiently indicated their general cha- 
racter. We pause, however, to give to Mr. Mayer the 
place he richly merits, in supplying, in this portion of his 
work, an important link in the history of Mexico, never 
before given to the world in the English language, nor 
even in the continuous work of any Spanish author. 
Here, also, we see not only the evidence of the research 
of our author, but another illustration of the sound policy 
of attaching to the missions of the government in foreign 
countries gentlemen who are fitted, by education and 
taste, to do something for the honour of our national lite- 
rature, and the increase of general knowledge. The 
reader will derive from the study of this portion of Mr. 
Mayer’s work, a specific knowledge of those abuses to 
which we have heretofore alluded. The narrative is 
clearly and beautifully written. A sound discrimination 
marks the deductions of the author, and an evident fair- 
ness distinguishes all his estimates of measures and per- 
sons. The history is enlivened with personal anecdotes, 
some of which so well illustrate the character of the 
viceroyal rule, that we quote them: 


“Upon the death of the viceroy, Fray Garcia Guerra, the Au- 
diencia, of course, took possession of the government during the 
interregnum—and, as it seems that this body of men was always 
doomed to celebrate its authority by acts of folly or cruelty, we 
find that, soon after its accession to power, the city was alarmed by 
the news of an outbreak among the negroes. The people were 
panic struck. A terrible noise had been heard in the streets of the 
metropolis during the night, and although it was proved that the 
disturbance was entirely caused by the entrance, during the dark- 
ness, of a large drove of hogs, the Audiencia determined, neverthe- 
less, to appease public opinion, by the execution of twenty-nine 
male negroes and four negro women! Their withered and fetid 
bodies were left to hang on the gallows, tainting the air and shock- 
ing the eyes of every passer, until the neighbourhood could no 
longer bear tie sickly stench, and imperiously demanded their re- 
moval,” 
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The Viceroy Gigedo seems to have been a very ener- 
getic and excellent ruler, and to have possessed, withal, 
a spice of humour, as the following anecdotes of his ad- 
ministration indicate: 


“The Conde Revilla-Gigedo was accustomed to make nightly 
rounds in the city,in order to assure himself that its regulations 
for quiet and security were carried into effect. On one occasion, it 
is related that, in passing through a street which he had ordered to 
be paved, he suddenly stopped, and despatched a messenger to the 
director of the work, demanding his instant presence. The usual 
phrase with which he wound up such commands was, ‘Lo espero 
aqui !’—‘T await him here !"—which had the effect of producing 
an extraordinary degree of celerity in those who received the com- 
mand. On this occasion, the officer, who was enjoying his mid- 
night repose, sprang from his bed, on receiving the startling sum- 
mons, and rushed, half dressed, to learn the purport of what he 
presumed to be an important business. He found the viceroy 
standing stiff and composed on the sidewalk. When the panting 
officer had paid his obeisance to his master, ‘I regret to have dis- 
turbed you, Sefior,’ said the latter, ‘in order to call your attention 
to the state of your pavement. You will observe that this flag 
stone is not perfectly even,’ touching with his toe one that rose 
about half an inch above the rest of the sidewalk, ‘I had the mis- 
fortune to strike my foot against it this evening, and I fear that 
some others may be as unlucky as myself, unless the fault be imme- 
diately remedied. You will attend to it, sir, and report to me to- 
morrow morning.’ With these words he continued his round, 
leaving the officer in a state of stupefaction ; but it is asserted that 
the pavements of Mexico, for the rest of his Excellency’s govern- 
ment, were unexceptionable.” 

“There is another adventure told, to display the excellence of 
Revilla-Gigedo’s police, in which the Count figures rather melo- 
dramatically. It seems that, among the Creole nobles, who, with 
the high officers of the government, made up the Viceroy’s court, 
there was a certain Marquis, whom fortune had endowed with 
great estates and two remarkably pretty daughters, and it was 
doubted by some whether the care of his cash or his heiresses gave 
him most anxiety. The eldest, who bore her father’s title, was 
celebrated for beauty of an uncommon kind in those regions. She 
had blue eyes, brilliant complexion and golden hair, and was every 
where known as the fair-haired marquesa. Her sister, who, on the 
contrary, was very dark, with eyes like the gazelle, and raven hair, 
was called the pretty brunette. But, different as they were in 
looks, and perhaps in character, there was one trait in which they 
perfectly agreed, for they were remarkable coquettes! It is un- 
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known how many offers of the wealthiest grandees and most gallant 
cavaliers about court they had refused ; and the poor Marquis, who 
was by no means a domestic tyrant, and desired to govern his family 
only by kindness, was quite worn out in persuading them to know 
their own minds. 

“One night he was roused from his sleep by a message from the 
Viceroy, who awaited him in the palace. Not for his best estate 
would the loyal Marquis have kept the representative of his sove- 
reign waiting a moment longer than necessary. Wondering what 
reason of state could require his presence at that unusual hour, he 
dressed himself hastily and hurried to the place. The Viceroy was 
in his cabinet, surrounded by several of his household, and all in a 
state of painful curiosity. ‘ Marquis,’ said the Viceroy, as soon as 
the nobleman entered, ‘my lieutenant of police, here, complains 
that you did not take proper care to secure the doors of your man- 
sion last evening” ‘I assure your highness,’ replied the Marquis, 
in great surprise, ‘ that my steward locked both the great gate and 
the outer door, according to the invariable custom of my mansion, 
before retiring for the night” ‘But have you not a postern opening 
into the next street ? returned the Count, ‘and are you equally 
heedful in regard to it? But, in short,’ he continued, ‘you must 
know that this watchful lieutenant of mine has saved you to-night 
from robbery.’ ‘Robbery! your Excellency! Is it possible? ejacu- 
lated the Marquis, startled, for a moment, out of his habitual com- 
posure. ‘Yes! and of the worst kind,’ replied the Viceroy; ‘the 
fellows were in the act of carrying off your most exquisite treasures, 
which are now restored to you.’ At these words, a door at the 
side of the cabinet flew open, and the astonished Marquis beheld 
his two daughters, dressed for travelling, and locked in each other’s 
arms. They seemed overwhelmed with confusion, the fair hair all 
dishevelled, and the black eyes drowned in tears. ‘ And these are 
the robbers,’ added the Viceroy, pointing to a door on the opposite 
side, which also flew open. The Marquis turned mechanically, and 
saw two of the gayest, handsomest and most dissipated youths of 
the court, whom he recollected as occasional visitors at his house. 
They appeared no less confused, and, with their embarrassment, 
there was an evident mixture of alarm. ‘The truth now began to 
break on the mind of the nobleman, ‘ You see, Marqusi,’ said the 
Count, ‘that, but for the vigilance of my police, you would have 
had the honour of being father-in-law to two of the greatest scamps 
in my vice-royalty. See what a dilemma your carelessness has 
brought me into, my dear sir! I am obliged to wound the feelings 
of two of the most lovely ladies in my court, to save them from the 
machinations of scoundrels unworthy of their charms, and I fear 
will never forgive me! Farewell, Sefior Marquis! Take my ad_ 
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vice, and brick up Your postern. Calderon* was a wise man, and 
he tells us that a house with two doors is hard to keep. As for 
these young scape-graces, they sail in the next galleon, for Manilla, 
where they can exercise their fascinating powers on the Chinas and 
mulattos of the Philippines !” 


Another striking illustration of the despotism of the 
Spanish rule in New Spain is afforded in the following 
condensed account of the conduct of the Audiencia, in 
the case of the Marquis del Valle, the son of the con- 
queror, whose high position, and the splendour with which 
he maintained the honour of his house, had excited the 
jealousy and hatred of some of the myrmidons of the 
government. Some little incidents, that occurred in con- 
nection with a family festivity, were seized, as the mise- 
rable pretexts for this despotic interference, and complaint 
was made to the Audiencia that the Marquis and his 
friends had conspired to seize the supreme power. Under 
a falee pretext, the Marquis was entrapped into the pre- 
sence of the Audiencia, when the hall was at once closed, 
and the doors guarded by armed men. The Marquis was 
ordered to seat himself on a common stool, while one of 
the functionaries announced to him that he was a prisoner, 
in the name of the king. 

“For what?” eagerly demanded Cortez. 

“ As a traitor to his majesty,” was the foul reply. 

“You lie!” exclaimed Cortez, springing from his seat, 
and grasping the hilt of his dagger. “I am no.traitor, 
nor are there any among any of my lineage !” 

He was, however, hurried to prison, and his half-brother, 
Don Martin, Don Luis Cortez, and Alonzo Alvarado, and 
Don Gil Gonzalez, were also seized and incarcerated, as 
parties to the assumed conspiracy. The authorities, of 
course, were unable to find any proof of the falsely im- 
puted crime ; but, determining to justify their conduct, in 
the popular estimation, by sacrificing some one, and know- 
ing the blow would fall heavily on the family of Cortez, 
they basely executed Alonzo and Gil Gonzalez, the che- 
rished companions of the Marquis. 

The arrival, soon afterward, of the Viceroy, the Mar- 
quis de Falces, which terminated the power of the Au- 


* One of Calderon’s comedies is named, “Casa con dos puertas, mala es 
de guardar.” 
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diencia, led also to investigations, which satisfied’ the 
Marquis of the villany of this plot, and induced him to 
despatch a mission to Spain, giving his views of the mat- 
ter. This, however, the guilty parties managed to inter- 
cept; and then, to screen themselves from any future 
consequences of their infamous conduct, they accused the 
Viceroy himself, and, upon the depositions of forsworn 
witnesses, so poisoned the king against him, that Falces 
was commanded to surrender his government and return 
to Spain. 

The accusation against him was a conspiracy, on his 
part, to usurp the government, and the witnesses swore 
that he had prepared an army of thirty thousand men. 

Colour was given to this base accusation, incredible as 
it may appear, in this way. The Viceroy, who was a 
man of fine taste, had ordered a large painting to be 
placed in one of the rooms of his palace, which repre- 
sented a battle by an immense number of combatants. 
This was the army which the witnesses, upon their oaths, 
represented to the king as having been raised and com- 
manded by the Viceroy. 

Towards the close of the viceroyal government, the 
history of Mexico assumes a new interest. The feeling 
of pity and indignation, heretofore constantly active, gives 
place, for a time, to an honest sentiment of admiration, 
justified at this crisis, we are sorry to say, for the first and 
the last time. The seeds of bitterness and wrong, sown 
broadcast during those long centuries of misrule, were 
about to bear fruit, and, for the first time, we catch sight 
of a people in Mexico, and hail the existence of a pa- 
triotic and manly spirit. When the storm of revolution 
swept over Europe, at the beginning of the century, and 
the king-maker, Napoleon, placed the sceptre of Spain in 
the hands of his brother, Joseph, Mexico was left in tem- 
porary interregnum. Ferdinand VII., in whose favour 
the irresolute Charles had previously abdicated, acknow- 
ledged the upstart king, and commanded his Spanish and 
colonial subjects to recognize his authority. This condi- 
tion of things afforded a fine opportunity for severing 
entirely the fetters of colonial dependence; but it was 
not appreciated. There seemed, indeed, to be no wish, on 
the part of the Mexicans, to adopt republican institutions. 
The desire for change in laws and law-givers was, indeed, 
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widely spread ; but the long habit of obedience was not 
easily broken, and the sentiment of loyalty was strong, 
even despite the pressure of wrongs. The Spaniards in 
Mexico were ready to transfer their allegiance to the 
French king ; but the Creoles clung, with instinctive te- 
nacity, to their traditionary monarch, because long suffer- 
ance had established in him a right to rule, which they 
had not acquired self-confidence enough to question. The 
prestige of Spanish power, however, was broken, and the 
determination to overthrow the Spaniards in Mexico was 
fixed and universal. A detected conspiracy, looking to 
this end, and with which he was connected, forced a vil- 
lage curate, Miguel Hidalgo, into the field, as the first 
leader of this important movement, which finally resulted 
in Mexican independence. The struggle, thus commenced, 
was continued under Morelo, Bravo, Mina and Iturbide, 
whose successes terminated the viceroyal rule and resulted 
in the assumption of the supreme power by the latter, 
under the title of Emperor. 

The independence of the country thus established, then 
ensued those bitter struggles between parties ; those coali- 
tions and conspiracies; those revolutions and counter- 
revolutions ; those juntas and congresses ; those plans and 
pronunciamentos; through the labyrinthian mazes of 
which it is only possible to grope one’s way with the 
intelligent clue our historian has given us, but which 
soon become hardly worth the trouble of penetrating. 
Our space forbids that we should enter into these particu- 
lars. The broils of a divided people, who lack the pa- 
triotism to unite for the establishment of a safe and per- 
manent system; the pitiable vacillation of a nation shift- 
ing from demagogue to demagogue, like the sands of an 
hour-glass—now duped by a political trickster, and anon 
bullied by a grandiloquent soldier—have no charms for 
us. They possess a certain interest and dignity, because 
they are part of the history of a nation—links in a chain, 
to be lengthened, we know not by what important results, 
in the future that is with God—and so we would not 
speak contemptuously of them, but leave them, under him, 
to the guardianship of that worthy minority of able and 
patriotic men in Mexico, who are the sole hope of the 
republic. 

Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna affords a striking illus- 
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tration of that class of corrupt politicians who rule Mex- 
ico, and as he is better known to us than most of his un- 
worthy compeers, and is, withal, the best type of the class, 
we place before our readers his portrait, sketched with 
ability, and, we doubt not, with our author’s usual fair- 
ness: 


“He possessed a wilful, observant, patient intellect, which had 
received very little culture; but constant intercourse with all classes 
of men made him perfectly familiar with the strength and weak- 
nesses of his countrymen. There was not a person of note in the 
republic whose value he did not know, nor was there a venal politi- 
cian with whose price he was unacquainted. Believing most men 
corrupt or corruptible, he was constantly busy in contriving expe- 
dients to control or win them. A soldier, almost from his infancy, 
during turbulent times, among semi-civilized troops, he had become 
so habitually despotic, that when he left the camp for the cabinet 
he still blent the imperious General with the intriguing President. 
He seemed to cherish the idea that his country could not be virtu- 
ously governed. - Ambitious and avaricious, he sought for power 
not only to gratify his individual lust of personal glory, but as a 
means of enriching himself and purchasing the instruments who 
might sustain his authority. Accordingly, he rarely distinguished 
the public treasure from his private funds. Soldier as he was by 
profession, he was slightly skilled in the duties of a commander in 
the field, and never won a great battle, except through the blunders 
of his opponents. He was a systematic revolutionist, a manager of 
men, an astute intriguer, and, personally timid, he seldom meditated 
an advance without planning a retreat. Covetous as a miser, he 
nevertheless delighted to watch the mean combat between fowls, 
upon whose prowess he had staked his thousands. An agricultu- 
rist, with vast landed possessions, his chief rural pleasure was in 
training these birds for the brutal battle of the pit. Loving money 
insatiably, he leaned, with the eagerness of a gambler, over the table 
where those who knew how to propitiate his greediness learned the 
graceful art of losing judiciously. Sensual by constitution, he valued 
woman only as the minister of his pleasures. The gentlest being 
imaginable, in tone, address and demeanour, to foreigners or his 
equals, he was oppressively haughty to his inferiors, unless they 
were necessary to his purposes or not absolutely in his power. The 
correspondence and public papers which were either written or dic- 
tated by him, fully displayed the sophistry by which he changed 
defeats into victories, or converted criminal fauits into philanthropy. 
Gifted with an extraordinary power of expression, he used his splen- 
did language to impose, by sonorous periods, upon the credulity or 
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fancy of his people. No one excelled him in ingenuity, eloquence, 
bombast, gasconade, or dialectic skill. When at the head of power, 
he lived constantly in a gorgeous military pageant ; and, a perfect 
master of dramatic effect upon the excitable masses of his country- 
men, he forgot the exhumation of the dishonoured bones of Cortez, 
to superintend the majestic interment of the limb he had [himself] 
lost at Vera Cruz. 

“The great talent, which he unquestionably possessed, taught 
him that it was easier to deal corruptly with corruptions than to 
rise to the dignity of a moral reformer. He and his country mu- 
tually acted and re-acted upon each other. Neither a student nor 
a traveller, he knew nothing of human character, except as he saw 
it exhibited at home, and there he certainly sometimes found excu- 
ses for severity, and even despotism. It is undeniable, that he was 
endowed with a peculiar genius; but it was that kind of energetic 
genius which may raise a dexterous man from disgrace, defeat, or 
reverses, rather than sustain him in power when he has reached it. 
The army and the church-establishment—combined for mutual pro- 
tection under his auspices—were the only two elements of his poli- 
tical strength ; and, as long as he wielded their mingled power, he 
was able to do more than any other Mexican, in thoroughly demo- 
ralizing his country.” 


Under the presidency of Paredes, in 1845, the difficul- 
ties between this country and Mexico, growing out of the 
admission of Texas, broke out. It would be superfluous 
to review, at any length, in this article, the war that fol- 
lowed. Mr. Mayer’s sketch of that great national event 
is full, graphic and circumstantial. He describes battles 
as if he had fought in them, and his history of the opera- 
tions upon both lines is the most interesting and intelligi- 
ble we have seen. While it was yet a matter of discus- 
sion, the Mexican war was a question of party. When 
it was decided upon, it became national, and with what 
issues of blood and treasure the nation sustained it, let 
the American historian proudly tell. 

It was, moreover, an instructive war. Our nation 
learned from it how fully it could trust itself in all the 
emergencies that called for the rapid organization and 
the efficient service of large bodies of men. Jt developed 
a new truth, of us, namely, that we are essentially a fight- 
ing people. The struggle of the revolution, and the war 
of 1812, had shown that we were abundantly prompt and 
able in defensive wars ; but the contest with Mexico was 
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our first experience in aggressive warfare. Hitherto, we 
had fought upon our own ground, with all the advantages 
growing out of such a position, and, above all, with the 
inspiring sentiment of the holiest motives that could 
stimulate the energies of men; but, in this war with 
Mexico, while there was a sufficient casus belli to justify 
the measure, there was none of that direct and personal 
interest, none of those lofty incentives, that wet the bat- 
tle-fields of the revolution with the best blood of the land. 
The materiel of our armies was different. The regulars 
were trained and paid soldiers. The volunteer force, 
which is the most important, in the view we are taking 
of the subject, was recruited from an immense floating 
population of the idle and the vicious, and from the vir- 
tuous youth of the country, who, longing for distinction, 
leaped eagerly from the occupations of professional, com- 
mercial and manufacturing life, to the banner of adven- 
ture. At the call of the President, hundreds of thousands 
sprang forward, burning to be employed, and bitter were 
the struggles, and earnest the contentions, for preference 
and service. Five hundred thousand men could have been 
enrolled, had the occasion required it, as easily as the 
small force that was finally accepted, and when the roar 
of the conflict at Palo Alto reverberated through the land, 
it was as if the fabled dragon-teeth had been sown broad- 
cast upon its green hill-sides and throughout its spreading 
valleys. The blood of the nation was up, and, had a 
reverse but occurred, and the new incentive of threatened 
dishonour intervened, the swarming of the hosts to the 
battle-fields of Mexico would have been as the exodus of 
a nation. 

The teachings of the war, in this respect, were not 
confined to this side of the Atlantic. European critics 
may estimate as lightly as they please the efficiency of 
the Mexican soldiery; but the really intelligent classes, 
who traced, as trace they did, with eager interest, from 
Metternich, in Vienna, to Wellington, at London, the pro- 
gress of our war, from Point Isabel to Buena Vista, and 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico, saw not only the prompt en- 
rolment of eager thousands, but learned that courage and 
endurance and discipline marked the men, while a know- 
ledge of their art, and a strategy, brilliant as profound, 
distinguished their leaders. They saw that every battle 
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was a victory, ahd that every victory was gained in the’ 
teeth of tremendous odds, and the moral deduced by Eu- 
rope from the war was one of serious service to us. 

But, more than all this, the war has been fruitful in 
results so interesting in their present development, and so 
vast in the expansion to which they are tending, as to 
amaze the world. The soldier opened the way for the 
diplomatist, and the pioneer trod quickly on the heels of 
both. For three hundred years, the dull blood of the 
unprogressive Spaniard had stagnated in California, and 
a handful of idle monks, and a few herds of coerced 
Indian converts, gathered in some dozen missions, had 
alone testified the presence of the “spiritual conquerors.” 
The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was hardly dry, ere the 
wagon of the emigrant and the ship of the trader were 
bearing to our new possessions the fresh blood and vigor- 
ous impulses of our energetic people. The spade of the 
labourer turned up the hidden gold, and the forests of the 
Sierra Nevada rustled with the shouts of a thronging 
population, and the calm waters of the Pacific glassed 
the spires of magic cities. Never before, in the history of 
the world, had the actual so eclipsed the ideal—the fact 
outgrown the fiction. From the beds of swift rivers, and 
the clasp of the rough granite, the hand of enterprise 
reclaimed the shining gold, in undreamed-of millions; the 
broad valleys grew yellow with the harvests of the farmer, 
and the crowded cities echved the din of trade; the ac- 
quired property invoked the needed law, and the hetero- 
geneous elements of a cosmopolitan emigration grew into 
the fair proportions of an organized State; and now, firm- 
ly seated upon the borders of the Pacific, the New World 
confronts the sea. The probabilities of the future open a 
yet wider field to the startled imagination. We will not 
pause to scan it; but of one thing we rest assured, that, 
bound up with the developments of that future, lie hidden 
the most serious interests of humanity. The historian, 
who, ages hence, looks back to the epoch of this second 
conquest, in which the free thought replaced the old su- 
perstition, and the earnest heart of enterprise and the 
strong arm of labour fought the battles of progress, will 
shrink appalled from the magnitude of his task. 

By the treaty of Guadalupe we gained from Mexico 
over eight hundred thousand square miles of territory, 
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which is considerably more than one-half of her ancient 
boundaries ; and she has now a superficial extent of only 
seven hundred and ninety-eight thousand square miles. 
This territory is hung, as it were, between the two giant 
arms of the Cordillera of the Andes, which traverse the 
country, the one on the side of the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
other skirting the Pacific. The broad table land, thus cu- 
riously suspended between mountains, rising to a height of 
seventeen thousand feet, is itself over seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and its peculiar physical struc- 
ture gives it every variety of climate, and clothes it with all 
the phenomena of vegetation. It is, of course, a country 
of singular loveliness, and all travellers have borne en- 
thusiastic testimony to its beauty. The prolific soil yields 
freely, and with little labour, corn, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
the olive and the vine, with vegetables and fruits in great 
abundance. The agricultural resources of the country, 
however, are very partially developed. The land is held, 
in immense tracts, by wealthy proprietors, who prefer the 
easy returns which their vast herd yield them, to the la- 
bours of an agriculture that lacks the stimulus of com- 
merce to make it profitable, by enlarging the demand for 
its productions. The mineral wealth of Mexico has al- 
ways been its most important feature. Mr. Mayer fur- 
nishes very full and carefully prepared tables, which seem 
to embody all the information desirable upon this subject. 
There are eight mining districts, which cover a space of 
some twelve hundred square leagues. Humboldt estima- 
ted the mines to have vielded, between the periods of the 
discovery and the independence of New Spain, $2,028,- 
000,000; and Mr. Mayer states the production, since 1826,,. 
to have been as high as $20,000,000 annually. The yield, 
in silver, in some districts, is enormous—a mine near 
Sombrereto, for instance, yielding, from outcropping alone, 
from a front of only one hundred and two feet, no less 
than $4,000,000 nett profit in five months ! 

Mr. Mayer has also tabularized, with great industry,. 
and in an admirable manner, the statistics of the reve- 
nues and expenses of the government, and of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce. We have not the space to 
give these tables ; but they will greatly aid the reader in 
understanding some of the causes to which we have al- 
luded already, as retarding the expansion of Mexico. In 
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this connection, let the reader also observe the statistics 
of the population, made up of no less than one hundred 
and twenty different tribes or nations, divided by blood and 
parentage from the different stocks of the Indian, the 
negro and the white, into more than twenty-two castes, with 
only one million persons of pure white blood, to six million 
five hundred and twenty-six thousand Indians, negroes and 
mulattos; and nearly seven millions, out of an aggregate 
population of seven millions and a half, who are unable to 
read or write! When he has considered these startling 
facts, let him turn to the statistics of the army and the 
church—the two dominant influences in Mexico—and he 
will have no difficulty in understanding how ambition and 
corruption mayrule and ruin such a wretched population. 
He will discover that, at the bottom of all the misery of 
the country, are to be found ever the soldier and the priest ; 
and that, from the days of Cortez to the present, the sword 
has never won peace for Mexico, nor the church brought 
a blessing. The army is recruited by lassoing the mise- 
rable Indians and peons, like beasts, and dragging them 
into its ranks, while its commands are sought by those of 
white blood who are too lazy or too aspiring to work, or 
are bestowed by successful concoctors of pronunciamen- 
tos, as the reward for service rendered or pledged. The 
army, thus recruited and officered, rules the country. It 
sets up and it pulls down. The whole procession of po- 
litical events in Mexico—the change of systems and the 
elevation or debasement of rulers—is a sort of pompous 
melo-dramatic performance, or rather, a grand national 
game of monte, in which, with their magnificent land 
spread out before them as a table, upheld by its mountain 
giants, and with the millions of their ill-fated countrymen 
gathered around as spectators, the ambitious and corrupt 
gamble for power; and so, by the turn of a card or the 
fall of the dice, the government of seven millions of peo- 
ple passes from trickster to trickster. 


“Tt is, moreover, a historical fact,” says Mr. Mayer, “ that the 
‘Mexican church does not confine itself to matters of faith ; but, as 
the richest national proprietor, (its swollen wealth amounting to 
near one hundred millions of dollars,) and as the comptroller of 
conscience, by virtue of the constitution, has constantly quitted the 
cloister, to fight in the arena of politics. Nor was its weapon weak, 
for it was armed with superstition. Wielding the bolts of spiritual 
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thunder, in a nation in which no other religion is tolerated or known, 
possessing the power of discovery by confession, and of control by 
penance, excommunication, anathemas, and ecclesiastical interdicts ; 
ruling the soul without appeal, and grasping the purse; it will at 
once be seen what a powerful element of influence such an institu- 
tion became, when wielded by a single head. If the masses would 
prey upon the church, it was the policy of the church to support 
the army ; if the people desired to destroy the army, it was the 
interest of the army to support a church which could control by 
conscience, or bribe by money, the miscalled representatives of the 
people. With force and superstition thus welded together by inte- 
rest, the representative system could expect but little favour from 
these two important divisions of the white race.” 


And now, in conclusion, we ask the reader’s attention 
to the following striking summary, by our author, of the 
present political condition of this ill-fated country : 


“We have heretofore shown, by the laws of nature, that Mexico 
ought to enjoy a controlling influence in the affairs of the world. 
And yet, almost three centuries and a half have rolled by since 
Cortez planted the Spanish banner on the palaces of Tenochtitlean, 
and still the question may be asked, whether the region is more 
progressive under republican and royal rule than under Aztec sway ? 
The world has advanced in commerce, manufactures, science, litera- 
ture and arts; but Mexico has remained comparatively fixed, in the 
midst of a stagnant semi-civilization. She has not exhibited a true 
warlike character, either in her domestic broils or in her opposition 
to a foreign invader, though her soil has been converted into a 
camp for forty years. She has confessed her manifold errors, by 
her indemnities and her diplomacy, though she has contrived to 
invite quarrels, discussions and aftronts, by an egregious demeanour 
towards sojourners in her territory. A religious country, by the 
protective sanction of all her constitutions, she denies the right of 
conscientious worship to all who come within her borders. With a 
military police, and an immense array of jndicial officers, her cities 
and highways are thronged with felons, while the disputes of her 
citizens linger undetermined for years in her courts. Her domestic 
markets are dear, and she has but little to spare for foreign com- 
merce, though her soil is extraordinarily fertile, and her climate 
yields the fruits and grains of the temperate and tropical zones. 
Throned on mines, she is a borrower at exorbitant usury. Washed 
by the two great oceans of the globe, her mariners are fishermen, 
and her vessels skiffs. Boasting of faith, she is without credit. At 
peace with mankind, and fortified by nature, she is forced to main- 
tain an army, either to protect her from herself, or to bribe the 
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innumerable remnants of her military politicians into peace. En-. 
dowed with a constitution and enjoying the name of a republic, she 
beholds that constitution violated or overthrown by her army, with- 
out even demanding the consent of the people. Vaunting, in the 
most grandiloquent language, her intelligence, glory and resources, 
she exhibits not a single evidence of that patriotic unity and order 
that would entitle her to domestic confidence or public respect. 
Owning an extensive territory, which is attractive not only for its 
essential qualities but for its magnificent beauty and grandeur, she 
has drawn to her shores, since the conquest, only a million of white 
men. Jmpoverished, haughty, uneducated, defiant, bigoted, dispu- 
tatrous, without financial credit, beaten in arms, far behind the age 
in mechanical progress or social civilization, and loaded with debt, 
Mexico presents a spectacle, in the nineteenth century, which moves 
the compassion of reflective men, even if it does not provoke the 
cupidity of other races, to wrest from her weak grasp a region 
whose value she neither comprehends nor developes.” 


A sad spectacle, indeed! Where are we to look for the 
means of extrication from this vicious entanglement ? The 
press, in Mexico, is not to be relied on, for it has disappoint- 
ed its warmest advocates. The number of pure civil 
patriots, men of letters, professional characters, merchants, 
and proprietors, who look truly to the elevation of the 
country, are too small in number to cope with success 
against the combined forces of the army and the church, 
the hosts of officials, and the swarms of corrupt and in- 
triguing civilians, who look only to personal aggrandize- 
ment. “ Jn Mexico,” says Francisco Lerdo, in his conside- 
rations upon the social and political condition of his 
country, in 1847, “in Mexico there neither is, nor can there 
ever be, what is called national spirit, because there 1s no 
nation.” Wecommend to such of the candid minds of 
Mexico as agree with Lerdo, in his undeniable conclusion, 
the following suggestions, which we quote from the vol- 
ume we have been reviewing, and with which we shall 
conclude our paper : 


“The obvious policy of Mexico, under existing circumstances, is 
to exhibit a firm, constitutional, orderly, peaceful aspect, which, 
together with her manifold allurements of soil, climate, and geogra- 
phical position, will gradually attract to her shores the multitudes 
who are seeking a home in the New World. Meritorious emigrants 
will not populate Mexico until she demonstrates her capacity for 
order and security ; and, without these accessions, Mexico never will, 
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as she does not now, possess a republican peopte. She must culti- 
vate the civil idea; she must abandon her military parade ; she 
must discard her bombast and grandiloquence ; she must banish 
the despots who have debauched and plundered her; she must 
reform her social life, and learn to believe that there are other plea- 
sures worthy the notice of men, besides gambling, bull-baiting and 
cock-fighting ; and, above all, she must establish religious liberty. 
It is an absurd idea, that nationality can be preserved by enforcing 
eatholicity, by virtue of the constitution. The Roman church must 
consent to share this earth—the patrimony of mankind—with other 
believers and spiritual labourers. It cannot monopolize the soil, 
even if it can control the faith. ‘The day of monopoly is gone; 
that of individuality has come, and there can be no good govern- 
ment that is not founded on tolerant Christianity, which is the creed 
of love, the enemy of force, the founder of true democracy. 
“ When an orderly and firm government shall have been estab- 
lished, Mexico will be refreshed continually by the energizing blood 
of a hardy, industrious white race, from beyond the sea. The va- 
rious nations, commingling slowly, by marriage, with the white 
Mexicans, will amalgamate and neutralize each other into homoge- 
neous nationality. Mexico will thus gradually congregate a people. 
The language of the country will, in all likelihood, be preserved, for 
the white natives, who now speak Spanish, will of course form, for 
years, the bulk of the population, and when they die, their off 
spring and the offspring of the emigrant will know but one tongue. 
There will thus be no violent extirpation of race, but a slow and 
genial modification. Modern inventions, science, tastes, emulation, 
new forms of thought, new modes of development, will be intro- 
duced and implanted by these emigrants. The million of white 
men, and the two million of Mestizos, will become more prosperous 
under the increased trade and industry of the nation. A good 
government will be insured for the hardy emigrants who fly from 
the political oppression and poverty of the Old World, to enjoy 
peaceful liberty in this.” 


Again we commend these suggestions, which embody a 
sound wisdom, to the consideration of the intelligent and 
reflecting in Mexico; and we would also urge upon them 
the necessity of immediate action, if they would verify 
by experiment the wisdom of the advice given to them. 
The world is progressive, though Mexico is not, and it 
looks with dissatisfaction upon this waste of advantages, 
this locking-up of magnificent resources, this halt in the 
great march of advancement. If Mexico does not soon 
take care of herself, the philanthropy of the age will be 
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apt to step in to her assistance. There are great consi- 

derations of human progress, and broad views of the vast 

results to the world, in the influences of that progress 

upon such a country as Mexico, that may, some of these 

days, substitute occupation for emigration, and make her 

great, in spite of herself. Ae ole & 
Baltimore, April 20th. 


Nore.—We have been struck with the very excellent manner in which this 
work has been brought out by the publisher, Mr. Drake. The paper is good, and 
the typography clear and well-executed. The illustrations assist the text, in the 
descriptive portions, very pleasantly, and are, we learn, the work of Mr. Frank 
Mayer, of Baltimore, a young gentleman who has just started upon his career as 
an artist, with the highest promise of eminent reputation and success. We are 
informed that he is now engaged upon some illustrative works, that will afford 
ae field for his talents and tastes, and bid fairto make him most favourably 

nown. 


Arr. VIJ.—Tur Baron DeKats. 

1. Washington and the Generals of the American Revo- 
lution. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

2. Washington and his Generals. By J. T. Heapuey. 
New-York: Baker & Scribner. 

3. Encyclopedia Americana, Article, Baron DeKalb. 

4, Letters of the Baron DeKalb, addressed to the Presi- 
dent of Congress. Edited from the originals, never 
before published, among the papers of the Hon. 
Henry Laurens. Charleston, S. C. 


In naming the three first publications mentioned in our 
rubric, it is not our purpose to review them. The third 
of these constitutes a very useful work of reference, for 
which there is no American substitute ; the two first have 
had their day, having been designed mostly for a present 
market. Certainly, this must be said of the work of Mr. 
Headley, which seems to have contemplated nothing more 
than a popular run, during a season when his peculiar 
style of eloquence was found temporarily attractive—a 
season when the hot blood of the country was greatly 
aroused, in consequence of the Oregon difficulties with 
Great Britain and the war with Mexico, and when the 
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valour of quiet citizens seemed to require all the stimulus 
which could possibly be drawn from hyperbole. The 
historical value of the collection of biographies issued by 
Carey & Hart is very superior to that of Headley. It 
exhibits greater industry and research, more caution and 
conscientiousness, and, though the employment of various 
hands deprives it of some attractions, as a work of art, 
in lessening its symmetry and distinguishing it by ine- 
qualities of style and manner, yet, even this defect is mea- 
surably repaired by the excellence of certain of the bio- 
graphies, the writers of which were more concerned in 
their subjects, and more curious and earnest in their re- 
searches, than is commonly the case with authors of works 
of this description. We employ these several books, in 
this connection, with regard to a single subject only— 
that of the Baron DeKalb—of whom we are prompted to 
speak in consequence of our possession of some hitherto 
unpublished letters, a small portion of that voluminous 
correspondence which the Baron was known to have car- 
ried on, and about the political character of which, some 
curious, but, we believe, unfounded suspicions, seem to 
have been entertained. With allthe facts and clues that 
they afford, the memoir of this distinguished foreigner 
must yet be a very meagre and unsatisfactory one. 

The Baron DeKalb was a German ; but the particular 
place of his birth is not on record—nor, indeed, are we 
better advised as to the time when it took place. From 
some wandering and extravagant passages in Weems’s 
Life of Marion, a work of no authority, he is stated, on 
the alleged authority of General Horry, to have avowed 
himself to be sixty-three years old in 1780, and to have 
been forty-two years a soldier, under the King of France. 
But we have had Horry’s MSS. in our possession, and 
they contain no such particulars. Horry disclaimed the 
book ascribed to him by Weems, and, in strong language, 
denounced its falsehoods and absurdities. The probability 
is, that the romantic and sentimental dialogue which 
Weems reports, in which DeKalb makes these statements, 
is a pure invention of the amiable but extravagant par- 
son, who, to point a moral, was always very apt to con- 
struct a tale. He had a very loose notion of the privi- 
leges of the historian, and, indeed, writing to Horry, ex- 
pressly declares that his plan was to make the Life of 
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Marion a histofical romance. At all events, assuming 
the statement of Weems to be correct, the Baron was 
born in 1717. If, in 1780, he had been in the service of 
the King of France forty-two years, he was necessarily 
twenty-one when he entered it. Had he served previously 
to this, in his own country? and by what services, in 
France, had he acquired the reputation which secured 
him, under its monarch, the rank of a brigadier-general 
and the order of military merit? It is surely not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that a little diligent research in the 
libraries and archives of France would have secured all 
the necessary information on these points, in the case of 
a person so distinguished. But neither of the works be- 
fore us offers to supply it. Their writers seem not for a 
moment to have conceived the inquiry to be at all impor- 
tant to the biography, and have given us, accordingly, 
little more than a dilation of the brief paragraph in the 
Encyclopedia Americana. 

In 1757, as we are told by this latter publication, the 
season of “the Old French War,” the Baron DeKalb was 
sent out to the American colonies, by the government of 
France, “in order to learn the points in which they were 
most vulnerable, and how far the seeds of discontent 
might be sown in them towards the mother country.” 
The authority for this statement is not given. In the 
execution of this commission, he was arrested by the 
English authorities in America, as a suspected person ; 
but nothing seems to have been brought against him to 
confirm these suspicions. Where he was seized, and 
what were the grounds of his seizure, are matters which 
our chroniclers have not deemed it important to set down. 
After being discharged from custody, he proceeded to 
Canada, where he remained until that country was con- 
quered by the British arms. Whether he served in Can- 
ada, and where, we arenot told. His name certainly ap- 
pears nowhere in any of the common histories of that 
fearful and capricious struggle, distinguished by the equal 
genius and valour of Montcalm and Wolfe. As a briga- 
dier, in the service of France so many years—as one so 
highly distinguished by the peculiar employment confided 
to his special agency inthe American colonies—we surely 
ought to hear of him, from some quarter, during this pe- 
riod: there should be records, as well in Canada as in 
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France, showing his presence and performances, in this 
period of ceaseless conflict and wonderful vicissitude. 
We suggest these points, that they may become objects 
of inquiry with those who may yet think to revise and 
enlarge the field of American biography. 

With the fall of the French power in Canada, DeKalb 
returned to France. We hear no more of him from that 
period till the opening of the grand struggle of the Ame- 
rican colonies for independence. How had he been em- 
ployed meanwhile? Had he resumed his place in the 
service of France, and did he then hold any rank in her 
armies? These are questions to which an answer might 
certainly be found, the inquiry being made in the right 
places. We do not hear of bim again till 1776, (an inter- 
val of twenty years since he had been employed in Ame- 
rica,) and then we find him introducing Lafayette to the 
good offices of Silas Deane, one of our agents in Paris, 
through whom the Marquis became known to Deane’s 
official associates, Arthur Lee and Franklin. These gen- 
tlemen, however, offered but little encouragement to La- 
fayette to come to America. They had been cautioned 
against their too easy disposition to receive foreigners 
into the service, all of whom stipulated for high rank, 
and very few of whom really deserved it. Washington 
and the American Congress were already beginning to 
experience much annoyance, from the number and the 
arrogance of these people, and the jealousies occasioned 
among our own officers, in consequence of the favour and 
frequent preference which had been shown them. Frank- 
lin, in particular, was censured for his too great accessi- 
bleness in this respect, and the injurious facility with which 
he had encouraged the claims of European adventurers. 
Washington writes to him earnestly on the subject, and 
particularly insists upon the too frequent worthlessness of 
the parties upon whom rank had so liberally been be- 
stowed. The result was, that the American commission- 
ers in France had become costive; Lafayette had no en- 
couragements held out to him, and, unless Deane had 
previously committed himself to DeKalb, the Baron was 
probably treated in the same manner. But neither La- 
fayette nor DeKalb was to be discouraged. The enthu- 
siasm of the one, and perhaps the cooler policy of the 
other—for DeKalb’s character seems not to have had 
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much of the’ ethereal in it—were resolved upon taking 
the field, at all events, and the wealth of the former soon 
provided the means to do so, as well in the case of his 
companion as himself. He bought a transport vessel 
with his own funds, and sailed for America, accompanied 
by DeKalb and some ten or a dozen other adventurous 
chevaliers. The vessel reached the shores of South- 
Carolina in safety, narrowly escaping the British cruisers. 
The party landed, at nightfall, near Georgetown, and 
proceeded to the summer residence of Major Benjamin 
Huger, the brave man who subsequently fell in a night 
sortie, fighting under the walls of Charleston, during the 
attempted coup de main of General Prevost against that 
city, in 1779. DeKalb acted as interpreter for the rest. 
In the family of Huger, our adventurers were entertained 
with the most generous and friendly welcome. They 
went thence to Charleston, where they found a like grate- 
ful treatment ; but they were too earnest in seeking the 
field of actual conflict to linger even in pleasant quarters, 
and, after a brief delay, they hurried on to join the army of 
Washington. This was probably early in June, (1777.) 
They made the journey to Philadelphia on horseback, 
“riding,” says Mr. Headley, “ nzne hundred miles of the 
distance on horseback,” a ride which, we suspect, de- 
voured all the space between, even in that day of mighty 
distances. Their luggage was forwarded by wagons. 
This fact brings us to our first original letter of DeKalb, 
which was occasioned byit. It shows him in great straits 
for his wardrobe. It is addressed to the “ Honourable the 
Delegates in Congress, for the State of South-Carolina,” 
and runs as follows. We shall. by the way, make no 
corrections or alterations in these letters, except in punctua- 
tion and orthography, leaving to the broken English of 
the Baron its peculiar charm. But, in truth, the Baron’s 
English is tolerably good. His practice must have been 
considerable. Here follows his letter : 


“William McCafferty, an inhabitant of Charlotte township, in 
South-Carolina, on the back or upper road to the northern, of 
whom Messrs. Chripps [Crips] and May [merchants of Charleston, 
we presume] will be able to give yet a clearer account, they having 
recommended said McCafferty to me, to Messrs. De Lesser, De 
Valfort and Chevalier Dubuysson, for carrying our baggage from 
Charlestown to Philadelphia—the whole of 2,900 weight, or there- 
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abouts—for the sum of nine hundred pounds, South-Carolina cur- 
rency, to be paid in Philadelphia at his arrival. 

“The agreement was made by Messrs. Chrips and May them- 
selves, and McCafferty promised to deliver the whole in a six weeks 
time. 

“He loaded his wagon, and left Charleston on 26th June last, in 
company of three other wagons, belonging to the Marquis de La- 
fayette and others of our officers. He went with them as far as 
Charlotte; but then staid at home, would on no account go farther, 
and nothing was heard of him since. 

“As all. the other wagons are arrived, it seems this man has a 
manifest design ‘of defrauding us of our goods, as well as to keep 
to himself forty lowes dors in gold, belonging to M. le Chev. de 
Fayolle, which said MeCafferty promised to return for three hun- 
dred dollars in paper money. 

“To have said McCafferty do us justice, £ beseech the Honoura; 
bles, the Delegates in Congress for the State of South-Carolina, to 
cause such orders to be issued as will be most effectual to the pur- 

ose. 
3 Philadelphia, 28th August, 1777, 
(Signed) The BARON DEKALB.” 


We shall see, hereafter, what was the result of this 
petition, and in what manner the trusty Wm. McCafferty 
fulfilled his obligations. We need not remark that the 
case was one for the courts of justice, over which the 
Delegates in Congress had no sort of jurisdiction, though 
they might bring sufficient influence and authority to bear 
to hurry the processes of law and effect the purposes of 
justice. The application, by the way, should have been 
made to the delegates from North, instead of South Caro- 
lina, the latter having no sort of relations with the good 
people of Charlotte. We may remark, upon the inciden- 
tal matter of this letter, that it affords us the exact value 
of the American paper currency at this date, the gold 
louis d’or, forty to $300, affording a good standard for the 
estimate. It is to be regretted that we have no historical 
data by which to rate the progress in degradation of the 
continental issues during the war—a point of some im- 
portance in weighing duly the facts of history, and not 
wanting in use in occasional legal affairs. The let- 
ter of the Baron reminds us also of what was the im- 
portance of the wagon trade between South-Carolina and 
Philadelphia during that long period—from June, 1776, 
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to May, 1780, néarly four years—in which South-Carolina 
escaped the immediate pressure of war, and flourished, 
comparatively speaking, in consequence of it. It grew 
to be a singularly lucrative business—many fortunes were 
made by it, and much money distributed along the route 
of travel. The intercourse between the extreme colonies 
could be carried on only through this medium. The path- 
ways of the sea were almost wholly shut up, the coast 
being completely covered by British cruizers. This wagon 
trade, of itself, would afford materials for an interesting 
history. The slow progress of the wagons, flitting through 
gloomy defiles, unbroken forests, and unsettled tracts of 
wilderness, frequently tempted the wild marauder to his 
trade. If marked by profit, it was as frequently marked 
by plunder. The case of McCafferty, with the Baron’s 
goods, affords a clue to this sort of business, though Mc- 
Cafferty may have been a victim himself, rather than a 
criminal. The wagon trade, however profitable for 
a season, may have been the source of much evil in the 
end. Looking to the rapidly depreciating beauties of the 
continental currency, it may be doubted if the benefits 
enured very long to the possessor ; else, why should Mc- 
Cafferty have required a pledge of gold in hand, and why 
should the Chevalier de Fayolle desire to get back his 
louis d’ors, in lieu of his paper? In addition, we can 
entertain no doubt that the trade itself was a source of 
very great corruption. It demoralized, to a considerable 
degree, the persons employed in it and along the route, 
and the consequences told very injuriously to the Ameri- 
can cause when these regions were subsequently tra- 
versed by the enemy. 

On the 15th September (1777) DeKalb was appointed 
a major-general in the American service, his commission 
to bear date with that of Lafayette, (31st July.) These 
appointments, by the way, were a sort of military fiction, 
designed to appease the appetite for rank, and not to give 
any absolute right to command. How it was hoped to 
reconcile the inconsistency, we do not exactly see, since 
the possession of the rank, without any right to exercise 
it in actual service, must be, to the military man, having 
real character and courage, a source of much greater 
mortification than the denial of the title or position. 
Though understood by Washington as merely honourary, 
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and perhaps designed as such by Congress, the appoint- 
ments were productive of many heart-burnings and much 
embarrassment in the service. The appointees naturally 
presumed upon it, and the native, and other officers, to 
whom no such honourary distinctions had been given, as 
naturally became discontented. Washington, in a letter 
to the President of Congress, mentions with dissatisfaction 
an application from Lafayette for the command of a di- 
vision and the appointment of aids—and this application 
was urged, not as a petition for further favours, but as a 
right, belonging to the previous appointments. Washing- 
ton was really disposed to favour the Marquis; yet he 
could not avoid seeing the dilemma in which his appoint- 
ment would involve the service. The case of Lafayette 
was that also of the Baron DeKalb, and the letter which 
follows was due to the openly expressed discontent of the 
vain and malignant Conway, and of others, who had 
much better reasons for complaint than that impudent 
adventurer. Conway wrote to Congress, in respect to 
this appointment: “Baron DeKalb, to whom you have 
offered the rank of major-general, is my inferior in 
France.” It will be observed, in the following letter, that 
DeKalb speaks of the “favour Congress designs,” etc., as 
if the measure were only meditated, and he not yet in 
commission. It may be that the purpose here indicated 
was to change the honourary into an active appointment. 
The letter is addressed to 


“The Honourable Colonel Laurens, Delegate in Congress from 

the State of South-Carolina. 
“At Peter Wolff’s, Oct. 2d, 1777. 

“ Dear Sir:—By the letter of this day you honoured me with, 
I plainly see, that what you thought on, and spoke of, to me, at 
Lietitz, can in no way be effected, no proposal having been made to 
Congress for sur [such] a purpose. I am not the less obliged to 
you for your intended kindness, I should have been glad of its 
having taken place, as a proper means to remove many difficulties, 
which are likely to increase rather than subside, as I guess by a 
letter received from Colonel Lee, to whom I repeat, once more, that 
if Congress, or any of their members, were in the least distress of 
removing any uneasiness my stay should give to whomsoever, I 
would decline the favour Congress have a mind to confer upon me. 
I would have nobody displeased for my sake. 

“It may, perhaps, seem odd, that I do not reside at Yorktown, 
and sue in person for an answer from Congress to my letters to Col. 
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Lee, of 18th Sepfember and 2d October. But I would not be 
charged, in case I was to stay, of having solicited the influence of 
friends to be employed. 

_ “TI have the honour to be, with great esteem and respect, dear 
sir, your most obedient and very humble servant, 


The BARON DseKALB.” 


The last paragraph of this letter exhibits the possession 
of a decent dignity and becoming manliness in the Baron, 
which is singularly in contrast with the course usually 
age at that day, by the foreign officers in the service. 

he Colonel Lee here spoken of was probably Richard 
Henry, the Delegate from Virginia, who must not be 
confounded with Harry Lee, the partisan. He appears 
to have written to Washington in regard to the appoint- 
ment of the Baron as a brigadier. Washington answers, 
on the 17th Oct., 1777, “Your favour of the 5th inst., as 
also that of the 11th, by the Baron DeKalb, are both at 
hand. It is not in my power, at present, to answer your 
query respecting the appointment of this gentleman. But, 
sir, if there is anything in a report that Congress have 
appointed, or, as others say, are about to appoint, Briga- 
dier Conway a major-general in this army, it will be as 
unfortunate a measure as ever was adopted,” etc. But 
our business is not with Conway. Enough, in this place, 
that, in spite of Washington’s earnest expostulations, 
Conway was appointed; and, but that the vessel was a 
weak one, carrying more sail than ballast, more streamers 
than steam, the appointment would have done incalcula- 
ble mischief. It did some, as it was; but Conway’s ca- 
reer was too short to realize all the results predicted. He 
soon melted into “thin air.” 

Our third letter is dated “ At Valley Forge Camp, 20th 
Nov., 1777,” but is endorsed by Henry Laurens, to whom 
it is addressed, “Supposed to mean December, 1777.” We 
have proofs, meanwhile, that the Baron was in actual 
service. We find him one of the Board of War, for ex- 
ample, called on the 24th Nov., to consider the question 
whether an immediate attack should be made on the 
enemy in Philadelphia. The proposition was submitted 
at this moment, it being supposed to afford an admirable 
chance for a coup de main, in consequence of the absence, 
in New-Jersey, of Lord Cornwallis, with a large portion 
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of the British army. The result was nothing, the usual 
fruit of councils of war. Four of the generals favoured 
the enterprise; eleven opposed it, among whom was the 
Baron DeKalb. All gave written opinions.—But to our 
letter : 


“ Ar Vatiey Force Camp, 20TH Nov., 1777. 

“Sir :—Your Excellency having given me so many tokens of 
friendship, and been so kind as to offer me to forward any letters 
for Europe, by the best and safest opportunities, I take the liberty 
to send you one for that purpose, of great consequence to me, and, 
I dare say, may have no bad one for the American cause of liberty. 
Besides, it would or could be of no manner of service to anybody 
besides, nor give any intelligence, of whatever kind, to the enemies, 
if intercepted—being wrote in cyphers. ; 

“The army being on the point of hutting here for winter, I 
should have given your Excellency an account how this is to be 
performed, if I did not know that General Washington has done it 
at large. I hope this winter quarters will turn to no bad account, 
either for the health of the men or disgust of the officers, and that 
Congress will take the best and most effectual measures to have the 
army completed and clothed during this winter, for I should be 
apprehensive that our army, as it is, would be in no way able to 
act to any purpose. 

“General Washington having granted my request, to have Baron 
de Holtzendorff employed in my division, under my orders, I shall 
take hold next campaign, or during winter, if there was any oppor- 
tunity of exerting his talents and zeal to the best advantage, for the 
service of the State. I should be glad all encouragement would be 
given to him by Congress. If they thought fit to draw him out of 
the line of Lieut. Colonel, and it was your pleasure to contribute to 
his preferment, I would acknowledge the favour as done to me. I 
am, with the greatest esteem and respect, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient and very humble servant, 

BARON DreKALB.” 


We have few comments to offer upon this epistle. We 
find DeKalb at his foreign correspondence, which is said 
to have been very extensive, and of political character. 
There is no doubt that his pen was a very busy one, and 
we doubt as little that he always had by him a large body 
of papers. Of these he is reported to have been very 
solicitous, taking care that they should march with his 
luggage, in the centre of the army, when under moving 
orders. That no mischief is to follow, should his present 
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enclosure fall into the hands of the enemy, he assumes, on 
the score that it is written in cyphers. But the Baron 
may have reckoned without his host. One may pick a 
lock when he lacks a key, and there is probably no cy- 
pher which the wit and ingenuity of one man can invent, 
that the wit and ingenuity of another may not discover. 
Some men have a peculiar gift in this matter, and we are 
told that there are no cryptographs so complicated, 
which, with time given, a shrewd student may not unra- 
vel. This was Champollion’s faculty. The late Mr. Poe 
claimed to possess the faculty of elucidating any charac- 
ters, however much mystified, and he certainly succeeded, 
almost at a glance, in reading the most original and in- 
tricate that were submitted to him as puzzles. We pre- 
tend to no particular sagacity, ourselves, in this respect ; 
but have no reason to doubt that there is a special faculty 
for this employment, just as we find some persons rarely 
gifted in solving enigmas, conundrums and such small 
mysteries. By the way, these cyphers of DeKalb remind 
us of a letter, now in our possession, of Arthur Lee, one 
of the commissioners of Congress in Europe, with Frank- 
lin and Deane, which contains some of the characters 
agreed on between Lee and his friend, with the key, in 
each case, accompanying the character. We give a few 
examples : 


“The 218,6,iii, (Junto,) who have constant intelligence from 
Morris, Holker and Deane, report here, with the greatest confidence, 
that the 134 (Doctor Franklin) a, vi & 115 (Deane) a xxxviii (not 
given) have completely 384, a xxxv-d, (triumphed,) and that their 
170,6,xv-s (friends) may now do what they please. In consequence, 
Mr. 455,a xxvt-s (W—s) comes over, with this opportunity, to em- 
brace the favourable moment of getting his $6,a,xix-s (accounts) 
271,a,xxvii (passed) and the 283,a,iv (plunder) secured to him for- 
ever. A 101,6,ii (consulship) added to it will repay his services, 
and satisfy him for the present. Their 136,6,xx-s (dreams) are all 
179,a,ix, (golden,) and if 99,a,xvii (Congress) realize them, the 
Lord have mercy on the 107,6,xxx, (country,) for more audacious 
and abandoned plunderers, I think, no period ever produced.” 


This will suffice. The secret forms are awkward enough, 
rather tedious and troublesome, perhaps, than difficult. 
Cryptography seems, in the day of the revolution, to have 
been very much in its infancy. Of the subject-matter of 
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this letter of Lee, we need say nothing here, but refer the 
reader to his memoirs, where he will find suggestions 
enough, if not proofs, to show a degree of corruption 
among our great men, which would not discredit Greek 
and Punic characters. 

To return to DeKalb’s letter. Of Baron Holtzendorff 
we know nothing. DeKalb’s anxiety to have him (al- 
ready a colonel) promoted, so shortly after his own eleva- 
tion, and at the very season when the army was full of 
discontents, in consequence of this pernicious practice, 
only illustrates the eager rapacity of the foreigners in the 
army for the possession of all the high places. It does 
not appear that he had any success in this application, as 
how should he ?—when, too, we find a preceding letter of 
his own, declaring his readiness to forego the honours 
resolved in his behalf by Congress, in order to prevent 
disturbance, which appeared to be inevitably consequent 
upon them. 

A few words, in relation to the encampment for the 
winter at Valley Forge. The decision was one of great 
difficulty, and so various were the opinions, at a council 
of war, having for its object the cantonment of the troops, 
that Washington was compelled to act on his own res- 
ponsibility. He chose the ground at Valley Forge, then 
in the woods and at the opening of winter. Log houses 
had then to be built, and the encampment entrenched. 
We gather from DeKalb’s letter that he was opposed to 
the arrangement, or at least doubtful of its policy. He 
was very far from being alone in this respect. General 
Varnum, speaking of it, says, “I have, from the begin- 
ning, viewed this selection with horror. It is unparal- 
leled, in the history of mankind, to establish winter quar- 
ters in a country wasted, and without a single magazine. 
* * * The situation of the camp is such, that, in all 
human probability, the army must soon dissolve. * * * 
Should a blind attachment to a preconcerted plan fatally 
disaffect, and, in the end, force the army to mutiny, then 
will the same country which now applauds our hermitage, 
(Valley Forge,) curse our insensibility.” Congress did, 
and perhaps could do, but little for the relief of the army, 
and starvation and desertion nearly realized the fears of 
its best friends; but this matter belongs to other chroni- 
cles. We have only to add, that a copy of a report before 
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us, endorsed by DeKalb, describes the beef drawn for the 
army as “not fit for the use of human beings,” and the 
flour as “too sour for use.” 

The Baron seems, all this time, to have been actively 
employed, and in military duties of an arduous character. 
He was sent, early in November, 1777, on a tour of re- 
connoissance with Generals St. Clair and Knox, and re- 
ported the vast importance of keeping possession of the 
Jersey shore, at or near Red Bank. This region, during 
this campaign, had already been made the scene of a 
fierce struggle, distinguished by the gallant defence of 
Red Bank by Colonel Greene, and the final loss of Fort 
Mifflin. The necessity of securing another position, in 
the same precincts, for a fortress, was due to the security 
of the American shipping employed in the Delaware, and 
for other objects, all equally important to the interests of 
the army. The letters of Washington speak of DeKalb, 
in connection with this duty, in language of the fullest 
confidence. The commission, as we learn from another 
letter of Washington, returned to camp on the 19th Nov. 
The season was one of unusual activity. The British, 
under Cornwallis, were in motion, and Lafayette had the 
fortune to win the applause of the country by a spirited 
assault upon his Hessians. Winter was rapidly approach- 
ing, and the rival armies, with the full consciousness of 
the period when frost and ice would fetter all operations, 
were making their last demonstrations. The policy of 
the Americans was, as usual, defensive, and we have no 
reason to doubt that DeKalb was doing good service, and 
constantly employed in those fields of usefulness, which 
are the more discouraging, apart from their general la- 
boriousness, as they afford no opportunities for brilliant 
distinction. The winter wore on, and during the interval 
of inaction—not rest—DeKalb found leisure for such 
employments as the following letter will best illustrate. 
It is addressed to 


“Tis Excellency, Henry Laurens, President of Congress. 
“ Vauiey Fores Camp, 7ru JAN., 1778. 
“S1r:—The letter of the 1st inst., your Excellency honoured me 
with, gives me great concern on account of your health. I wish it 
may be better by this time. I am also sorry for your trouble of 
answering my letter of the 20th December. Being fully convinced 
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of ‘your kindness to me, I could not have had the least uneasiness 
about the packet I took the liberty to direct to you for France. 
What induced me to trouble you so far, is owing to my apprehen- 
sion that my letters, going and coming, may be withheld, either on 
this or on the other side of the sea. For, would you believe it, 
sir, I had not one single letter, either from my lady, relations or 
friends in Europe, since my arrival on this continent, though I am 
satisfied they did not miss any opportunities they could get, and 
are as well informed as anybody of the vessels sailing for America. 
I can hardly think that any of these letters will be stopped in 
France, my absence being consented to by the king and his minis- 
ters. My suspicion must then more naturally fall on this side [of 
the water]; and if so, those that withhold them must do it out of 
curiosity or ill-nature, without reaping any kind of benefit or intelli- 
gence from it, for letters relating to business are written in a manner 
which nobody but myself can understand—and what can be got by 
letters from a wife to her husband about family affairs? J dare say 
it is distressing to me not to hear anything of what is most dear to 
me—for that reason I will recommend for the future (if you will 
give me leave) to have my letters directed to your Excellency. I 
may assure you, sir, that my political correspondence can be in no 
way hurtful to the cause of America, nor offend any individual 
whatsoever. On the contrary, all I aim at is to make interest with 
my friends at court, to procure real assistance to the United States, 
to countermine the false reports of disaffected and exclaiming officers, 
that come home, and to show the necessity and usefulness of a war 
with England. I wish I could be sometimes more private to the 
proposals of Congress to the French ministry, for possibly I could 
strike on such strings as the American commissioners (though men 
of sagacity, understanding and knowledge, in all other matters) 
cannot be acquainted with, nor have even ideas of, considering the 
differences in government between an infant commonwealth and the 
intricate roads in that of a monarchical, or often ministerial one. 
Good use should be made of it at home, for I would trust it only to 
those I know to be well-wishers to those States. I have sent to 
Mr. John Adams a few letters of introduction for Paris and Ver- 
sailles, which I hope will be of some service to him. 

“Although this letter exceeds already the ordinary bounds, I 
cannot help imparting to your Excellency a few remarks on the 
continental army, which I shall set down as they will occur to my 
memory, without, any regular order or plan, and only as hints, to 
be considered by Congress for redress, if they think them worth 
notice. That the States, in raising regiments and completing the 
officers thereof, before they could be sure of finding a sufficient num- 
ber of men, made a mistake, excusable in new governments; but 
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why they should continue to pay the full of officers for at least fifty 
thousand men, when there never was, by far, u third of that num- 
ber really existing, I cannot guess! What a prodigious and need- 
less expense, for pay, rations, forage, wagons, etc.! It is to be 
wished they will either complete their regiments, or, if possible, 
reduce the number of them. How and in what mode they are to 
effect this, they will best know; but ought, of necessity, methinks, 
rescind their militia acts, the most destructive to the cause and 
army. If Lord North, or King George himself, had enacted it, 
they could have done it no better for their views! How ean it be 
expected that a man will endésten as a soldier, for the whole war, at 
the bounty of thirty or forty dollars, when he can get two hundred 
as a militia substitute, for two months only—and of which two 
months he employs more than half in going to and coming from 
the army, and stays at camp but as long as he chooses, and goes 
home when he pleases? There has not been, to my knowledge, 
any punishment inflicted for this very common failure,—in other 
countries it would be called a crime—and what are the consequences 
of it? The commander-in-chief can never depend, in one single 
instance, on any number of them. They cost immense sums, and 
what kind of military duty can perform officers and men of such 
short standing? 1 will say nothing of many bad consequences it 
produces in other respects: as they are continually on the roads, 
they eat up, spoil, and very often plunder the country, ete. It 
ruins, besides, equally them that get substitutes—in giving away 
their money to no useful purpose—and them that are too poor to 
get substitutes. This deprives often numerous families of their 
heads, and, consequently, of their sustenance, at least for the time 
of his absence, if not longer, by sickness, or forever, by the acci- 
dents of war. My humble opinion, in this, would be, that the 
States, by direction from Congress, should cause a number of militia 
to be drawn, (all married men excepted, and no lads admitted under 
the age of sixteen years,) and to have thein serve for three years 
together, in filling up, or complete with them their respective regi- 
ments, and a limited time (a short one) agreed upon by all the 
States, when and where these men are to join their corps. Proper 
field and other officers appointed to receive them, and be answera- 
ble for the conduct, as well as for the clothings and accoutrements 
the States would have provided them with. A small tax might be 
laid on all those that are in a necessity of drawing, and out of this 
common fund, or stock, bounties could be given every year to them 
whose lot it would be to serve. 

“ Next of [to] having men, and made [making] soldiers of them 
by exercise, manceuvres and discipline, the clothing of them is the 
first necessary article, and a very interesting one. I know some 
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States, if not all, are surrounded with difficulties, and cannot possi- 
bly provide their men as they wish; but it is true also, that by 
inapplication, neglect, ignorance or carelessness, of officers, of all 
ranks, the soldiers are much worse kept in order and repair than 
they ought to be, with what was issued for them. ‘There are in- 
stances that men sold, as soon as got, stockings, shoes, blankets, and 
even arms, under pretence of being their property. They should 
not be allowed to sell anything, without the leave of their superiors, 
were it even their own, especially when in need of themselves. I 
am confident that half the soldiers in the army, who have still blan- 
kets, will tell you that they got them with their own money. Ask 
them whether they did not get any at the continental or State stores, 
they will answer, ‘ Yes, but have lost them.’ Now, should not all 
officers know what was drawn for their men; make formal visits in 
their regiments and companies, to see what may be right or amiss ; 
and ought they not [to] be acquainted with the circumstances of losses 
of every kind, and report them to whom it belongs, to be repaired 
if possible? The severest regulation is necessary on that head. 

“ There are other irregularities, very prejudicial, prevailing in the 
army—especially a want of punctuality, detrimental to all order 
and discipline. I must confess to you, sir, itis painful to me to see 
the commander-in-chief’s orders slighted or ill-obeyed, in many 
essential parts. The troops for the mounting guard are ordered 
every day to parade at 9 o'clock; very often, at 10 they are not 
assembled. The same neglect runs throughout the whole service. 
How discouraging and fatiguing it is for them that do their duty 
best, is easily to be imagined ! 

“What can I say about our doings, or rather our doing nothing, 
during the fall? Have we ever been able to undertake anything 
against the enemy? Have we not been lying often in the open 
fields, under arms for many hours together, and by [in] very severe 
weather too, with an army almost naked and barefoot, worn out by 
fatigue—partly by necessity and the ordinary hardships of the field, 
but as much so, I dare [to] say, by the ignorance of some of the 
leading officers, by keeping the men longer under arms than would 
[should] be required—and constantly inferior to the enemy in num- 
bers, even after the reinforcement from the Northern army? To 
whose door this defect of numbers must be laid, I am at a loss to 
tell, being unacquainted with the methods employed or prescribed 
for recruiting. ’Tis mostimprobable that the commander [in chief] 
can be faulty in this point, it being always a general’s interest to 
have a strong army. He has, no doubt, regularly given to Con- 
gress exact returns, to show them the weakness of his. I cannot 
but observe, in justice to General Washington, that he must be a 
very modest man, and the greatest friend to the cause, for forbearing 
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public complaints on‘that account, that the enemy may not be ap- 
prised of our situation and take advantage of it. He will rather 
suffer in the opinion of the world, than hurt his country, in making 
appear how far he is from having so considerable an army as all 
Europe, and great part of America, believe he has. This would 
show that he did, and does, more every day than could be expected 
from any general in the world, in the same circumstances, and that 
I think him the only proper person, (nobody actually being or ser- 
ving in America excepted,) by his natural and acquired capacity, 
his bravery, good sense, uprightness and honesty, to keep up the 
spirits of the army and people; and that I look upon him as the 
sole [qu. most unselfish] defender of his country’s cause. Thus 
much five I thought myself obliged to say on that head. I only 
could wish, in my private opinion, he would take more upon himself, 
and trust more to his own excellent judgment than to councils ; but 
this led [leads] me out of my way. I was saying that the com- 
mander gives certainly exact accounts to Congress of the effective 
number of troops under his command. But why Congress, or the 
respective States, should [not] or would not take the most effectual 
measures to have a formidable army? Their all depending upon 
it, why they should not employ all means in their power of com- 
pleting the regiments, for a fixed time in the spring, and forming 
stores such as then the army will be in need of, and in such places 
(only out of the enemy’s reach) as will best suit their projects for 
next campaign? If they do not, it is to be feared, and I am in 
great apprehensions, that the poor remains of this army will dwin- 
dle to nothing, by sickness—perhaps by other accidents too—and 
if not another [be] raised, or this renewed, and soon, there will be 
no opposing the progresses of the enemy. Would it not be terri- 
ble [if] all this State, [Pennsylvania,] those of Delaware and Jersey, 
were to fall into their hands? What a dreadful situation, if no 
communication was left between the Southern and Northern States ! 
What disadvantages for the cause, and what advantages would not 
derive [accrue] from thence to your cruel enemies! This reflection 
is too painful. I'll drop it, and hope we will fare better. 

“ Have we not (permit me to look upon myself now as a native, 
as a zealous American) trusted too much to a French war, and 
lulled ourselves to sleep by it? This war [French] would indeed 
give us as much ease as it would distress Great Britain. I wish it 
were sincerely true; but we have no certainty of it we can rely on, 
and if the court of France has reasons, founded either on prudence, 
policy or backwardness, [qu. timidity] for [not] declaring war as 
soon as it would suit our interest or her own, why should we not 
exert ourselves to the utmost, to drive out of the country or destroy 
the tyrants? One vigourous, even bloody campaign, will cost less 
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men, and less money, than several lingering ones. This would give 
opening, again, to many reflections, as the disaffected will increase, 
the dubious will be [come] more tired of the war, and regret their 
former plenty and ease, etc. 

“But I must conclude this too too long letter, beg your excuse 
for it, and that you will use me kindly, in giving no more time in 
answering me than your health and the important duties of your 
office will allow, and that, also, at your most convenient time. 

“Tam, very respectfully, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
BARON DeKALB.” 


The long epistle which we have just read exhibits 
shrewdness, good sense, patient and scrutinizing observa- 
tion, and an earnest desire to promote the equal welfare 
of the army and the republic. It affords, also, a very fair 
picture of the wants, defects, and wretched organization 
of the former, and hints: sufficiently the miserable ineffi- 
ciency of many of its officers. What is said of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and the difficulties with which he had to 
contend, though briefly, is forcibly said. The compliment 
to Washington’s forbearance is a just and well-deserved 
one. It is, perhaps, in this very forbearance—the pa- 
tience without complaint, with which he endured evils 
and embarrassments which threatened his own fame and 
character, not less than the safety of the country—that 
Washington gave the most admirable proofs of his real 
greatness of soul and stern simplicity of intellect. It is 
not possible to describe the annoyances and evil influences, 
tending to impair his own efficiency, and seriously affect 
his reputation, to which he submitted in silence, rather 
than expose to the country—and to the enemy—the weak- 
nesses of his army, and lose for it that highly favourable 
estimation, which did, perhaps, as much for its security, 
at this period, as its own valour and arms, and the con- 
duct of its generals, could have done. A more selfish 
chief would have pursued another policy—would have 
saved his own reputation, and exaggerated the impor- 
tance of his own services, by a full showing of the worth- 
lessness of the means confided to his hands. The reader 
will find in this letter a very correct statement and illus- 
tration of the evils of that system of militia enrolment, 
by which recruits were employed very nearly the whole 
term of their engagement in marching and countermarch- 
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ing between their homes and the camp—a system which 

worked nothing but disaster while the war lasted, and has 
entailed, through the pension list of the country, ever 
since, the support of an immense army of thousands of 
pensioned New-Englanders, not one tithe of whom ever 
saw the smokes of the enemy’s fires. The allusion 
to the action of the French court refers to the ru- 
mours, then prevalent, of the French alliance with 
Congress against Great Britain—a premature rumour, the 
treaty between the two powers not being signed till the 
6th of February, just one month after. However much 
DeKalb may have esteemed the commander-in-chief, we 
are half inclined, from this letter, to believe that he was 
rather impatient of the Fabian warfare which the latter 
preferred, and to which, indeed, under the circumstances 
of the country, we owe the ultimate success of the cause. 
The future historian will see that the British were de- 
feated, not so much by the conflicts which they underwent, 
as by the prolongation of the war—they succumbed from 
exhaustion of resource, rather than defeat. Of course, 
this exhaustion was due to the tenacity of the Americans. 
We may add that the French alliance, while helping us 
abroad, hurt us in considerable degree at home. The 
New-England States ceased to take any interest in the 
struggle from the moment when it was signalized by the 
transfer of the seat of war to the Middle States and the 
South, and the arrival of the French forces to our assist- 
ance. But thisen passant. One other matter, suggested 
by this letter, to which we beg the reader’s attention. 
He will perceive, from its contents, that DeKalb had a 
wife and family in Europe ; a fact nowhere mentioned by 
any of his American biographers. Such is the sort of 
research made by these popular workers, and so easily 
satisfied is the hurrying reader with the vain, weak, wishy 
washy gabble of that class of drivellers, aiming at elo- 
quent writing—heaven save the mark !—who fill their 
pages with fume and fury, rather than with fact, and 
convert all sober history into a vain fable, for lengthening 
ears. They make him talk, without limit, of himself, of 
his writings, of his years, of his military experience ; yet, 
in all his talk, no one is ever allowed to suspect that the 
veteran has wife and children,—dear affections in Ku- 
rope,—looking out anxiously over the great waste of sea, 
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for the returning vessel, which is to bring the tidings of 
his triumphs, or defeat and death. In this fact we find 
the secret of much of his correspondence, of which these 
sage grave biographers speak, with such a mysterious 
shaking of the noddle. He had long letters to write to 
wife, children and friends ; and how much to say, to nar- 
rate, to ask, to assure, to entreat! Of the character of 
his political correspondence, carried on with public men 
in Europe, the objects which he aimed at, and the results 
which he hoped to secure by it, we have a sufficient hint 
in this letter. Very likely, the Baron overrated his influ- 
ence; but his views must, nevertheless, have had their 
weight, taken in connection with those of other persons 
and the progress of events. 

To proceed to the next letter in this collection. This is 
without date. It is endorsed by President Laurens, as 
received on the 29th January, 1778. It is, consequently, 
three weeks later than the preceding. It is important 
only as it seems to throw additional light upon the cha- 
racter of the writer—shows him hearty in the cause, and 
honestly ruffled at the imputation that he is otherwise. 
The passage in which he speaks of being of full age, and 
needing no guardian, reminds us of certain doubts, which 
we have long entertained, in respect to the large number 
of years assigned him at this period. The only authority 
on this subject, upon which we can lay our hands, is the 
romancing Life of Marion, by Weems. This writer claims 
to have obtained his materials from Gen. P. Horry. In- 
deed, Horry and himself appear on the title page as the 
writers of the Life. But this imputation Horry resented 
with indignation, publicly disclaimed all connection with 
the book, and has left his disclaimer on record. According 
to Weems, DeKalb was sixty-three at the battle of Camden, 
and the good parson, who cared for history only as it served 
the purposes of fiction, and who justified his invention by 
his religion, treats us to a portrait of the Baron, descri- 
bing him as “appearing rather elderly,” and as “having 
the snow of winter on his locks ;” but with “ cheeks still 
reddened over with the bloom of spring.” Now, these 
passages were esteemed by the worthy parson as speci- 
mens of very fine writing. He was strongly tinctured 
with Ossian, and held them to be very passable poetry of 
that school and fashion—possibly turned them over very 
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often, before he got them fully rounded, until they grew 
as sweet morsels under his tongue. Of what importance 
to him, such being his convictions, whether the portrait 
were an historical, or simply a fancy sketch? It was 
poetical enough to be true, and that was all that he re- 
required. Propriety and strict accuracy were matters 
quite too mundane for one with his wing already among 
an.ber clouds. And so he wrote. But the mistake which 
he made, and which Horry resented, was the imputation of 
the fine flourishes to the latter. The simple-minded, unso- 
phisticated Horry, who is represented as using this lan- 
guage, would never have hit upon such a style of speech, 
with a thousand years of practice as a publisher’s hack. 
The style is that of Weems only, and the matter. We 
have had the original MS.S. of Horry before us—those 
which he confided to Weems, for the purpose of writing 
the history—and we find no evidence of this description 
and the long conversation with DeKalb. The Baron may 
have been as gray as a badger, and probably was, since 
a life of war and constant exposure, of long fatigue, 
mental and bodily, and, in particular, great nervous acti- 
vity, will very commenly produce this effect ; and, at forty, 
the warrior will wear locks of eld and white, which, in a 
calm sphere of life, would come to him slowly, at sixty or 
seventy. The rest of Weems’s description, if at all to be 
relied on, would seem to confirm our notion that DeKalb 
was probably not more than forty. “His person was 
large and manly, above the common size, with great 
nerve and activity; while his fine blue eyes expressed 
the mild radiance of intelligence and goodness,” etc. A 
man at sixty-three, who has been forty-two years a sol- 
dier, who is, at the same time, in the service of a power 
like that of France, and of high rank, is not apt to 
exhibit such extraordinary adventure—to leave wife and 
family, to cross 3,000 miles of ocean, in order to fight the 
battles of a stranger people, particularly when their own 
representatives discourage the enterprise. The case is 
very far otherwise with an ambitious youth, like Lafay- 
ette. Parson Weems subjects his story to suspicion, by 
reporting at once too much and too little. He makes 
DeKalb say a great deal to Marion and Horry, touching 
his early life, his parents and their children; but never a 
syllable about his own family, his own wife and little 
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ones. Would DeKalb talk sentimentally about the one, 
and suppress all allusion to the other, particularly when 
we find him so solicitous about their letters, and so constant 
a correspondent with them? Had Weems known a syl- 
lable about them, would he, could he, have forborne a 
few wild, Ossian-like bursts of eloquent rigmarole, on the 
subject? What long-drawn poetic flights would he have 
made into the domestic heaven, putting as much rhapso- 
dical German sentimentality into the good Baron’s mouth 
as would have shown him a sort of Werter, in the way of 
passionate affections! How he would have made him 
discourse of domestic love, the “only bliss which had 
survived the fall,” and the paradise that might be found 
in a circle of ascore of flaxen-headed blue-eyed children! 
Nobody who reads what Weems (speaking for Horry) has 
made the Baron say, can doubt that, if he had dreamed 
of the wife and children, he would have melted us with 
metaphor, and moved us to a shewer of tears, shown 
through the most glorious rainbows of his fancy. He 
makes the Baron talk of his own death asinevitably nigh ; 
about his past life and future hopes ; about his wars and 
his opinions, his affections and his religion; but never a 
syllable in respect to his family. The truth is, Weems 
found the Baron, particularly after death, a fine study for 
a sentimental picture. He made him very old, in order 
to increase the effect of the portrait, at once in a military, 
patriotic and philanthropic aspect. We repeat our doubt 
whether DeKalb was more than forty years old at the 
time he perished—forty or forty-five. Except the evidence 
of Weems—or rather that ascribed to Horry, which Horry 
did not furnish—our biographers have offered no sort of 
authority. When General Conway wrote his insolent 
letter to Washington, in regard to the junior officers ad- 
vanced before him, he expressly refers to the case of De- 
_ Kalb, saying, “Baron DeKalb, to whom you have offered 
the rank of Major General, is my inferior in France.” 
He adds, in the same correspondence, “I have steadily 
served thirty years—that is, before sume of my comrade 
brigadiers were born.” Superior rank does not necessarily 
imply superior years; yet, unquestionably, they may be 
assumed in this case, particularly when we have no rea- 
son to suppose that Conway’s services in France were 
more important than those of DeKalb, and when we re- 
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collect that the latter had been honoured by the French 
-monarch, previously, with a highly important mission to 
America. 

But to our letter :—endorsed, by President Laurens, 
“Received 29th January, 1778.” 


“Sm :—I this instant received the honour of your Excellency’s 
letter of 19th; but, being on duty, and obliged to take a ride, I 
have only time to complain to you of a public report, of which I 
got intelligence from Yorktown—viz., that several French officers 
were disgusted with the American service, and that I was named as 
being one of them. I have reason to be surprised at such an im- 
putation. I have given charge to nobody of telling any such story, 
especially to Congress. I want no interpreter nor guardian; but 
am of age to tell, myself, every thing I have a mind to. People 
should mind their own business. Another news, of a different 
kind, and which I hear with pleasure, is that Marquis de Lafayette 
is to command a Northern army. I heartily rejoice at it. I shall 
answer more at large the letter of your Excellency, ete. 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
BARON DeKALB. 


“P.S. I write this at Head-Quarters. Colonel Laurens is well.” 


Simple Baron, to suppose that people will mind their 
own business, when that of other persons is usually so 
much more attractive. ‘ 

The Northern army here spoken of, and which Lafay- 
ette was to command, was one designed for the conquest 
of Canada. The idea of employing a French commander 
in Canada was nota bad ‘one. It is somewhat strange 
that it was not hit upon before. But certain circumstances 
rendered Lafayette suspicious and doubtful of the project. 
It was conceived and matured by a board of war, and 
approved by Congress, without consulting Washington. 
This disrespect to the commander-in-chief, to whom La- 
fayette was honestly devoted, prejudiced him against it ; 
but Washington himself interfered, and counselled his 
acceptance. Thus encouraged, Lafayette went to York- 
town, to ascertain and mature the details of the enterprise. 
Here he learned that Conway was to be associated with 
him, second in command. Lafayette, knowing Conway’s 
hostility to Washington, and finding Gates—also hostile— 
a warm advocate for the enterprise, became more suspi- 
cious of the appointment than ever, regarding it as a 
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subtle scheme, to detach him from his friend, who needed, 
at that moment, all the support possible, against the ma- 
chinations of a cabal, the parties to which were equally 
active, insidious and powerful. 


“This induced him,” says Sparks, “at the outset, both by his 
conversations and arrangements, to give the most unequivocal proof 
of his sentiments and resolutions on that head. He succeeded in 
having the Baron DeKalb appointed to the expedition, who, being 
older in rank than Conway, would of course be the second in com- 
mand. This request was not readily granted; but he insisted on it 
so strenuously, that it was finally conceded.” 


The expedition failed, almost at the outset. Lafayette 
and DeKalb proceeded northwards, and got as far as 
Albany, when they found that the enterprise was impos- 
sible. Instead of 3,000 men, as had been promised, there 
were not 1,200, and these too naked even for a summer 
campaign. Yet the season was the depth of winter. 
There was no money to raise or to pay the troops, and 
the result was, that Congress reconsidered the matter, and 
it was resolved to suspend the expedition. Through sleet 
and storm and snow, our heroes had sped post to Albany, 
on the bootless enterprise. On the 2d March, Washing- 
ton, by express, orders the return of both Lafayette and 
DeKalb, and on the 10th of Afpril, one of his letters says, 
“Major General, the Marquis de Lafayette, is arrived in 
camp, etc. The Baron DeKalb is expected in a few days.” 
We may easily conjecture how he has been employed ; 
labouring, it is certain, though without profitable results. 
But we anticipate. Our next letter is dated a few months 
before. This is a brief communication, and meant once 
more to recommend a foreign officer to favour, and to hint 
the claims of another. 


“Sir :—I hope the very long letter I had the honour to write to 
your Excellency the 7th inst. came safe to hand, to which I desired 
no answer, if it could not be done consistently with your health and 
the many duties of your office. I will not always trespass so much 
on your time, but cannot help to trouble you now with a few lines 
in favour of M. de la Neuville, who is strongly recommended to me 
by a nobleman of great worth and high station, who cannot, he 
says, extol sufficiently the zeal for your cause, and capacity in mili- 
tary life, as well as good conduct and morals of this gentleman. 
Much may be depended on said recommendations ;—it makes me 
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presume that a more valuable acquisition, for your army, could not 
perhaps be made. With this, sir, I will close, and assure you of 
the respectful esteem with which I have the honour to be ; 
Your Excellency’s most obedient and very humble servant, 
The BARON DseKALB. 


“Ar Camp, near VAtiey Force, 23p Jan., 1778. 


“ P. S. The younger brother of M. de la Neuville is also spoken 
of as a very promising gentleman.” 


The next letter is also brief. It relates chiefly to an 
affair, which was productive of much embarrassment and 
bad feeling at the time, to say nothing of certain imputa- 
tions of bad faith—namely, the ratification and carrying 
out of the terms of the treaty of capitulation, made by 
Burgoyne, at his surrender. The event does not need that 
we should dwell upon it, as the facts are sufficiently stated 
in most of the histories, and we have nothing new to offer, 
in this place, by way of comment upon them. 


“ Ar Camp, Vatiey Fores, Isr Frn., 1778. 

“Sr :—The honour of your letter, 22d January, was delivered 
to me when at Head-Quarters, and of the day, [i. e. commandant 
for that day,] so I could write you but a few lines, by the Marquis 
de Lafayette—delaying [in order] to write you a longer letter, after 
having received the resolve of Congress you hinted at; and though 
I did not get [have not got] as yet, the said resolve, and the reasons 
for the same, I am confident that all the courts of Europe cannot 
but approve your proceedings, on account of having suspended the 
embarkation of Gen. Burgoyne’s army until the convention be rati- 
fied by the King of Great Britain. In several of my letters, to be 
communicated to the French ministry, I gave it as my opinion, that 
Congress should insist on such ratification, or there would be no 
security for fulfilling the same—the English court, as well as their 
commanders of fleet and army, not.scrupling of [at] breaking any ca- 
pitulation. Besides this very good reason of security, another good 
will be the result of this resolve: for if the king refuses, you have 
a full right to detain these prisoners; and if he complies, he ack- 
nowledges the acts of Congress, and, in some measure, the indepen- 
dence of the States. I think it will be looked upon by all foreign 
courts as a prudent and necessary step, and be approved by them. 

I am, with great respect, your Excellency’s most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

BARON DeKALB.” 

[ P. 8.] “Be pleased to excuse the badness of my writing. I 

was in a hurry to have done all the letters I have to send to France 
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by Baron de Holtzendorff. I humbly request your Excellency to 
have the enclosed packet delivered to him, and to favour him in his 
demands, if reasonable, as I do not doubt.” 


The Baron need not have apologized for his letter. His 
penmanship in this, as in most respects, is very clear and 
intelligible. His handwriting is full, bold, uniform, straight 
up and down, heavy in stroke and emphatic, and probably 
indicated the character of his mind:—simple, direct, frank, 
manly—no ways graceful, or fanciful, or elegant, but free 
from flourishes and all sorts of feebleness—that of a man 
of good plain sense, who knows that it is the first object, 
equally of letter-writer and speaker, to make himself 
easily understood. The parts which the reader may find 
italicised have been underscored by ourselves. 

Our next letter brings up once more the subject of rank. 
The reader will remark that the Chevalier Du Buysson, 
whois here spoken of, was the aid of DeKalb, and a most 
devoted follower. He it was who, when the Baron fell, 
at the battle of Camden, rushed up and caught him falling, 
and by his cries, declaring his name and rank, saved him 
from indignity and additional wounds. 


“Av Camp, 7TH JAn., 1778. 

“ Srr :—By the return of Marquis de Lafayette, and the orders I 
am to receive from the commander-in-chief, in consequence of a 
resolve of Congress, to serve in the Northern department, I prepare 
to set out in a few days, as soon as the Chevalier du Buysson will 
be back from York and Lancaster, where he repairs this morning, 
to get several necessaries for this my change. 

“May I recommend to your Excellency, and to the consideration 
of Congress, said Chevalier Du Buysson, my aid-de-camp, for the 
commission of lieutenant colonel, as was promised me by a resolve 
of Congress, Oct. 4th, 1777. The only objection made at that time, 
for granting him the same, was, that his promotion to that rank 
would create uneasiness and discontent among the aids of other 
major generals, there having been no precedent of the like without 
some extraordinary occasion. This rule being broke for the aids-de- 
camp of the Marquis and of General Conway, I hope the same fa- 
vour will be granted to one of mine, who has the same right, being 
an officer of ten years in the French service, besides the promise of 
the abovementioned resolve. Though I think it will be but doing 
him justice, I shall consider it as a new favour conferred upon my- 
self, and an increase of obligations towards you. Ihave the honour 
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to be, with the greatest respect, your Excellency’s most obedientand ~ 
most humble servant, 


BARON DreKALB.” 


The letter which follows, if written by a man of sixty- 
three, who had been forty-two years a soldier, and for 
many a leader of troops, must be accounted a very meek 
and modest one—painfully and reproachfully so, indeed, 
when we remember that it professes the willingness of 
the writer to receive advice in military matters from one 
who was conspicuous chiefly as a civilian. The passage 
which relates to the Chevalier Du Buysson seems to em- 
body an allusion to some scrape, or approach to it, which 
may have happened on his visit to York. We have now 
no clues to the difficulty. But it did not need, in those 
days, that a soldier should be a: fire-eater, in order to find 
himself ina brawl]. Such was the caballing, the slanders, 
the envy and spite of ambitious men, and the provocations 
to wrath among the old soldiers, that the young ones may 
well be excused for taking each other occasionally by the 
nose. 


“ Ar Camp, Vauttey Fores, 147TH Fes., 1778. 

“Sir :—According to the permission your Excellency has been 
pleased to grant me, I send you some despatches for France, to be 
forwarded by the first, but separate, conveyances. If Baron Holtz- 
endorff is not gone, the bigger of the two letters may be entrusted 
to his care, and I should be glad he would and could take it with 
him, as I hope he does those I directed to him some days ago, under 
the cover of your Excellency. 

“ The observations in your letter of 22d Jan. upon my remarks 
on order, discipline and punctuality, so necessary in armies, are very 
just, and shall be a standing lesson to me for the future—for I will 
set down in writing such things occurring to my sight, as shall, in 
my opinion, require change or amendment, to mention them in time 
and place, whenever it may be done without offence to any one, and, 
provided some changes for the better will take place, at the hints 
I may give, it is no matter in what way the good be effected, and 
whether it seems to come from me or not. 

“ Congress did me justice, to think I would, unreluctantly, serve 
under Marquis Lafayette. He may certainly rely on my friendship 
for him, and on my advice, to the best of my knowledge, for the 
good of the service. He sat out on the 7th afternoon ; I will follow 
him to-morrow, or the day after. 

“This instant I receive the honour of your letter, 11th, by Cheva- 
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lier Du Buysson. I am much indebted to your Excellency for 
having made interest in Congress, to grant him the commission of 
lieut. colonel, on my request of the 7th. If he had rendered my 
application to your kindness to support it fruitless, it would have 
been his own fault. I hope there will be no more opportunity for 
him to employ his impetuosity, but against the enemies of the Uni- 
ted States, and that he will deserve the favour conferred on him by 
Congress. 

“Tam, with great respect, your Excellency’s most obedient and 
very humble servant, 

BARON DEKALB.” 


Our next letter is from Albany, written at the period 
when Lafayette and the Baron are en route for Canada, 
whither they were to conduct a fierce and powerful North- 
ern army, which they were subsequently unable to find— 
except on paper ;—where, indeed, Northern armies were: 
generally exceedingly strong. 


“ Arpany, 10TH Marcu, 1778. 

“Str :—I received, the day before yesterday, the honour of your: 
letter, 25th Feb., by an express from General Clinton. As the same 
messenger had also a letter from your Excellency for the Marquis,. 
although you told me you had nothing worth his notice, and [yet ?] 
having given me some hints of some extraordinary news or events, 
I suppose you apprise the Marquis of it. As he was gone up so 
far as Fort Stanwix, and to Johnson Hall, I desired the messenger 
to follow him, with your despatches for him. I have sent him, 
also, this morning, a packet directed to him by the Board of War, 
brought to me last night by Major Rogers. There is so much talk, 
hereabouts, as if a treaty for a suspension of arms, for some years. 
only, was on foot between these States and England, that I almost. 
thought it was that your letter alluded to. 

“ Whatever may be the means your Excellency will be so kind 
as to employ, to effect the assistance Baron Holtzendorff wants [in 
order] to go home, I shall join with him in his gratitude. If he is 
not gone yet, I wish he could be charged with one more of these 
two packets—either of them, no matter which—and the other I 
beg your Excellency will be kind enough to forward by some other 
conveyance. And if Col. Holtzendorff is gone, both packets to be 
sent to France by such opportunities as will offer, but separately. 
The one could be trusted to Mons. de Francis, if he is still at York- 
town. 

“ Major Debois [?] desired me to recommend to your Excellency 
a petition of his. He would resign his said commission, if Congress 
would grant him one thousand dollars, to enable him to go to- 
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France. It appears to me that his stay in your service for some. 
time longer will cost full as much, and whenever he will be disposed 
to resign he will always apply for some money, or his passage. If 
Congress seem inclined to grant said petition, he will repair to York- 
town, to have the matter settled, as soon as ordered. I beg your 
Excellency will give me answer. 

“Mons. de Ja Balme is arrived several days ago. To all appear- 
ance, our expedition cannot take place this winter. We will all wait 
for further orders. 

“T am, very, respectfully, your Excellency’s most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

BARON DeKALB.” 


It is the Canada expedition here alluded to. The peti- 
tion of Major Debois seems to us a singularly modest one. 
He scems to know just how much his absence may be 
valued at, and he demands $1,000 for it. DeKalb’s rea- 
soning is scarcely logical. Congress contracts to pay for 
services, not absences. The assurance that, go when he 
will, Debois will always want money, must surely have 
tickled Congress to the last degree. 

We note, again, the anxiety of the Baron for the safe 
transmission of his foreign correspondence. There is ap- 
parent some little pique in his manner, when he refers to 
matters communicated to Lafayette, and withheld from 
himself. 

We come now to a letter which carries us back to the 
first in this collection, dated six months before, and re- 
minds us of the affair of the lost baggage, and the very 
doubtful proceedings of Master Wiiliam McCafferty, of 
Charlotte, the wagon master. The trunks have been re- 
covered, it would seem, minus their contents—restored 
empty, and at a charge of £130 South-Carolina currency. 
Mr. McCafferty was evidently seeking a short road to 
fortune. The letter contains some curious matter besides, 
of which we shall suffer the reader to possess himself, be- 
fore making our own comments. 


“ Lancaster, 16TH April, 1778. 
“Str :—I received, at my setting out from Albany, by the hands 
of Col. Armand, the letter your Excellency honoured me with, the 
24th March, together with a letter from Col. Kirshaw, [Kershaw, | 
who gives me an account of Mr. de Mauroy’s trunks being forwarded 
to Lancaster, and that he could not prevail on the wagoner to take 
them, without paying, before the carryage, to the amount of £130 
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South Carolina currency, which he desires to be paid to your Excel- 
lency, and it shall be done by Col. Du Buysson, at his first trip to 
Yorktown. Said trunks we found arrived here, but almost empty 
and void of everything but some insignificant trifles, not worth the 
£130. The whole has properly been robbed—the trunks broke and 
wrapt and sowed up in coarse cloth. Chevalier Du Buysson has 
opened them, and stated their contents, in presence of Mr. Wirtz, 
the Town Major—for they were too light not to be suspected of 
fraud. I do not see what can be done in this matter, for Viscount 
Mauroy’s loss, for having trusted his effects to a rogue. 

“T believe British administration would willingly restore America 
to the state the colonies were in at the period of 1763. They 
would stoop lower, if France would go but one step farther at this 
time. 

“T shall, in a few days, join the army, though I had rather a 
mind to go to Europe when I lett Albany. The manner in which 
General Gates, by his letters, had a mind to put the command there 
in the hands of General Conway, before I was recalled, gave me 
great discontent, and, in time and place, I shall mention it to Con- 
gress as a grievance. WhatI here say is only meant confidently 
[confidentially | to your Excellency , but if General Conway were to 
complain, I would lay before Congress my proceedings, in vindica- 
tion of my right. 

“T shall be much obliged to you, sir, for forwarding the enclosed 
packet, by the first conveyance, for France. For those for Charles- 
town, I must entreat your Excellency’s particular care and protec- 
tion, which you will certainly grant when acquainted with the con- 
tents. J am sure, by your principles of honour and humanity, you 
must feel and share the anxiety of honest and tender parents, when 
they are in danger of having a worthy and innocent child ruined 
by villanous corrupted people. The facts stand thus: Colonel 
W , of Georgia, when in Philadelphia last year, with a wo- 
man he passed for his wife, they both professed great friendship for 
Dr. Phile and his whole family, and having no children of their 
own, as they said, they earnestly wished and entreated the Doctor 
to give them one of his daughters, to live with them and be brought 
up as their own child. Their choice fell on one of about twelve 
years old ; and, by consent of her parents, they took her away with 
them to Georgia last month, October, when the Colonel’s regiment 
was ordered to the southward. Though all persons to whom the 
Doctor applied for information at the time gave very good characters 
of the Gentleman, as well as of his lady; but, since they are gone, 
reports come in from all parts, that this woman is not Mr. W ’s 
wife, (he haying one in New-York,) but a loose woman, and he a 
debauchee. This puts the parents under the greatest concern for 
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their child, and by recommendations to Mr. and Mrs. Gilling, [qu. - 
Gillon ?] by common friends, they beg the young lady may be taken 
from the villains, before they can have time to instil bad principles 
into her mind, or do anything prejudicial to innocence, and to stay 
[that she may stay] under the care of Mrs. Gilling till the parents 
may have a fair opportunity of bringing her home. A recommen- 
daton from your Excellency, to Mr. and Mrs. Gilling, or Mr. Crips, 
and to the delegates in Congress, from the State of Georgia, would 
be of great weight and use in this matter, that such methods may 
be employed as to serve most effectually the purpose, and that the 
seducers may not have any notice given them thereof: for, possi- 
bly, they would hide the child, and deny the fact. There is an 
intelligence that they have persuaded her already to deny that her 
name was Betsy Phile, and that she was to go under that of Miss 
W The service your Excellency will render to the Doctor, 
my particular friend, on this most important occasion, shall be for- 
ever acknowledged by your most obedient and very humble servant, 
The BARON DeKALB.” 


We have no further clues to the domestic affairs of the 
Georgia Colonel, and suppress the full name, as the dis- 
creditable report of suspicions may be wholly scandalous 
and unfounded. The Baron speaks merely on rumour, 
and the apprehensions of the parents may, naturally, have 
been aroused prematurely. That a person adopting a 
child should seek to bestow his own name upon it is by 
no means unreasonable or objectionable, and, indeed, is 
one of the usual conditions in all such cases of adoption. 
The fact here, separate from all other evidence, would 
argue nothing against the integrity of the party; and, 
indeed, would go to show, in some degree, that nothing 
was designed against the innocence of the child. The 
whole subject is curious now, rather than important, and 
serves to show how warmly the Baron gould urge the in- 
terests of his friends. 

The glimpses given of the mole-workings of Gates and 
Conway, and their cabal, in regard to the Northern army, 
show them to have been sleepless in the prosecution of 
their dirty toils. Gates, it must be remembered, was, at 
this time, President of the Board of War, and hence the 
influence which he thus contrived to exercise, indirectly, 
at the expense of Washington and his friends, and in pro- 
motion of his own. When Lafayette and DeKalb left the 
army at Albany, which was designed for Canada, Con- 
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way became the officer in command. So far, therefore, 
the cabal had been successful. What were the particular 
subjects of annoyance to DeKalb himself, and what the 
demonstrations which he alleges himself to have resisted, 
we are not prepared to say. It was the most painful por- 
tion of the difficulty to the friends of Washington, at this 
period, that the popularity of Gates was such, that it was 
no good policy to indulge in such open speech as would 
compel a trial of strength between the parties. Seeing 
here—shown in whatever suppressed terms—the feeling 
which DeKalb entertained towards Gates, we may con- 
jecture what must have been the secret feelings of the 
former, when Gates superseded him in the command of 
the army sent to the succour of South-Carolina. We do 
not wonder that he should see none but evil auguries ac- 
companying the banner of the hero of Saratoga, and that 
he should predict nothing but disaster trom his presence. 
That he did so, however, we owe to no better authority 
than Weems. That he might have done so, is a reasona- 
ble conclusion, from what we know of his estimate and 
opinion of Gates. 

The first of May finds DeKalb again in camp, at Val- 
ley Forge, from whence, on that day, his next letter to the 
President of Congress is addressed. 


“Str :—As I make no doubt but the arrival of Simeon Deane 
will be agreeable to all those that waited impatiently for a more 
active part from France in your contest, I take the earliest opportu- 
nity of congratulating your Excellency upon it. I always expected 
as much, this good while, and am heartily glad it happened so, 
before England would make you (without being compelled to it by 
the measures of his most Ch. [ristian] majesty) such proposals as, 
perhaps, many Americans (even those whose credit and influence 
are great) would be of opinion to accept of; though confident Great 
Britain would never have thought of making it up, but upon her 
own terms, of implicit submission of the colonies, if she had the 
least hope of success by force of arms, or [if] left quiet by her 
neighbours. I say that some, even members of Congress, may 
possibly oppose the propositions of France, and urge the States of 
the accepting [to the acceptance of | those to be made [possibly | by 
England, and to pay no regard to the assistance the States received 
from the former till now, without which it would have been almost 
impossible for America to contest for her right against the latter 
I hope your Excellency, joined by all lovers of justice, will oppose’ 
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that the proposals ‘of Great Britain may not get the better (if not 
better in themselves) of those made by France. 

“TI think it very judicious the United States should make no 
alliance, either defensive or offensive, with any power—but be at 
peace with all—if they can help it. I will even go so far as to wish 
they may not side with France against England, though grievously 
offended by the English; but they should be inexcusable in the 
eyes of the whole world, if ever they sided with Britain against 
France, without just provocation !—for nobody can be so blind as 
not to see that America owes her independence, or at least the 
speedier establishment thereof, to France, and that British adminis- 
tration would not so soon have relinquished their tyrannical scheme, 
if they had been at peace with their neighbours ; nor can anybody 
be so partial as to overlook, forget and forgive the outrages commit- 
ted against you by your barbarous enemies. The bloodshed of 
your kindred, friends, women and children, the burning of your 
towns, destroying your properties, starving your prisoners in their 
power, or transporting them into foreign parts, the plundering of 
your country, stealing your negroes, or spirit [ing] them up to mur- 
der their own masters, the setting upon you the savages, as cruel 
almost as themselves, with numberless other calamities they brought 
on you, without justice, reason or provocation. I would not trust 
even their acknowledging your sovereignty, nor their most solemn 
promises on that head, if not guaranteed by foreign powers. 

“T think, also, Congress should insist on their giving up to the 
United States all their other possessions on the continent—as Can- 
ada, Nova Scotia and the Floridas—that no contest of any kind 
may arise for the future. I am persuaded France does not force 
any pretensions on the continent; but I could wish to see them 
masters of Newfoundland, and to share the fishery there with Ame- 
rica, exclusive of any other power. This I give only as my private 
opinion. 

“The Marquis’s express hurries me on. I have only time to as- 
sure your Excellency of the respectful sentiments with which I have 
the honour to be your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 

The BARON DaKALB.” 


[P. S.] “If Congress send back the frigate Simeon Deane came 
in, I should be glad to know it timely, to write by her to France.” 


In this letter, we are constrained to think that the Baron 
shows himself rather more the friend of France than of 
the people of the United States. His solicitude is evi- 
dently to continue the war—to goad Great Britain to 
extremity, cut off her resources, and so humble her pow- 
er, as to give to France, in Europe as well as on this 
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continent, the long coveted ascendancy. How could he, 
or any other man, suppose that Great Britain should make 
such important concessions as he requires in this letter. 
The wish, in this respect, is the father of the thought. It 
could have no other origin than in the blindness of that 
extreme cupidity, which is deluded by its appetites into 
the notion that they are powers, and, grasping insanely 
at the whole universe, is mocked only by the possession 
of vacancy. It is the old story of Ixion with his cloud. 
A most preposterous notion seems to have been enter- 
tained, at this period, by both parties, that the simple 
alliance with France would of necessity effect the inde- 
pendence of the United States. There was no sort of 
reason for the conjecture, and it led to results of evil, 
which were anticipated by Washington and the more 
thoughtful minds in America, and against which they 
uttered most solemn words of warning and exhortation. 
It led to the increase of vigour in the operations of Great 
Britain, and to the diminution of exertion on the part of 
the colonies. New-England at once ceased to put forth 
any strength, and exertion ceased pretty much every- 
where, except just in those sections of country which 
were kept in alarm and danger by the actual pressure of 
the enemy. And why should such large expectations be 
entertained with regard to the favourable influence of 
this French connection? How should France, in such a 
conflict, do more for our colonies than she had done for 
her own, in a war not long preceding, in which Britain 
had humbled her at every point, driven her from every 
stronghold, and left her with scarcely any portion of the 
country on which to rest her feet? True, that in these 
performances, Britain then had enjoyed the alliance with 
the American colonies, now arrayed against her, and 
these colonies had furnished no small part of the armies 
with which the fighting was done; but the strength of 
Great Britain lay in her marine, and against this France 
never did show herself able to make head. Great Britain 
had not been beaten, and her successes in Europe had 
never been greater than during the very period preceding 
the present, the pangs and wrongs of which France was 
eager, but of herself quite unable, to resent. To dictate 
such terms to Britain was to provoke her people into hos- 
tility, and warm their passions to a hearty support of king 
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and ministers, iw a war which had hitherto not been popu- 
lar in England. But what shall we say to the modest 
suggestion, of a monopoly for France of the fisheries of 
Newfoundland, to the exclusion of all the rest of the Eu- 
ropean world? Our good Baron certainly had the most 
profound respect for the potency of France. His imagi- 
nation seems to have shown him the armies of Great 
Britain already in the net, her generals ready to be bagged 
and bound, and kept as hostages, or sent home in humi- 
hating nakedness. The Baron’s suggestions anticipate 
events just about a hundred years. That, in the course 
of time, we should obtain the Floridas, the Canadas, and 
other regions, belongs to the obvious course of thought 
and reflection, as a due consequence of a natural and 
prosperous growth and progress, on the part of the colo- 
nies, after achieving their independence. So far, the 
Baron shows sagacity and foresight; and it was clearly 
our policy to exact all that we could, in making an ar- 
rangement for cessation of war. But, the first point, was 
our own independence, which nothing that had yet oc- 
curred had brought the British stomach to a condition to 
concede. To insist upon more than this, at this juncture, 
it must have been apparent to everybody, was to prolong 
the war and increase its ferocity ; and this was no doubt 
the policy of all those friendly to the French interests. 
Certainly, the Baron could not have chosen a more con- 
clusive method of showing that his sympathies and ob- 
jects—as had been charged against him—lay rather more 
with France than the country under whose banner he 
fought. To this end, the extent of his demands was pro- 
per enough. But, for us, the fruit was not yet ripe enough 
for such a bold shaking of the tree. John Bull would 
have stood up stoutly, until doomsday, against such an 
equal demand upon his patience, pride and pocket! 
More: the then acquisition of the Canadas, the Floridas— 
shall we add Louisiana?’—would have been positively 
mischievous in their results, furnishing points d’appui, for 
the operation against us of foreign powers. Should we 
have happened to stumble upon war a second time, with 
an imperfect organization of our own States, these regions, 
settled mostly by foreigners, speaking another language, 
could not and would not have assimilated with our States 
and settlements, until their strength, in the aggregate, 
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became such as effectually to preclude all dangers from 
abroad. It will be seen that the Baron gives his opinion 
against the newly-revived doctrine of intervention—at 
least so far as America is concerned. We italicise the 
passage, the wisdom of which is even now more valuable: 
to us than it was then. Then, we had but little wealth, 
and little commerce, to pay the penalties of foreign phi- 
lanthropy or folly. Now, we should sweat for such im- 
pertinence, at every pore of the body politic and social. 

A few more words on this letter of DeKalb. The reader 
will have noted the long array which he makes of the 
atrocities practised by Great Britain against the peace 
and health and happiness of the colonies. This array is 
meant to work upon our passions, so as to prevent our 
too ready concessions for the sake of peace, and as a rea- 
son why we should never take up arms in behalf of Bri- 
tain against France, by which we were now aided in the 
struggle with our despotic and cruel mother. But, it so 
happens, that the very same atrocities were practised by 
France upon the colonies, only a few years before. Her 
soldiers slaughtered our people, destroyed their property, 
tore them away as prisoners, plundered the country, stole 
our slaves, spirited them up to murder their masters, and 
set the savage red men upon us, whose tender mercies 
never left us the hair of our heads. If, for these offences, 
Britain was not to be forgiven, why should France? They 
were both in the same category, with regard to the colo- 
nies. Both, at different periods, occupied the same rela- 
tions precisely. They kicked, and cuffed, and embraced 
us alternately, at different seasons, as they found fun or 
profit in either exercise; and the only difference between 
them was in the fact that the attitude of France, while 
the Baron writes, is the amiable one, clutching at the 
colonies with warm embrace, and applying an angry boot 
to the haunches of England, whom both parties are now 
agreee to thrust out of doors, by united action, if possible, 
that being the clear selfish policy of both. In plain terms, 
France was just now anxious to revenge her old wrongs, 
with the aid of the colonies; to fight Britain with foreign 
troops, as Britain used the Hessians against us; andthis was 
the whole secret of their intervention. Sympathy, and love, 
and philanthropy, had nothing to do in the matter; it was 
pure selfishness, throughout, on all sides. We do not say 
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a blameable one, and it certainly was a sufficiently natu- 
ral one. 
There is yet another topic, which this letter indicates. 
The fact that there should be any persons in Congress, or 
elsewhere, on the side of the whigs, who were prepared 
to look favourably on the restoration of the old relations 
with Great Britain, and to consent to an arrangement 
which should place the colonies statu quo ante bellum, 
proves sufficiently how sick the whole country had become 
of the war. One conclusion we certainly have arrived 
at—that the war was premature, and that a delay of 
twenty years would have given us the fruit, without the 
conflict, without the bloodshed of a seven years struggle, 
and without the horrible civil strife, brother against bro- 
ther, which the precipitation of events necessarily brought 
about. Why events were precipitated, may be discussed 
elsewhere. But we cannot help the thought that they 
were unwisely precipitated, and before the country had 
been properly matured for their occurrence. They were 
ripening fast, by natural processes, to their natural results. 
The letter which follows was written after the provi- 
sions of the treaty with France were known. .The Baron 
rightly remarks, that the motive, with the king of France, 
for the alliance with the American States, originated in a 
selfish policy. He does not use the word “selfish,” it is 
true, but that is substantially the idea which he entertains 
and would convey. Soclearly was it the policy of France 
to subsidize the arms of the rebelling colonies against 
Britain, that we may well wonder that the measure was 
not adopted at a much earlier day. That it was not, was 
not due to any doubts of the colonies, either of their ear- 
nestness in the struggle, or of their capacity to sustain 
themselves. Of the former fact, there could have been 
few misgivings in any mind; and of the latter, the doubt 
was of no sort of importance, since France, so often strug- 
gling single-handed with Great Britain, might reasonably 
hope to supply, with her own strength, what was wanting 
to the strength of the colonies. But the true cause of the 
reluctance and hesitation of Louis was the natural aver- 
sion of a legitimate sovereign to encourage an example 
so pernicious, of rebellion on the part of subjects against 
their monarch—an example destined, in the end, to be 
fatal to his own throne. He was little to foresee the con- 
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sequences of that progress, against which his instincts 
were yet sufficiently alive; and, but that the hatred of 
Britain was, in France, the dominant passion, and one 
which her king could not repress or withstand, he would 
have shrunk with horror at the idea of encouraging pro- 
vinces—remote dependencies in particular—to a proceed- 
ing which threatened to deprive monarchy of that pres- 
tige—that habitual reverence and prescriptive sanction 
(assumed) of heaven, which, up to this period, had been 
the main security of kings. But one instinct—that of 
Anglo-mania—overcame the other. ‘There was not the 
slightest portion of magnanimity in the course pursued by 
France. She held off as long as possible, and it was 
only after Burgoyne’s defeat, and afterthe American colo- 
nies, having borne the conflict single-handed for three 
years, had shown adequate powers of endurance—only, 
indeed, when the feeling of Great Britain began decidedly 
to incline towards making concessions to the colonies, and 
her commissioners had been despatched to America, with 
full powers (as it was thought) to this end—that France 
threw herself honestly into the contest. It is not denied 
that she had given secret help and countenance before ; 
but this secret help bore no sort.of proportion either to 
the necessities of the colonies or the greatness and capa- 
city of France. Her intervention was not only slow and 
selfish, but doled out, for a long while, with a niggardly 
reserve, which did not become her asserted magnificence. 

In the letter which follows, we are again reminded of 
the solicitude which the excellent Baron exhibits in re- 
spect to his foreign correspondence. It is evident that, 
whether his letters are meant for his wife, or for ministers, 
he rates their importance highly. It would be curious to 
learn, in what degree his despatches had tended to the 
final action of France; or whether they exercised any 
influence at all. The vanity of the Baron, and his policy, 
might equally tend to make him desirous of producing 
the impression that it did. But, to the letter, which is 
addressed to the President of Congress, and dated 


“ Ar Camp, Vauiey Fores, 77a May, 1778. 
“Sir :—By the last letter I did myself the honour to write to 
your Excellency, on the Ist inst., I showed, I think, a good deal of 
uneasiness on account of the news brought by Mr. Deane, not know- 
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ing the contents of the treaty, and being apprehensive that the con-_ 
ditions would perhaps be such as to create debate in Congress, or 
give reason to the disaffected of exclaiming against the alliance and 
the French nation. But I am quite easy, since J am acquainted 
with the most essential article. Nobody can be happier, under these 
circumstances, than I am, to see the joy the king’s generosity and 
disinterestedness infuses into the hearts of all well-wishers of the 
cause. Give me leave to congratulate your Excellency, and all the 
gentlemen, of your now really established liberty aud sovereignty. 
Believe that my vows for the happiness and honour of the most 
honourable, the members of the Supreme Council of the United 
Sovereign States, and for the prosperity of the people thereof, are 
most sincere. Zhe magnanimity of the king is great, but takes, at 
the same time, its source in the best, soundest and most refined poli- 
cy—for it will, 1 expect, do more towards separating, for good and 
all, this continent from the British Crown and Parliament, than all 
the acts of injustice, violence and barbarity of the English. Once 
more, I give you joy on this happy event, and wish you the enjoy- 
ment of this blessing for many years to come, that you may see the 
effect of peace and liberty, and the country more flourishing than it 
ever was. 

“This here packet I could wish to be forwarded by the conveyance 
your Excellency wiil think the very safest, and, that nobody whoso- 
ever may know that it comes from me, L have for that purpose 
changed the writing and seal: for [ cannot think otherwise but my 
detters are intercepted by villanous people. 

“T have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, your Excel- 


lency’s most obedient and very humble servant, 
The BARON DeKALB.” 


It is to us that the reader will ascribe the underscoring 
of certain passages in the preceding. We leave them to 
his own comments. A few statements from our histories, 
in connection with this letter, will not, perhaps, be want- 
ing in interest. Simeon Deane, brother of Silas, brought 
out the treaties between France and the United States, in 
the French frigate Sensible, which vessel was despatched 
by the king of France for this single purpose. She had 
a passage of thirty-five days to Portland.. Deane reached 
Yorktown on the 2d of May (Saturday). ° Congress had 
temporarily adjourned ; but the President (Laurens) im- 
mediately re-assembled the members, when the despatches 
were read. The effect was very great throughout the 
country. Most persons, like DeKalb, conceived the event 
to be conclusive of the game. Washington writes, “I beg 
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leave to congratulate Congress on the very important and 
interesting advices brought by the frigate Sensible. .. . 
J have mentioned the matter to such officers as I have 
seen, and I believe no event was ever received with a 
more heartfelt joy.” Subsequently he writes, “The army 
are anxious to manifest their joy upon the occasion.” On 
the 7th May they did, under orders, with a feu de joie and 
frolic. But Washington did not express his own feelings 
with any extreme ardour, and his misgivings, even at the 
first receipt of the intelligence, were expressed, lest the 
country should relax in its own efforts, devolving as much 
as possible on its new-ally—an apprehension that, subse- 
quently, proved too well founded. Meanwhile, the Ame- 
rican army, through its officers, determined upon a line of 
“masterly inactivity.” A council of war was convened 
on the 8th of May, by special order of Congress. The 
Baron DeKalb was present. The condition, respectively, 
of the opposing armies, was laid before the council, and 
it was found that the strength of the American would 
allow of no enterprises; that of the British giving them 
ample security and safety in their strongholds. The storm- 
ing or taking of Philadelphia was a favourite suggestion ; 
but it was shown that to storm the place was impossible, 
while a blockade would require 30,000 men. The conti- 
nental army, all told, was but 15,000. We, who hear so 
much, in modern times, of the hosts which New-England 
alone kept in the field, find it difficult to account for the 
disparity of statement between ancient and recent chro- 
niclers ! 
We pass to another of DeKalb’s letters, written at 


“Camp, Vater Fores, May 16rn, 1778. 

“Sir :—I had the honour to write to your Excellency the 1st 
instant, by Major Briee, (?) and the 7th by the post: the former on 
some apprehensions of mine on account of the treaty concluded 
with France, the articles not being kmown then, which the publica- 
tion thereof has entirely stilled; the latter was to give you joy to 
[on] that happy event, entreating you at the same time to forward 
a package for France. I would request the same favour for the two 
here enclosed; but all three by different conveyances, being of the 
same contents. 

“War being declared in Europe, your enemies, in all appearance, 
[probability,] will withdraw part of their troops in [from] America, 
if not the whole. Ido not think them able to do otherwise. It 
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would be only burning their candle at both ends, at atime. But, 
notwithstanding the favourable aspect of affairs, I could wish the 
States would not be remiss in preparations for the continuance of 
the war, but to exert themselves to the utmost, in filling their regi- 
ments and stores of all kinds. 

“By the enclosed I request Mr. Thomson to send me an extract 
relating to Chevalier de Failly, who was repeatedly promised by 
General Gates a colonel’s commission. If your Excellency would 
interfere in this matter, and have the same confirmed by Congress, 
you would do a piece of justice to both these gentlemen—the one 
of fulfilling his engagement; the other of obtaining a favour; and 
it would, in a high degree, oblige 

“Your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
The BARON DeKALB.” 

[P. 8.] “This instant I receive the honour of your letter, dated 

3d May.” 


We have few comments upon this letter, which is, like 
most of the Baron’s, plain, shrewd and direct. He, too, 
it is seen, begins to perceive that, though France has de- 
clared war, the independence of the States is not so cer- 
tain, unless with new and extraordinary exertions by the 
States themselves. That Great Britain will rise, or at- 
tempt to do so, underthe accumulating pressure upon her, 
is inevitable to all who possess any knowledge of her past 
character. That she, tuo, will make extraordinary exer- 
tions, is quite clear; and the only question is as to the 
degree of success which will accrue from these exertions. 
There is a necessary limit to all human power, individual 
and national. England has, for a long time, been strain- 
ing her resources to the utmost. How much more tension 
will the bow sustain? The war between herself and 
France, and, subsequently, Spain and Holland, must in- 
evitably operate a vast diversion in favour of America ; 
but how much of that war must take place upon the high 
seas, and will this render it necessary that she should 
lessen the strength of her armies in America? She can- 
not greatly increase them, we know—she has already 
shown how difficult it is to keep them up. We know 
how largely she has bad to draw upon the German prin- 
cipalities for troops. It is not so generally known, that 
she sought also to obtain troops from Russia, on similar 
terms—so much per head—but failed. Briefly, the Ame- 
rican alliance with France improves the prospects of the 
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former, and lessens the chances of success for the inva- 
der; but the help of France must be regarded only as. 
operating a grand diversion in our favour, which must be 
of little profit, however, if the States themselves relax in 
their efforts. The States did relax. Great Britain made 
prodigious efforts, and the war, which should have been 
brought to a triumphant conclusion in one year, was con- 
tinued four years longer, and only terminated then in the 
exhaustion of all the parties. 
Our next letter is dated, 


“Camp at Vatiey Force, May 171H, 1778. 

“Sir :—I think it my duty to inform your Excellency of all 
things which may be hurtful or beneficial to the United States. 
The following may perhaps deserve your attention 

“ Acreeable to general orders, the general officers are directed to: 
administer the oaths prescribed by the resolve of Congress, Feb. 3d. 
General Learned’s and General Glover’s Brigades were to take them 
before me. It was with pain I remarked a backwardness in several 
regiments, of conforming themselves to said resolves and order. 
Their objection was, they had twenty days to ¢onsider on fad os 
which I had no reply, but that I would willingly wait, during that 
time, their most convevient day and hour, when not interfering with 
other duties. Some of the principal officers told me, in particular, 
the objection was not to the oath itself, but they would represent to: 
Congress that, for the defence of the common cause, they Jeft their 
families, business, and enjoyment of domestic life, spending or 
impairing their fortunes, and, of course, their health and constitu- 
tion; and if no provision is made for the army, (as was expected,). 
to know what they had to depend on for the future, they would 
rather resign soon ; and, if so, it would not be worth while to bind 
themselves for so short a time. 

“My arguments with them were: I thought it looked like disaf- 
fection to their country’s cause, and like disobedience, unbecoming 
military men! I advised them rather to conform first to orders, 
and petition afterwards. No fault would, or could be found, with: 
this more regular proceeding. On the contrary, their not comply- 
ing could not but be taken ill by Congress, Besides, if they 
once resigned, they could not expect to come in again as officers, 
and, very probably, would ever be excluded from all civil offices.. 
They would have laboured in vain till now; lose all rights to future 
provisions to be made, (and I did not question that something or 
other may be done,) even the share they are entitled to in the 
honour of having established the liberty and independence of the 
country, which, in all probability, was drawing near the wished-for 
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conclusion. With most I succeeded, who complied instantiy— 
others desired time to consider on it. I cannot help observing, that 
those who insisted on an assurance of some future provision, and 
who would resign if disappointed in their expectations, are perhaps 
those it would be most advantageous, on all accounts, for the good 
of the service, to keep in employment. *Tis my humble opinion, 
that some attention ought to be paid to remonstrances of that kind, 
and something to be done; but how farsuch a reward is to extend— 
in what mode and by what means to be effected—Congress will 
best know. I will only mention that it may be proportioned to the 
length of the service, as well as to rank, and a proper distinction 
made for the lamed, or otherwise disabled, by [in] the service, of 
[from] doing anything for themselves or families. Such as it would 
suit to have land, could be paid off at once; others enjoy for life ; 
some full pay; some half, third or fourth part of theirs, on condi- 
tion not to leave the actual service, without consent of Congress, 
nor to refuse to come into activity again, if health and age will 
permit, when called upon by the States, under penalty of forfeiting 
their right to said provision.’ lt is but just (the same being pre- 
vailing in all countries, commonwealths as well as monarchies,) that 
some support shou!d be given, at the public expense, to those who, 
in the defence of the common cause, and to preserve liberty and 
property to their fellow-citizens, abandoned their own interests, set 
aside their family business, ventured their lives, ete. 

“Whether this letter may be communicated with propriety to 
Congress, or not, is a matter I must leave entirely to your will and 
judgment. 

“T am, most respectfully, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
The BARON DEKALB. 

“P.S. If thought more convenient not to burthen the public 
with such half-pays, etc., another method could be fallen upon—as 
selling vacant lands and the properties and estates forfeited by the 
disaffected; or by lotteries, subscriptions, loans, or some other [such ] 
means, to give, in ready money, an equivalent, which would be, even 
to most officers, more agreeable and more useful to their family af- 
fairs.” 


The oath, which forms the leading topic of this letter, 
was one of abjuration and allegiance. It ran as follows: 


“T do acknowledge the United States of America to be free, in- 
dependent and sovereign States, and declare that the people thereof 
own no allegiance or obedience to George the Third, king of Great 
Britain ; and I renounce, refuse, and abjure any allegiance or obe- 
dience to him; and I do swear (or affirm) that I will, to the utmost 
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of my power, support, maintain and defend the said United States 
against the said King George the Third, his heirs and successors, 
and his or their abettors, assistants and adherents, and will serve 
the said United States, in the office which I now hold, with fidelity, 
according to the best of my skill and understanding.” 


We have seen, in DeKalb’s letter, what were the rea- 
sons given by the officers of the brigades of Learned and 
Glover. We are in possession of a different sort of ob- 
jections, made by Woodford’s brigade. These, signed by 
twenty-six officers, are as follow: 


“1, The tenor of the oath, they, in some measure, consider an 
indignity—they will not undertake to determine it unnecessary :— 
an indignity, as it pre-supposes that some of them have acted con- 
trary to their sentiments ; it may be unnecessary ; for those officers 
who ventured their lives and fortunes in support of American inde- 
pendence, could have no other reason but the apparent one. 

“2. As many officers, at present, are injured in their rank, and 
cannot possibly continue in the army exactly in their present situa- 
tion, they apprehend it to be an impropriety in them to swear to 
continue in their present posts, as the rank of the juror is to be 
taken when the oath is administered. 

“3. Would not the oath debar an officer from the privilege of 
resigning, when circumstances might render it indispensably neces- 
sary that he should quit the army! 

“4, The taking the oath, while the present establishment con- 
tinues, most of the subscribers are of opinion, would lay them under 
a pointed restraint, in endeavouring to procure a change, which the 
whole army have long, not only most earnestly wished for, but con- 
ceived absolutely necessary for its preservation—a change that would 
put them on an honourable and advantageous footing.” 


These reasons, thus set forth, were sent to Washington 
by Lafayette. Washington replied to the Marquis in a 
letter, which, among other things, says, “I cannot but 
consider it as a circumstance of some singularity, that 
the scruples against the oath should be peculiar to the 
officers of one brigade,” etc. At that time, it appears, 
he had not been apprised of the objections urged in 
the brigades of Learned and Glover. Washington’s letter 
is of the same date with that of the Baron DeKalb. In 
a note to this letter of Washington, Sparks, the editor, 
significantly reminds us that Woodford’s brigade consisted 
wholly of Virginians. It thus appears, on the record, 
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that the Virginians urged scruples which were unfelt by 
any other portion of the army. The imputation becomes 
a serious one, when, in another portion of Washington’s 
letter, itis said, “The fourth objection stated by the gen- 
' tlemen, serves as a key to their scruples.” This fourth 
objection, in other words, embodied the very argument, 
touching pensions, pay, future rewards, etc., which the 
officers of Learned’s and Glover’s brigades had openly 
urged. The objections were finally waived by the officers, 
on all hands. Yet, according to the printed record, the 
Virginians appear alone in an attitude which the letter of 
Washington makes an unequivocally selfish one. Subse- 
quently, we have no doubt that Washington was more fully 
enlightened, and that objections were offered, to a greater 
or lesser extent,in all the divisions of the army. The 
unpublished letters of Washington, in all probability, 
must afford proofs to this effect, and, if so, should have 
been used by the editor, in order to obviate the injustice 
which his partial report must work, in the case of the 
Virginians. These brigades of Learned and Glover were 
all New-Englanders. If, therefore, the facts, as reported, 
are at ‘all discreditable, the Yankee must share it in equal 
degree with the Buckskin. We are reminded, in this con- 
nection, of what took place when Charles Lee was re- 
quired to take the oath. He hesitated when it was of- 
fered to him. He, too, had his scruples, and was asked 
why he hesitated? “Why,” said he, with a serio-comical 
aspect and manner, “I have no objection to renouncing 
the father, but I have some scruples about the son. . | am 
willing to abjure George the Third, but don’t know alto- 
gether about the Prince of Wales.” 

. In respect to what DeKalb suggests, touching rewards 
and future compensation, it would seem that the worthy 
followers of Learned and Glover might safely have left 
everything to fortune. Later Congresses have amply 
made up, at the expense of posterity, for the costiveness 
of the old. New-England has had twenty times as many 
of her citizens on the pay list as ever smelt gunpowder in 
the tented field.. The abundant relics of the revolution, 
who have been dying monthly in the country, for the last 
thirty years, without much apparent decrease in their num- 
ber, were enough to have swallowed all the armies of 
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Great Britain, Hessians and Hanoverians, at one great 
gulph! 

The result of the disaffection in the brigades under 
the command of DeKalb, is briefly reported in the letter 
which follows. Congress, in the meantime, had done 
something to quiet discontent, having settled the question 
of half pay “by a kind of compromise.” The details do 
not concern us. 


“Camp at VALLEY Forcs, May 191, 1778. 
“Srr :—Since I had the honour to write to your Excellency, the 
17th inst., the provision made for the army by the resolve of Con- 
gress, published in general orders of yesterday, produces already 
some good effect, although it does not seem to answer the expecta- 
tion of every one. Several took the oath last evening and this 
morning. I shall be very glad to see all the rest of the officers to 
do the same. I will, in due time, give an account of my two bri- 
gades to your Excellency, as well as to the commander-in-chief. 
“T have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
The BARON DeKALB.” 


Our next letter,a month later, is of no interest. It 
shows the Baron sick of the dysentery, and urging the 
claims and merits of foreign officers. 

“Camp, Vattey Fores, June 191TH, 1778. 

“Sir: Having been taken ill by the dy sentery, since ‘the latter 
end of May, I am 1 reduced so low, and am actually so weak, that I 
can hardly make anything, either of my hand or my head. This 
may excuse the brevity of this. I want only, for this time, to 
recommend to your Excellency’s protection, M. de Cambray, a 
French officer, of the Royal Corps of Artillery, who came over 
with an intent to serve the United States. He is strongly re- 
commended to me by M. de Maréchal Duc de Broglie, and by M. 
le Compte de Broglie, as a gentleman of good talents in his way, 
and of a good character. 

“Tam, with great respect, 

Your Excellency’ s most obedient and very porate servant, 
The BARON DsKALB.” 


The last letter in our collection is dated a year later. 
In the meantime, DeKalb has shared all the vicissitudes 
of the main army. The period when we find him now, 
at, West Point, was one which had been marked by certain 
progresses of the British up the North River, and which 
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compelled the presence of the commander-in-chief in that 
quarter. Stony Point and Verplanck’s Point had yielded 
to a squadron of the enemy, and an attempt to force the 
Highlands, and overcome the important securities on the 
Hudson, was baffled only by the presence of Washington 
and the main army. 

At head-quarters, DeKalb was no doubt kept forever 
busy in the more methodical labours of a military life. 
He does not seem to have been marked out for adventu- 
rous enterprises—was not much of the partizan—was 
solid rather than brilliant—and hence, we do not find that 
he was often detached onseparate commands. That he was 
eminently useful in camp, we have proofs occasionally, in 
the solicitude which Washington expresses for his return, 
when extraordinary duties have carried him elsewhere. 
Early in June, of this year, we find him in command of 
the Maryland troops, and marching for Pompton. 


“ Camp NEAR West Point, Ava. 171rn, 1779. 

“Dear Srr:—I am greatly obliged to you for your care of for- 
warding to me the two letters directed to you, agreeable to the 
permission you gave me for that purpose. They are from my lady, 
of the 16th December last, and not from Col. Duplessis, as you 
thought. There is, indeed, a great likeness in the writing. Ido 
not know whether he is arrived or not, but am certain Marquis de 
Lajayette is, but acts as if he had no friends left-behind him in 
America. 

“ All reports agree, that the enemies have evacuated South-Caro- 
lina. I wish they may be forced to leave, soon, Georgia also. 
Things take a favourable turn in the West Indies. It is to be 
hoped proud Britain will be forced, in a short time, to sue for peace. 

“With great respect, I have the honour to be, dear sir, your 
most obedient and very humble servant, 

The BARON DeKALB.” 


Just one year from the date of this letter, DeKalb pe- 
rished on the plains of Camden, at the head of his brigade. 
But we must not anticipate, The letter, itself, possesses 
little intrinsic interest. It reminds us that he had a wife, 
whose recollection still prompts his solicitude. It embo- 
dies a mild reproach against Lafayette—who was then in 
France—as neglectful of old friends. It refers to the 
retreat of General Prevost from South-Carolina, after the 
failure of his attempt upon Charleston; and it concludes 
with an exulting anticipation, in respect to the (assumed) 
approaching close of the war. Alas! the country was yet 
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to pass through its severest trials, and to undergo conflicts 
of more terrible severity than she had ever yet witnessed. 

Acting rarely in an independent command, the career 
of DeKalb is necessarily inseparate from that of the 
main army. We must accordingly assume, in the absence 
of special references, that, in all the progresses of the 
general-in-chief, the Baron distinguished himself honoura- 
bly. The assumption is inevitable, that we find him sub- 
sequently trusted with high and important duties and 
commands. In March, 1780, we find him commanding on 
the lines at Elizabethtown and Amboy, in which command 
he had succeeded General St. Clair. 

Our scene is now to change. The more active events 
of the war are about to be transferred to the plains of 
the South. In December, 1779, Sir Henry Clinton sailed 
from New-York, on an expedition against Charleston, 
with a powerful squadron, and a force of more than 
twelve thousand men. To oppose this, the garrison mus- 
tered but a fraction over four thousand. On the 2d of 
April, Washington writes that he will “put the Maryland 
line and the Delaware regiment under marching orders,” 
for the succour of the South. He adds, “ Baron DeKalb, 
who is now at the head of the Maryland division, will 
command the detachment, in case it proceeds.” As a 
thing of course, such a reinforcement cannot reach the 
field of action in time for the succour of the beleaguered 
city, which yet maintained the siege for six weeks, and 
might have been relieved abundantly soon, had the pre- 
parations for the purpose been seasonably made. But 
Washington’s hands were tied. It was first necessary, in 
cases of this sort, that he should “know the sense of Con- 
gress!” Washington fully anticipated the fall of Charles- 
ton, and none could have doubted it for a moment, once 
shown the relative strength of the opposing forces. On 
the 4th of April, Washington wrote to DeKalb to proceed 
immediately to Philadelphia, and await the resolutions of 
Congress. On the 15th of April, he writes to Lincoln, in 
Charleston, that “it, has been determined to march the 
Maryland division, of about 2,000 men, to your assistance; 
but our situation here will not permit it to move, before it is 
certain that the enemy’s detachment has sailed.” And, on the 
17th April, Washington writes from Morristown, to the 
President of Congress, “The Maryland division marched 
this morning, with the first regiment of artillery and eight 
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field-pieces.” Thts detachment, estimated at 2,000 men, 
comprised only 1,400 at the start—a force destined to farther 
diminution as it went. On the 8d May, the detachment 
embarked at the head of Elk river, and reached Peters- 
burg, Virginia, early in June. Here the news reached 
DeKalb of the surrender of Charleston. That city, after 
holding out from the 29th of March, had surrendered on 
the 12th of May. With the fall of the city, the enemy’s 
troops were detached against the scattered bands of mi- 
litia throughout the country. These were surprised, and 
overpowered by numbers, or dispersed. Two small bodies 
of troops had been pushed from Virginia, to the relief of 
Carolina—one under Colonel Buford, the other under 
Colonel Porterfield. The former, overtaken by Tarleton, 
was cut to pieces; the other, under Porterfield, was on 
its way to the State, when news of the fall of the city 
brought its commander to a prudent halt in North-Caro- 
lina, where he was afterwards joined by the division of 
DeKalb. 

With the main body of her forces captive in Charleston, 
her territories everywhere overrun, all the strong points 
in possession of the enemy, South-Carolina seemed para- 
lyzed, and lay at the mercy of the conqueror. Small 
bodies of whigs might be found, here and there, in arms; 
but they were nowhere in sufficient strength to demand 
consideration, and a becoming prudence warned even 
these modest squadrons to lie patiently close, and bow 
their heads in the thickets, till the storm passed over. 
The paralysis was only momentary; but it seemed com- 
plete and universal. The loyalists of the South, mean- 
while, under which head you are to include all the Scotch 
settlements, most of the Dutch, many of the Quakers—in- 
deed, most of the foreigners, with the exception of the 
Irish—encouraged by the British, in force, began to show 
and embody themselves in every quarter. The refugees 
from Florida, with which population that region had been 
rapidly filling up, from the beginning of the war, now form- 
ed numerous predatory bands, which pressed into the colo- 
ny, which lay thus apparently conquered, and its sisters, on 
either hand, North-Carolina and Georgia. The loyalists of 
the first of these two States were judiciously held back, till 
the British were in possession of Camden and the, Che- 
raws; but, with the approach of DeKalb, they mustered 
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in all their strength, and hastened to join the British com- 
manders, as they severally drew nigh their provinces. 
The news of the fall of Charleston did not lessen the 
necessity or the desire of DeKalb to push forward. It 
was only partially hoped—not expected—that he would 
reach the scene of action in season to influence the result. 
The city was by no means the country, and did not ne- 
céssarily imply its loss. Accordingly, every exertion was 
made, in Virginia, to expedite the march of the Baron’s 
detachment. He proceeded, with some celerity, on the 
direct route from Petersburg, in Virginia, for Camden, 
South-Carolina. His detachment was in excellent spirits, 
and reached Deep River, in North-Carolina, halting at 
Coxe’s Mills, on the 6th July. Here the Baron began 
those precautions and preparations which were essential 
to the safety of the army, and by which he exhibited 
equal forethought and experience. The subsistence of an 
army is the first essential to its usefulness. To procure 
this subsistence, in the region where he now found him- 
self, was matter of great embarrassment and difficulty. 
The country was naturally sterile and sparsely’ settled. 
It had been traversed by both parties, whig and loyalist, 
and nearly drained of its resources. The crop of the 
last year was nearly exhausted, and the new crop, though 
a promising one, was not yet matured. The government 
of the State was feeble. It was a house divided against 
itself. Whole districts of country, settled by foreigners, 
were disaffected to the American cause, either up in arms 
against it, or keeping in reserve for future demonstrations, 
under better auspices forthe British. To fill the ranks of 
the State, these people were dragooned into a service 
which they loathed, and they strove reluctantly, or not at 
all. It would be absurd to deal in the language of cen- 
sure, with regard to such a population. Their sympathies 
were not with the cause. They were naturally hostile. 
DeKalb very soon became conscious of the embarrass- 
ments by which he was surrounded. He wrote to Con- 
gress, and to the Executives of North-Carolina and the 
neighbouring States—but without any good results— 
urging the necessity of immediate supplies and succours. 
He was constrained to exact his whole subsistence from 
the country—a necessity which implied coercion, waste, 
and an increase of the popular disaffection. But his ne- 
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cessities justified’ his action. This was prompt and vi- 
goruos. His provisions were gleaned from the inhabi- 
tants, who had none to spare, by detachments carefully 
selected, and confided to discreet and indulgent officers ; 
but his efforts were crowned with very meagre success, 
and, labouring to establish magazines, he found that his 
supplies were scarcely adequate to his daily wants. 
These supplies were of grain and lean beef. In spite of 
these embarrassments, it is reported that he succeeded in 
preserving harmony and order in his camp, while inspi- 
ring his troops with a genuine passion for the service. 

It is among the subjects of complaint with Col. Otho 
Williams, his azd-de-camp, from whom we have a full 
report of the expedition, that, General Caswell, in com- 
mand of the militia force of the State, hung off, and nei- 
ther brought the troops nor the provisions which had been 
promised by the Executive. It is imputed to Caswell, by 
Colonel Williams, that he kept aloof, seeking some oppor- 
tunity to distinguish himself in a separate command, and 
falsely urging his own want of provisions. But these 
suspicions and imputations are to be received with great 
reserve and caution, and were probably, in most respects, 
utterly unfounded. Caswell was a brave man, had al- 
ready done good service to the State, and possessed the 
confidence of the whig inhabitants. Officers in the regu- 
lar service, in all periods, are very apt to disparage the 
militia. Gates and Greene both did so—the latter, indeed, 
spoke very slightingly, in his letters, of Marion and Sum- 
ter, to others, while using very different language when 
writing to themselves. In this very narrative of Colonel 
Williams, he adopts the British mode of sneer, and speaks 
of General as Mr. Caswell—a sufficient indication of that 
temper of mind which, seeing its object through a preju- 
dice, is seldom likely to do justice to its real merits. We 
are of opinion that Caswell better knew what he was 
about than either DeKalb, Gates or Williams. “It was 
in vain,” says the latter, “that the Baron required General 
Caswell to join his command.” Suppose Caswell had 
joined the command, at this juncture, what would have 
been the effect of increasing the number of mouths, in a 
region where DeKalb’s own forces could not find adequate 
food for themselves? “The Baron, therefore, hesitated 
whether he had better march to join the militia, in hopes 
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to find that Caswell’s complaints of a want of provisions 
for himself were fictitious; or to move up the country, 
and gain the fertile banks of the Yadkin.” These suspi- 
cions were in very bad taste, and were, we have no doubt, 
utterly unfounded. To one who knows the character of 
that region of country, in the period referred to, there can 
be’ little doubt that Caswell was quite as much straight- 
ened as DeKalb, and that the proper process, so long as 
no enemy was nigh to threaten, was to occupy separate 
cautonments, the better to procure supplies for both. It 
was admitted that Caswell “employed his men in detach- 
ments, against small parties of disaffected inhabitants.” 
And what better service could he be engaged in? for if 
these small bodies of the disaffected should be suffered to 
unite, and join the British, the task of overcoming them 
would be a thousandfold greater. Caswell, employing 
himself in a most useful and necessary occupation, is 
sneered at, as ambitious of signalizing himself. Allow 
the loyalists to emerge from the swamps into which he 
has driven them, and what share of the grain and lean 
beef of the country would be left to the continentals of 
DeKalb? Thecomplaint of Williams is, thatit was im- 
possible for DeKalb “to expect much longer to find sub- 
sistence for his soldiers, in a country where marauding 
parties of militia swept all before them.” A common 
sense view of the case, to say nothing of honesty and 
charity, requires us to believe that Caswell spoke the 
truth, and found it as difficult to feed his troops, as 
DeKalb felt it in his own case. But there is a clue 
that we may trace in this discontent of the continental 
officers, such as does not appear upon the records. The 
force of DeKalb was unaccompanied by cavalry. It was 
impossible, therefore, to draw supplies from any great 
distance. The militia forces of the South, on the contra- 
ry, were rarely without a strong body of horse. The peo- 
ple all rode, and one of the blunders of Gates and other 
strangers, who commanded in this region, was that of not 
employing a larger force of the inhabitants in a manner 
to which they were so well accustomed, and which, in a 
plain country, and one so sparsely settled, was one, of all 
others, likely to prove most efficient. The secret of Tarle- 
ton’s frequent successes was in his cavalry, the number of 
men he could mount at a moment’s warning, and the 
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rapidity with which he rode down the separate parties of 
militia men, before they could unite. The object so much 
desired, in getting Caswell’s militia to a starving camp, 
was to keep them, day and night, on the road, gathering 
stores and provisions. Respite was seldom given to the 
partizan cavalry, in this service. Throughout the whole 
of the war of the South, they were kept busy, winter and 
summer, in immense forays, in incessant hard duties; 
and, while the continentals were dozing in camp, during 
the hot months, they were scouring swamp and thicket, 
in a service, the commanders of which never seemed to 
think that they could tire. The history of this whole 
war, in the South, requires to be re-written, if only to do 
justice to a class which it has been the policy of the mili- 
tary martinet to disparage in every service, but which, 
bating some natural deficiencies, the result of inexpe- 
rience, during the revolution in the South, performed the 
most efficient labours, endured most of the hardest blows, 
and, without whom, the whole history of the country’s 
defence would have been a blank. But to return. 

While the Baron DeKalb was meditating whether to 
march to Caswell, or ascend the country, he was relieved 
of all the responsibilities of the command, by the arrival 
of General Gates, who had succeeded Lincoln in command 
of the army of the South. He reached the camp of De- 
Kalb on the 25th July. The Baron fell back upon the 
command of the Maryland division, which included the 
Delaware regiment. “Besides these two corps,” says 
Williams, ‘the army consisted only of a small legionary 
corps, which formed a junction with them a few days before, 
under the command of Colonel Armand—being about 
sixty cavalry and as many infantry—and Lieut. Colonel 
Carrington’s detachment, of three companies of artillery, 
which had joined in Virginia.” 

The estimate of Gates’s ability, as a general, is now 
sufficiently settled to leave us without necessity for saying 
anything on this subject. Enough that, inflated by vanity, 
by successes doubtfully deserved, and by the homage of 
a circle of selfish sycophants, he fancied himself in the 
possession of the talisman of Julius Cesar, and felt that 
he had only to come and conquer. He had scarcely had 
the troops turned over to him, when he confounded all 
parties with the order to hold themselves in readiness to 
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march at a moment’s warning. Rum and rations, enough 
to gladden the appetites of any army, were, he assured 
them, en route, to reach them in a day or two. The rum 
and rations never did reach them; but the army moved, 
nevertheless, on the 27th July, with the head of columns 
addressed for the advanced post of the enemy, at Lynch’s 
Creek, on the direct route to Camden, a strongly fortified 
position. Baggage and two brass field-pieces were left 
behind, wanting horses to carry them. Williams, “ pre- 
suming on the friendship of the general, ventured to ex- 
postulate with him.” We need not give his arguments 
against the rash and ill-advised step of Gates. They 
were answered by something like a sneer. “General 
Gates will confer with the general officers when the troops 
shall halt at noon.” Williams never heard of any con- 
sultations. The army proceeded, feeding upon unripe 
corn, lean beef, and green peaches. There was no salt— 
no bread. Hair powder, of which the fashion of the 
times required bountiful provision among the officers, was 
actually employed to thicken soup. From such a march, 
through such a country, at such a season of the year, and 
with such food, it will be easy to conceive the sickness 
and suffering which soon followed among the troops. 
They were unfit to fight, long before they saw the enemy. 

On the 3d of August, the army crossed the Pee Dee 
river, at Mask’s Ferry, and there found Colonel Porter- 
field, with his small detachment of Virginians. A few 
days before this, the army had been joined by Marion, 
then a colonel, with probably twenty followers, “all 
mounted,” but “so miserably equipped” as to provoke the 
ridicule only, of the continental gentlemen, who had 
learned the various uses of hair powder! To escape the 
ridicule of these gentry, Marion left the grand army, and, 
with his ridiculous followers, was the first to begin the 
work of repairing its blunders. It was while Marion was 
in the camp of Gates that Weems reports the conversa- 
tion of DeKalb, with respect to the mad progress of his 
superior. Of Gates, and to Gates, he is reported by the 
rhetorical parson, as speaking very freely. This, if the 
reader has noted the tone and manner of the Baron’s 
letters, was by no means his characteristic. On the con- 
trary, everything he says shows caution, deliberation, and 
a conciliatory temper throughout; great forbearance, and 
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much courteous reserve, when the subject is another offi- 
cer. That he was prepared to counsel with Gates, we 
can believe, but not that he would volunteer his counsel— 
still less that he would dilate, in free language, in respect 
to the demerits of his commanding officer, to a couple of 
young militia colonels, whom he had never seen before, 
and of whom he knew nothing. The statement is, we 
doubt not, an invention throughout. But Gates was now 
driven to an apology to his generals, for {Ht hot haste with 
which he had marched them away. His %tarving troops 
began to be mutinous, and it was necessary to deal with 
them kindly, and to make fresh promises of rum and 
rations. ‘To his officers, he now laid all the blame of his 
march upon General Caswell, for whose safety he affected 
to be apprehensive, and of whom, by the way, Colonel 
Williams makes several discreditable statements, on the 
authority of General Gates. The junction with Caswell 
was at length effected, onthe 7th August, at the Cross Roads, 
about fifteen miles east of the most advanced British post 
on Lynch’s Creek. The event seemed productive of 
pleasant effects to all parties. No doubt Caswell brought 
a supply of rations, and peach and apple brandy served 
as the substitute for rum. Caswell became third in com- 
mand, and was assigned the left wing of the army, con- 
sisting wholly of militia. The right was DeKalb’s, whose 
force was whollyregular. The army then advanced upon 
the British post, which was abandoned before their ap- 
proach, the garrison retreating to a stronger position, on 
Little Lynch’s Creek, within a day’s march of Camden, 
then strongly fortified and well manned, under Lord Raw- 
don. Gates continued to advance his columns, in the 
track pursued by the enemy. He sent off his heavy bag- 
gage, an enormous train, to Charlotte, with all the camp 
followers whom he could dismiss, then turned the Bri- 
tish post on Little Lynch’s Creek, which caused the gar- 
rison to abandon it, and retire with precipitation to Cam- 
den, where Rawdon had concentrated his whole force, 
well protected by water-courses and redoubts, and await- 
ed the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, from Charleston, with 
increase of forces. In respect to Gates, his plans and 
resources, there is no reason to doubt that the British 
commanders were well informed with every day’s pro- 
gress. Their emissaries covered this whole region of 
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country, which had been some time covered by their troops, 
in numbers quite sufficient to overawe, and, in fact, mostly 
to disperse the whig inhabitants. The progress of Gates, 
accordingly, was through a desert. Few persons came 
in to him, none brought him advices, and his provisions 
grew more and more scant with every hour of his march. 
His troops very frequently went with less than half a ration 
per day, and the food was no less unwholesome than 
scanty. The militia of North-Carolina were expected, 
but not waited for. The army marched on, in doubt and 
exhaustion. At this time, thus rapidly approaching the 
enemy, the force of General Gates consisted of a single 
brigade of regular troops, two brigades of militia, and 
some small corps of artillery and cavalry. He was fol- 
lowed by a brigade of Virginia militia, under Brigadier 
General Stevens. Marion was below, and Sumter above 
Camden, and other partizan leaders were everywhere, 
stirring up the whig population. In fact, the revolution- 
ary portion of the State was on the eve of a general rising. 
All that was wanted was time. Time, patience, delay, 
and eminent caution, would, in a little while, sow the 
country with armed patriots; but it was in these very 
virtues that General Gates had no faith. Had he kept 
back for a brief season, collected magazines, drilled his 
troops, inspired them with confidence, and waited for a 
cooler season, everything might be anticipated for his arms. 
He was joined at Clermont, on the 14th, by Brigadier 
Stevens, with his Virginians. On the 15th, an inhabitant 
of Camden (a Marylander) came into camp, and, by his 
reports, practised upon the general’s credulity, and upon 
that of nobody else. Instead of being detained, the man 
was suffered to depart, carrying with him a full know- 
ledge of the strength of the army, and all that was worthy 
of notice in the camp. Gates, at this time, at the requi- 
sition of Sumter, detached to the assistance of that parti- 
zan, a body of one hundred regular infantry, two field 
pieces, and a small party of artillerists, on an enterprise 
in which—we may state in passing—Sumter was quite 
successful, though he subsequently, by a too great confi- 
dence, lost the fruits of his successes. 

Gates did not increase his precautions, or add to his 
provisions, while he still prepared to press forward. On 
the night of the 15th he set his army forward, in order of 
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battle. When he communicated his order of march, and 
battle to the acting adjutant-general, Williams, and gave 
him a rough estimate of the forces under his command, 
making them upwards of 7,000, the latter set him right, 
presenting the field returns from all the corps, and show- 
ing the whole number of troops fit for duty to be exactly 
3,052. The reply of Gates was quite cavalier, and he 
concluded by saying that the number was “quite sufficient 
for his purposes.” What those purposes were, unless to 
beat the enemy or to be beaten, he left to conjecture. 
The officers murmured, but marched. Complaint was 
general, but subdued by discipline. Troops and captains 
felt equally their inadequacy to a struggle with any strong 
force, under the circumstances; and that of the British 
was estimated at more than four thousand men. Their 
numbers, known to be in Carolina on the Ist of August, 
were 6,589. How many of these had been concentrated 
at Camden, under the exigency, may be estimated from a 
just regard to the military skill and reputation of two 
such leaders as Cornwallis and Rawdon. As we have 
said, the progress of the Americans was well known to 
the British—hetter, indeed, than to the whigs of the coun- 
try. Williams says, “The obscure route the army had 
marched, actually kept their friends ignorant of their 
movements, and the arrival of General Gates at Clermont 
was, when known, a subject of more surprise to the pa- 
triots than to the enemies of the country. It is probable, 
and, in the opinion of many, admits of no doubt whatever, 
that if General Gates had taken a secure position with 
his army, and waited only a few days, abundance of pro- 
visions would have flowed into his camp; and that, by 
the addition of volunteers from the Carolinas, he would 
have acquired scuh a superiority over the British army, 
which did not much exceed 4,000 men, (6,589, as we have 
shown from the record,) that he would have found no dif- 
ficulty in recovering the country, as far as Charleston.” 
But he could not wait, and his troops obeyed his insane 
impulse. There were rio spirits in camp, and, to stimulate 
their courage ahd fit them for the field, a gill of molasses 
was served out to each man, in addition to a full ration of 
meal and meat. It is wonderful, as the molasses had been 
taken from the hospital stores, that jalap and senna had 
not been employed in preference, as more speedy and 
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certain in their effects. But the molasses served the 
purpose, upon people who had been half starved for a 
week before; and the column of march was broken long 
before the enemy was felt. When the action began in 
the morning, many of the men were unable to stand. 

Here, then, we find two fatal proceedings—a night 
march, in column of attack, with a force, half of which 
had never been in battle, and, ere it is begun, each man is 
plied with a cathartic—a gill of molasses, in the middle of 
August. 

Meanwhile, Cornwallis had reached Camden, and boldly 
determined to take the initiative—to march out and meet 
the Americans in the open field, before they could excite the 
country, and gather strength by progress. The two columns 
encountered at midnight. A smart salutation of small 
arms, from both sides, followed the meeting, and the result 
was full of evil auguries to the Americans. “Some of 
the cavalry of Armand’s legion retreated, and threw the 
whole corps into disorder. Recoiling upon the front of 
the infantry, it threw the first Maryland brigade into dis- 
order, and occasioned a general consternation through the 
whole line of the army. The light infantry, under Por- 
terfield, however, executed their orders gallantly.” The 
two armies recoiled from their midnight embrace, and,, 
during the darkness, hostilities were suspended tacitly on 
both sides. From prisoners taken, it was found that 
Cornwallis was within six hundred yards, with a force of 
3,000 regulars. Gates was confounded. He now called 
his officers to council, in the rear of the line. “ What is 
to be done, gentlemen ?” was his inquiry. Brigadier Ste- 
vens was the first to reply, saying, “Is it not too late now 
to do anything but fight?” No other advice was given.. 
The opinion of Baron DeKalb may be gathered from his. 
demand of the adjutant-general, when summoned to 
council, “ Well, sir, has the general given you orders to 
retreat the army?” In council, however, he said nothing 
in opposition to the suggestion of Stevens. Perhaps, he, 
too, saw that it was too late for retreat. The officers then 
separated, each for his particular command. Col. Porter- 
field had been already fatally wounded, in the nocturnal 
skirmish. 

The Americans were formed in the following order :— 
The Maryland division, including the Delawares, on the: 
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right ; the North-Carolina militia in the centre ; the Vir- 
ginia militia on the left. The nature of the ground was 
such as to enable the first Maryland brigade to form a 
second line, about two hundred yards in the rear of the 
first. The artillery was placed in the centre of the front 
line. The North-Carolina light infantry, under Major 
Armstrong, was ordered to cover a small interval between 
the left wing and the low grounds in that quarter. The 
two armies were kept watchful and anxious, by occasional 
skirmishes during the night, and, with the dawn, (16th 
August,) the British were discovered in front, advancing 
in column. The artillery opened upon them, and Gates 
was apprised by his adjutant-general of the beginning of 
the game. Here, it is proper to remark, that there is no 
sort of evidence to support the statement given by Weems, 
that Gates cast some reflections upon the valour of De- 
Kalb. This, from all authorities, seems to be pure fiction. 
We have no doubt that there was such a degree of reserve 
existing between Gates and DeKalb, from well known 
causes, that they had few words together, and these must 
have been courteous and civil to the last degree. These 
reserves were no doubt of very mischievous influence. 
They affected, more or less, the whole of the officers, and 
impaired the confidence of the troops in their superiors. 
In all probability, they served, quite as much as any other 
influence, to sacrifice the army. But, to return. When 
the British were seen displaying, Gates gave a single 
order, and it was the only one. We must let Colonel 
Williams tell the rest of the story—to the fall of DeKalb, 
at least, with whom, indeed, our interest in the subject 
ceases. 


“The general seemed disposed to wait events—he gave no order. 
The deputy adjutant-general observed, that if the eremy, in the act 
of displaying, were briskly attacked by General Stevens’s brigade, 
which was already in line of battle, the effect might be fortunate, 
and first impressions were important. ‘Sir,’ said the general, ‘ that’s 
right—let it be done.’ This was the last order that the deputy 
adjutant-general received. He hastened to General Stevens, who 
instantly advanced with his brigade, apparently in fine spirits. The 
right wing of the enemy was soon discovered in line—it was too 
late to attack them displaying; nevertheless, the business of the 
day could no longer be deferred. The deputy adjutant-general 
requested General Stevens to let him have forty or fifty privates, 
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volunteers, who would run forward of the brigade, and commence 
the attack. They were led forward, within forty or fifty yards of 
the enemy, and ordered to take trees, and keep up as brisk a fire as 
possible. The desired effect of this expedient, to extort the enemy’s 
fire at some distance, in order to the rendering it less terrible to the 
militia, was not gained. General Stevens, observing the enemy to 
rush on, put his men in mind of their bayonets ; but the impetuosity 
with which they advanced, firing and huzzaing, threw the whole 
body of the militia into such a panic, that they generally threw 
down their Joaded arms, and fled ii the utmost consternation. The 
unworthy example of the Virginians was almost instantly followed 
by the North-Carolinians ; only a small part of the brigade, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Gregory, made a short pause. A 
part of Dixon’s regiment, of that brigade, next in line to the second 
Maryland brigade, fired two or three rounds of cartridge. But a 
great majority of the militia, (at least two-thirds of the army,) fled 
without firing a shot. The writer avers it of his own knowledge, 
having seen and observed every part of the army, from left to right, 
during the action. He who has never seen the effect of a panie 
upon a multitude, can have but an imperfect idea of such a thing. 
The best disciplined troops have been enervated and made cowards 
by it. Armies have been routed by it, even where no enemy ap- 
peared, to furnish an excuse. Like electricity, it operates instanta- 
neously—like sympathy, it is irresistible where it touches. But, in 
the present instance, its action was not universal. The regular 
troops, who had the keen edge of sensibility rubbed off by strict 
discipline and hard service, saw the confusion with but little emo- 
tion. They engaged seriously in the affair; and, notwithstanding 
some irregularity, which was created by the militia breaking, pell 
mell, through the second line, order was restored there, time enough 
to give the enemy a severe check, which abated the fury of their 
assault, and obliged them to assume a more deliberate manner of 
acting. The second Maryland brigade, including the battalion of 
Delawares, on the right, were engaged with the enemy’s left, which 
they opposed with very great firmness. They even advanced: upon 
them, and had taken a number of prisoners, when their companions 
of the first brigade, (which formed the second line,) being greatly 
outflanked, and charged by superior numbers, were obliged to give 
ground. At this critical moment, the regimental officers of the 
latter brigade, reluctant to leave the field without orders, inquired 
for their commanding officer, (Brigadier-General Smallwood,) who, 
however, was not to be found ; notwithstanding, Col. Gunby, Major 
Anderson, and a number of other brave officers, assisted by the 
deputy adjutant-general and Major Jones, one of Smallwood’s aids, 
rallied the brigade, and renewed the contest. Again they were 
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obliged to give way, and were again rallied. The second brigade 
were still warmly engaged. The distance between the two brigades 
did not exceed two hundred yards, their opposite flanks being nearly 
upon a line perpendicular to their front. At this eventful juncture, 
the deputy adjutant-general, anxious that the communication be- 
tween them should be preserved, and wishing that, in the almost 
certain event of a retreat, some order might be sustained by them, 
hastened from the first to the second brigade, which he found pre- 
cisely in the same circumstances. He called upon his own regiment, 
(the 6th Maryland,) not to fly, and was answered by the lieuten- 
ant-colonel, Yord, who said, “They have done all that can be ex- 
pected of them—we are outnumbered and outflanked—see the 
enemy charge with bayonets.” The enemy having collected their 
corps, and directing their whole force against the two devoted bri- 
gades, a tremendous fire of musketry was, for some time, kept up on 
both sides, with equal perseverance and obstinacy, until Lord Corn- 
wallis, perceiving that there was no cavalry opposed to him, pushed 
forward his dragoons—and his infantry charging, at the same mo- 
ment, with fixed bayonets, put an end to the contest. His victory 
was complete. All the artillery, and avery great number of pri- 
soners, fell into his hands; many fine fellows lay on the field, and 
the rout of the remainder was entire ; not even a company retired 
in any order ; every one escaped as he could. If, in this affair, the 
militia fled too soon, the regulars may be thought almost as blame- 
able, for remaining too long on the field, especially after all hope of 
victory must have been despaired of. Let the commandants of the 
brigades answer for themselves. Allow the same privilege to the 
officers of the corps comprising those brigades, and they will say 
that they never received orders to retreat, nor any order from any 
general officer, from the commencement of the action until it became 
desperate. ‘The brave major-general, the Baron DeKalb, fought on 
foot, with the second brigade, and fell, mortally wounded, into the 
hands of the enemy, who stripped him even of his shirt—a fate 
which probably was avoided by other generals, only by an oppor- 
tune retreat.” 


Weems tells the story of DeKalb’s death more drama- 
tically ; and, more recently, there is another witness on 
the subject—one who claims to have been on the field, in 
the battle, and to have witnessed the event. This witness 
is the Rev. Humphrey Hunter, whose narrative is on file 
in the archives of North-Carolina, and occurs in Wheel- 
er’s History of North-Carolina, lately published. Hun- 
ter became a preacher of the Gospel after the war was 
over, and was but twenty when it began. It will be seen 
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that his account differs somewhat from that of Adjutant- 
General Williams, who reports that DeKalb fought on 
foot, at the head of his second brigade; while Hunter 
shows him to us on horseback. It is possible to reconcile 
both accounts, since the Baron may have taken to his 
horse, for flight, when sauve qui peut became the cry on 
all quarters, and when his commander had shown him 
such a notable example of prompt decision in such cases. 
Here is Hunter’s account: 


“On the 16th of August, 1780, the unfortunate battle of Cam- 
den was fought. A contagious panic seized most of the militia, 
early in the action, and a precipitate and disgraceful retreat was the 
consequence. The regulars of Maryland and Delaware, with a small 
portion of the North-Carolina militia, firmly stood their ground, 
until surrounded by overwhelming numbers. The subject of this 
sketch was there made prisoner, and stripped of most of his clothes. 
Soon after his surrender, as a prisoner of war, he witnessed the pain- 
ful incidents of battle, resulting in the death of Baron DeKalb. 
He informs us he saw the Baron, without suite or aid, and without 
manifesting the design of his movements, galloping down the line. 
He was soon descried by the enemy, who, clapping their hands on 
their shoulders, in reference to his epaulettes, exclaimed ‘ A general, 
a rebel general Immediately, a man on horseback (not Tarleton) 
met him, and demanded his sword. The Baron reluctantly pre- 
sented the handle towards him, saying in French, ‘ Htes vous un 
officier, Monsieur? (‘ Are you an officer, Sir?) His antagonist, 
not understanding the language, with an oath, more sternly de- 
manded his sword. The Baron then, not understanding him per- 
fectly, with all possible speed rode on, disdaining to surrender to 
any but an officer. 

“The cry ‘A rebel general !’ sounded along the line. The mus- 
keteers immediately, by platoons, fired upon him. He proceeded 
about twenty-five rods, when he fell from his horse, mortally wound- 
ed. Soon afterwards he was raised to his feet, and stripped of his 
hat, coat and neckcloth, and placed with his hands resting on a 
wagon. Ilis body was found, upon examination, to have been 
pierced with seven musket balls. Whilst standing in this position, 
and the blood streaming through his shirt, Cornwallis and his suite 
rode up. Being informed that the wounded man was DeKalb, he 
addressed him by saying, ‘I am sorry, sir, to see you; not sorry 
that you are vanquished, but sorry to see you so badly wounded.’ 
Having given orders to an officer to administer to the wants of the 
Baron, the British general rode on, to secure the results of his vic- 
tory.” 
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The task which we proposed to ourselves is finished. 
Our summary is a brief one. The Baron DeKalb was: 
no doubt an energetic and brave man, and a good soldier, 
calm, cool, calculating, ready, and heedful against sur- 
prise ; but we doubt if there was anything imposing or 
remarkable in his endowments. We doubt if he had 
either genius or enthusiasm, and incline rather to think 
him a phlegmatic. His career seems to have been with- 
out reproach, and his conduct in camp and battle free 
from faults. Our nation owes him gratitude for his ser- 
vices, whatever the degree of merit which he possessed ; 
and it would be but a simple duty, on the part of the 
federal government—or Congress, rather—to institute 
proper inquiries after his family, and, if his descendants 
survive, honourably to provide for them. 


Art. VIII.—Kennepy’s Horse-Suoe Rostnson. 

Horse-Shoe Robinson: a Tale of the Tory Ascendancy. 
By Joun P. Kennepy, author of “Swallow Barn.” 
“Tsay the tale as "twas said to me.”—Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. Revised edition. New-York: Geo. 
P. Putnam. 1852. 


Mr. Kewnepy has acquitted himself with great credit, 
and acquired permanent reputation, in sundry depart- 
ments of literature—the biography, the satire, the descrip- 
tive narrative and the novel. His “ Life of Wirt” takes 
rank among the best of the American biographies. His 
“ Quodlibet,” unacknowledged, but generally understood 
to be from his pen, was a trenchant whig satire, over 
which that party, renowned for its sense of the proprie- 
ties, may have chuckled decorously, but which, we sus- 
pect, they did no justice to in any more earnest manner— 
for which, we apprehend, they did not pay! His “Swal- 
low Barn,” by which he was first brought into literary 
circles, duly honoured already in our pages, affords a 
lively and piquant portraiture of domestic life in Virginia, 
at a period when things wore more salient characteristics 
in the “Old Dominion” than at present. The novels of 
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Mr. Kennedy are two in number—the one before us, and 
one subsequently written, entitled “Rob of the Bowl”—a 
work meant to illustrate the early times in Maryland, 
when that excellent sister State was yet in its infancy. 
“Rob of the Bowl” did not seize upon the popular fancy, 
and, upon the whole, was rather a languid performance, 
though with some scenes of great interest and spirit. As 
a novelist, the reputation of the author rests wholly upon 
“ Horse-Shoe Robinson.” This romance was originally 
published in 1885, and at once took firm hold upon the 
public fancy. It soon passed to a second edition, and 
became a popular favourite. Its material was compara- 
tively fresh. At that time, the events of the revolution 
had been little used in works of fiction. “The Spy,” and 
“ Lionel Lincoln,” of Mr. Cooper, and one or more novels, 
by writers of less note, constituted, in that early day, the 
whole body of our romantic literature, founded upon 
events of the revolutionary period ; and just enough had 
been done, in this field, to whet the popular appetite, and 
to indicate the excellent uses to which our struggle for 
independence might be put. “ Horse-Shoe Robinson” 
strengthened the popular faith to this effect. As a story, 
simply, it was of little value. Mr. Kennedy is not dis- 
tinguished as a raconteur. His merits lie in portraiture 
of character, and, especially, ina happy perception of the 
piquant and the humorous. The love legend of the 
“Horse-Shoe” is its smallest attraction. The lover is 
little more than the walking gentleman of the conven- 
tional drama. ‘The heroine is only a pleasing child, with 
the tenderness of the woman. Their course of love lacks 
originality. The true attraction of the work lies wholly 
in the character of “ Horse-Shoe Robinson.” This is a 
faithful portrait of a frank, shrewd, generous, high-spirited 
backwoodsman; rough and untutored, but warm and kind- 
ly ; unlearned in books, but of admirable mother wit; quick 
in expedients, fertile in resource; of large experience, 
and of that buoyant nature which never knows how to 
succumb to misfortune, and so laughs under the pressure 
of fate as to take from it most of its sour aspects. In 
a broader style, less subtle but perhaps more truthful, 
“ Horse-Shoe Robinson” is another “ Leather-Stocking.” 
He is quite as ready and practical as Cooper’s Hunter, 
but not so poetical. Where the latter indulged in mu- 
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sings, the former dealt in argument. While Natty Bumppo 
nursed the solitude, Horse-Shoe was eminently social ; and 
while the one inclined to melancholy, the other was the 
very personification of bonhommie. Both are manly, ho- 
nest, generous; above meanness; self-sacrificing always, 
and abounding in loyalty. Both are eminently adhesive. 
The character of Horse-Shoe was one that seizes imme- 
diately upon the sympathies of the reader, as well from 
its truthfulness as its buoyancy. It is just such a cha- 
racter as every man will recognize, who has seen any 
thing of the world in the region where the scene is laid. 
Manly, joyous, bold; ready equally for fight and good-fel- 
lowship, and engaging in both, seemingly, with equal 
good humour, he wins you by a conduct which is equally 
pleasant and piquant. True to his friend, in all reverses, 
you have the most perfect reliance upon his faith. Your 
confidence is equally great in his individual resources. 
You know that, if he flies at this moment from your side, 
it is only because he can do you no present service ; but 
you feel sure that he will return, before it is too late, and 
when you most need, to succour; that he has only disap- 
peared in order to procure the means of help, and that he 
will be sure to find them. If he economizes himself at 
all, it is only through policy, not fear, for he rather in- 
clines to go out of his way, when the chance is that he 
will encounter hard blows and a tough opponent by doing 
so. Youcannotdaunt him. You can never take him by 
surprise. He is always warm enough for action—always 
cool enough to see how to play his game, and where to 
plant his blows. Altogether, a more perfect and perfectly 
drawn study, of its class, you will hardly find anywhere 
in American fiction, and the felicity of the portrait was at 
once established, by the popularity of the character. 

Mr. Kennedy acknowledges that the portrait is that of 
areal personage. It isnotafancy sketch. This dees not 
lessen the merit of the painter; since, to be perfectly 
truthful, requires a rare capacity of eye and judgment— 
an eye at once large enough for the tout ensemble, and 
microscopic enough for the most insignificant of its de- 
tails; and a judgment that never suffers the undue pre- 
ponderance of any one attribute, which may lessen the 
virtue and effect of any of the rest. 

He happened upon the character—the original of Horse- 
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Shoe—in 1819, while travelling in South-Carolina—of 
which State the latter was a native. Robinson was the 
proper name, Horse-Shoe the nom de guerre, of our hero. 
It came from his vocation, which, before the war, was 
that of a blacksmith. Our author, struck with his ap- 
pearance, was easily persuaded to listen to his adventures. 
These are truthfully set forth. The rose tints of the 
story—the love passages—are wholly fictitious. These,— 
Horse-Shoe, in subsequent years, when the book was 
shown him, was not prepared to remember; but he was 
willing to swear and sign for all the rest. This book is, 
accordingly, one that, as conspicuously as any other, illus- 
trates the importance of truthful and salient characteri- 
zation, in a work, without regard to its simple incidents. 
Not that the incidents in the novel are not full of life and 
interest ; but, as they serve only for the development of 
the characters they are, necessarily to be held subordinate. 
Without Horse-Shoe, the story would be flat; with him 
in the foreground, full of genuine hearty humour, great 
courage, excellent sense, and a calm, deliberate judgment, 
there are few purely American stories which can be as- 
signed the superiority over it. 

Such, in general terms, is the sufficient estimate which 
may be made of this production. It is too late in the day 
to enter now upon an analysis of its details, or to scrutinize 
very closely the manner in which they are put together. 
The publication of the new and beautiful edition before 
us, after an interval of twenty years, sufficiently shows 
that the story is regarded as an American classic, and 
must take its place, without question, in the national libra- 
ry. This being the case, it is matter of regret that the 
author has not been a little more severe in his revision of 
its pages. We note sundry little particulars which need- 
ed the file and burnisher, and a scrupulous care would 
have pruned away many luxuriances, which impair the 
effect of the better portions of the picture. In some of 
his dialogues, our author has not possessed himself of the 
right idiom of the country; and, in others, he sometimes 
forgets to make his speaker consistent in the patois which 
he uses. Let the author or reader compare, for example, 
the style of speech employed by the ruffian, Wat Adair, 
on page 165, with that which the same person employs, 
addressing the same parties, on page 182. In the one 
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case, he speaks very good English, without twang or vul- 
garity ; ; in the other, ue iangoace’ is the commonest of the 
ignorant backwoodsman. And the like contrast occurs 
in other pages and other characters. Horse-Shoe himself 
is occasionalty guilty of similar slips. We note, too, that 
he sometimes employs the vulgarisms of the country in a 
sense very different from that in which they are commonly 
used. For example, our author makes him use “ ser ump- 
tious” in the sense of scrupulous. But, in vulgar par- 
‘ica this is not its meaning. Our author has heca mis- 
led by the four first letters of the word. “ Scrumptious ” 
conveys the idea of consequence, swagger, importance, 
hauteur, conceit. One is ser unptious—he i is excruciating 
he carries a high head, he is on his p’s and q’s—or, to use 
another vulgarism, in this case that of the negro, he 

‘swangers !” The matter might be held a small one, but 
for the fact that Mr. Webster i is so evidently resolved to 
make the negro and Yankee brogue equally classical. To 
pass to other matters. Horse-Shoe is made to say 


“You was with us, Major, when Prevost served (sarved ?) us that 
trick in Georgia, last year—kept us, you remember, on the look-out 
for him, t’other side of the Savannah, whilst, all the time, he was 
whisking it down to Charleston.” 


The mistakes here are historical. Lincoln did not 
penetrate into Georgia, looking after Prevost. On the 
contrary, he left Prevost on the sea coast—left Moultrie, 
with a small force, at Purysburg, to keep an eye on him— 
while he (Lincoln) penetrated the interior of Georgia for 
very different objects—the possession of Augusta, the 
encouragement of the whigs of the interior, and the over- 
awing of the loyalists. Some of the writers indicate that 
his further object was to “confine the enemy to the sea 
coast.” How this was to be done, by withdrawing from 
the sea coast the only forces which could confine him 
there, is a difficulty which must be left to Yankee gene- 
rals to understand, and Yankee historians to explain. 
The movement was a miserably conceived one—the child 
of utter imbecility. It nearly precipitated the catastrophe. 
So clearly did it leave the door open to Prevost fora coup 
de main, that he naturally regarded it as an invitation to 
attempt one; and while Lincoln, with the whole conti- 
nental force, was poking about, on a wild goose chase, 
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into the interior of Georgia, Prevost turned upon Moul- 
trie’s thousand militia. and, with superior numbers, pressed 
forward for the capture of Charleston, the troops of which 
had been previously drawn away. Retreating before him, 
Moultrie saved the city. 

When Horse-Shoe speaks of Prevost “ whisking it down 
to Charleston,” from Savannah, he was rather latitudina- 
rian in his ideas of latitude. His phrase would imply a 
descent from the interior ; but when Prevost was at Sa- 
vannah, he was pretty much as far down as he could go, 
and his course for Charleston lay along the seaboard all 
the way. He snuffed the Atlantic at every mile in his 
progress. 

Horse-Shoe next, speaking of the fact that the British 
failed one year,in their attempt on Charleston, yet suc- 
ceeded the following,—suggests, as a reason for the final 
result, “that they and the tories were more industrious 
that year than we were.” Horse-Shoe is certainly not an 
historical authority ; but, as it is difficult to determine, in 
the present state of morals and politics in our country, 
with such historians, and philosophers, and statesmen, as 
are in the ascendant, what may not become authority— 
it is just possible that this statement may deceive some 
innocent and unsuspecting reader. Horse-Shoe should 
not forget that, in the interval between the two periods, 
the troops of Carolina had suffered, in the fatal disaster at 

- Savannah—in the attempt to recover that place ; that the 
strength of the country had become diminished, its re- 
sources lessened, and that, instead of having four thousand 
British to contend with, as in Prevost’s invasion, the force 
under Clinton, the year following, was 12,000. There was 
not a whit less activity in the South, the one year than 
the other; but the circumstances and relations of the 
contending parties had undergone the most material 
changes. The reasons assigned by Horse-Shoe for the 
event are not only wholly inconclusive, but grossly unjust. 

Our next point concerns the escape of Horse-Shoe Ro- 
binson from the British, after the surrender of Charleston. 
Our author has not, probably, attended with sufficient 
closeness to the details of his hero, or the old man’s me- 
mory had begun to play cantrips, under the influence of 
age. He reports himself as having made his escape 
Srom the city, over the lines, etc. Does the author suppose 
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that the British suffered 4,000 prisoners of war to have 
the free range of the city? Does he suppose that they 
were confined within the city at all, where it was noto- 
rious that so many were disaffected—where, in continual 
apprehensions of an outbreak, the British seized the prin- 
cipal citizens, and held them in close bonds, as dangerous, 
or sent them off to remote places, still as prisoners. All 
this representation, so far as the captured garrison is con- 
cerned, is a mistake, unless Horse-Shoe can show that 
there were peculiar reasons operating in his favour, to 
exempt him from the fate of the rest of the captive gar- 
rison. The common soldiers were kept close in the Bri- 
tish hulks, the prison ships, or sent to New-York or the 
West Indies; while the officers were held under strict 
surveillance at Haddrill’s Point, until sent off also, or ex- 
changed. The entire escape of Horse-Shoe, as reported 
here, was impossible, unless with the showing of other 
facts, which do not appear. Our author should have given 
reasons for making Horse-Shoe’s case an exception from 
that of the rest of the captive garrison. This might have 
been done very easily, by showing that he had professed 
a readiness to join the West India recruits, whom the 
British officers were striving to collect from among the 
prisoners. To volunteer thus, and play his part judicious- 
ly, would have got him out of the “hulks,” and secured 
him, in some degree, the freedom of the city, when he 
could have bamboozled his Hessian sentinel, as appears 
now in the history. But this escape leads us to another 
difficulty, of a topographical nature. The mistake, to 
which we are now about to invite attention, is not quite 
so egregious as that of Mr. Edgar A. Poe, who made quite 
a rocky and mountainous region of Sullivan’s Island, 
where rock is not to be found, in fragments large enough 
to fill the eye of a bagging needle, and where the heights, 
like those of Patrick O'Shaughnessy, are all hewed out in 
the hollows—where, in short, the whole prospect is as 
level as a pancake. But, in his way, Horse-Shoe reports 
himself as going quite as much out of his way as Mr. 
Edgar Pee. Thus, escaping over the lines, which ran 
across the Neck, he reports himself as afraid to keep the 
Neck road, and so, to go to Orangeburg, he crosses the 
Ashley! Had our author said the Cooper, he wouid have 
used the proper word and water-course. But Orangeburg 
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was the last place he should have gone to. It was the 
common thoroughfare, and already in full possession of, 
and garrisoned by, the British. In this escape, there is a 
farther (apparent) contradiction. “When I came to the 
ferry [Which ferry? All those over the Ashley, implied 
the use of a Neck road ?] I was a little dubious [jubous 7] 
about taking one of the skiffs that was hauled up, etc., so 
I slipped off my shoes, etc, and swam the river. I must 
have made some splashing in the water, although I tried 
to muffle my oars, etc.” Of course, this must be taken 
figuratively, or did our hero really roll up his arms in 
bandages of moss and blanket? or, still figuratively, does 
he mean, by muffling his oars, keeping his tongue? To 
put an oar in, as we know, is, idiomatically, to dip into 
the conference without being solicited. 

These are all small matters, that do not impair, in any 
material degree, the merit of the story ; but they are such 
as we could have wished had been pruned up and cleared 
away by our author, when revising for the library, and 
for more deliberate perusal, the handsome reprint before 
us. We pass to another matter, of more serious impor- 
tance, in a historical point of view. 

At the opening of the twelfth chapter of the novel, the 
author gives us a summary of events in South-Carolina, 
prior to the revolution, and during its progress, the cor- 
rectness of which we more than question. It has, of late 
years, been quite the practice, in certain quarters of the 
country, to disparage the share which South-Carolina 
took in the assertion of the independence of the colonies. 
Her course, in recent politics, has given such offence to 
parties throughout the country, that it has seemed good 
to many, and agreeable to more, to show that hers was 
always a wrong-headed region; perverse, unperforming, 
and perhaps deserving of censure in those very respects 
in which her sons have flattered themselves that their 
claims to deference and regard were least questionable. 
In respect to party, it is quite sufficient that South-Caro- 
lina has, for many years, refused to seek and to share its 
spoils, to account for, if not.to justify, this hostility. 
Among rogues, he is, perhaps, always a suspicious charac- 
ter, who rejects his share of the plunder; since his forbear- 
ance, particularly if his scruples are of a virtuous nature, 
are justly offensive to those who do not suffer from like 
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misgivings of the conscience. But there is another of- 
fence of which South-Carolina has been guilty, and for 
which it is not possible for her tomake atonement. Some- 
how, through this very revolution, she has acquired a 
capital of sectional character, which stands second to 
none of the States upon this continent. Hers have been 
the bloodiest battle-fields of the revolution, and it is among 
her sons that the chivalrous and ardent spirits of our 
country find their best models of heroism. Her Marion, 
Sumter, Pickens, Laurens and others, in the field; her 
Rutledges, Lowndes, Calhouns, in the council; these are 
recognized contributions to the common stock of national 
character, which challenge comparison with any region, 
and defy the claims of most. ‘To escape the recognition 
of these claims is impossible, and the policy seems now to 
be to recognize them at the expense of her people, as a 
wholé. They are to be honoured as examples, rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto, where all besides is vacancy and waste— 
a duli, monotonous region, either stagnating and senseless, 
or in feverish disturbance from gales and storms of ec- 
centric passions. Unfortunately, so imperfectly have our 
histories been written, with so little research, so little 
reflection or philosophy, and with details so partially 
given, that it is quite easy to err with those who never 
study, and still more easy to misunderstand and misinter- 
pret with those who are wilful. The general reliance, at 
this day, is upon a class of historians who wrote at a 
period when the chronicles were unavailable to their use, 
except in particular localities, and who wrote mostly from 
the representations of those who could report individual 
facts rather than truths—while the proper history requires 
the grouping of the several facts, in just relation to each 
other, out of which the philosopher extracts the truth, and 
the historian properly records it. No region has suffered 
more injustice from such imperfect chronicles than South- 
Carolina—than the South at large—and the evil is natu- 
rally increased, when it is found the policy of those who 
are themselves hostile, to provide the history. We have 
no space now to advert to the variety of causes, amount- 
ing to necessity, which results in receiving our books from 
the North; but the consequence has been a constant 
tendency to the obscuration of the achievements of our 
people, the disparagement of their claims when stated, 
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and the assumption of the merits of the performance, for 
those who, in reality, did but little, or who wrought mis- 
chievously. 

Now, we must not be understood as imputing any of 
this disposition to disparage South-Carolina, past or pre- 
sent, to the able and amiable writer before us. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is one of those gentlemen whom we highly esteem, 
as well for his great private worth, his purity and inte- 
grity of character, and for his endowments as a literary 
man. But Mr. Kennedy, like many others, has been mis- 
led by the false statements of superficial or corrupt histo- 
rians, who are quite too numerous in our country, and 
who abuse the confidence of the reader, sometimes through 
their own ignorance and haste, sometimes through sec- 
tional prejudices, and, not unfrequently, because they aim 
to subserve the purposes of party. There are, accord- 
ingly, several errors in the summary which our author 
makes, at the opening of his twelfth chapter, in reference 
to South-Carolina. He -says, for example, “It was the 
misfortune of South-Carolina, during the revolutionary 
war, to possess a numerous party, less attached to the 
Union, or more tainted with disaffection, than the inhabi- 
tants of any of the other States.” We join issue with 
him upon the fact. In the first place, the act of the revo- 
lution was the incipient state of union, and attachment 
to the Union, as we now regard it, was not to be predica- 
ted of a people, or the want of it charged unfavourably 
against them, while the Union was yet in an untried con- 
dition—a thing purely inembryo. But this does not affect 
the question. We deny that the disaffection was greater 
in South-Carolina than in New-York or Pennsylvania. 
The opinion has grown current, in consequence of the 
greater degree of virulence with which the civil war pre- 
vailed in that State, and this was due to the fact that the 
concentrated fury of the war fell upon it during the three 
last years of the struggle, the conflict having really ceased 
in almost all the other States. The closing events made, 
naturally, the greatest impression; and the bitterness of 
the struggle was naturally increased, in due degree with 
the increased efforts of the British, goaded by desperation, 
and that bitter feeling which grew daily more and more 
active, in correspondence with the growing hopelessness 
of the cause on the part of the invader. A small State, 
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with a limited population, and the population, to a man, 
in the field, on one side or the other,—for such a people 
are never lukewarm—the conflict was naturally urged to 
the extremest issues. But there was another reason why 
it should be a conflict of intense bitterness, from a reason 
which we shall give hereafter. Enough, in this place, to 
repeat that the disaffection was not more extensive than 
in many other States, but that it was brought into more 
active exhibition, in consequence of the causes assigned, 
and others. There were popular elements in conflict, iv 
certain parts of South-Carolina, at that day, which we find 
hardly anywhere else, and she was compelled to endure 
the evils of a population which she did not own. To her 
fields, from 1778 to 1782, came, in herds, the refugees pre- 
viously expelled from other States, and seeking shelter in 
Florida. The propinquity of the latter colony, so soon as 
the British took foothold in South-Carolina and Georgia, 
brought over these two feeble States a locust swarm of 
ontlaws, who, with locust instinct, scattered themselves 
at once abroad, wherever they might plunder. Let the 
historian properly inquire into the civil war of these re- 
gions, and he will find that the actual population was the 
prey of the intruders, backed by British armies. He will 
wonder, indeed, that, with a population so really small, 
and greatly scattered, so much head could be made for 
the good cause, and so many successes achieved by the 
faithful. The writers of our country, ordinarily, have no 
sort of idea of our settlements, of their fewness, isolation 
and small resource—and rarely take into consideration the 
important fact, that, with Georgia only newly established, 
and, as yet, affording no barrier, South-Carolina, in the 
revolution, was simply an agricultural border State, liable 
to be overrun, at any moment, by a stealthy invader, 
taking advantage, as the British did, of a long train of 
circumstances, by which, including the disastrous affair of 
Savannah, the surprise of Colonel Ashe, and other events, 
her regular troops had been dissipated and destroyed, leav- 
ing her remaining forces of militia yet to be gathered, from 
remote settlements, and to be trained by inexperienced cap- 
tains. Without money, and unsupported by Congress, it 
was not possible to draw these to a proper head, in season 
forthe encounter with Sir Henry Clinton. But this here- 
after. Enough here to repeat, that the closing struggles 
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of the war were in the South wholly, and in South-Caro- 
lina in particular; that the bloody frequency of her bat- 
tle-fields would show the superior earnestness with which 
they were fought; that the final events made the most 
fearful impression, and that the war carried its sting in its. 
tail. The venom and virulence of the conflict were re- 
served for the last acts of this long drama, and they 
took place almost wholly in South-Carolina, where the 
last blood of the war was shed. 


“ Amongst her citizens,” says our author, “the disinclination to 
sever from the mother country was stronger, the spread of republi- 
can principles more limited, and the march of revolution slower, 
than in either of the other colonies, except, perhaps, in the neigh- 
bour State of Georgia, where,” etc. 


This is a singular mixture of truth and error. So 
far from this being the fact, South-Carolina was one of. 
the first colonies to precipitate events, as the following 
statements will sufficiently show: 

1. The first steps towards a continental union were 
taken in South-Carolina, before the measure had been 
agreed upon by any colony south of New-England. This. 
was so far back as 1765, immediately upon the passage: 
of the stamp act. 

2. South-Carolina was the first of the colonies that 
formed an independent constitution. This was done in 
March, 1776, and prior to the recommendation of Congress: 
to that effect. But, in fact, an independent government 
had been in existence in the colony from the 6th day of 
July, 1774. On that day, a large convention of the people 
was held, and an unanimous vote was passed, to support 
Massachusetts in the vindication of her rights. Except 
nominally, from that moment the royal government ceased 
to exist within the province. The country became, on the 
instant, singularly popular, being governed actually by 
popular committees and voluntary associations, whose 
authority was rarely resisted. 

3. In September, 1775, the royal governor convened an 
assembly, to provide for public exigencies, when the mem- 
bers gave him a singular proof of their republican tem- 
pers, their first and only act being the passage of a reso- 
lution, approving and affirming the popular resolutions of 
the convention of July, 1774. Fearful of more republi-- 
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Sei the governor immediately dissolved the Assem- 
y- 

4, On the 11th January, 1775, the first revolutionary 
provincial Congress met, and laid the foundation for the 
more regular meeting of the convention of March, 1776, 
- by which the first constitution of South-Carolina was 
formed. 

5. The convention of 1775 stamped money, established 
a Court of Admiralty, for the condemnation of British 
vessels, issued letters of marque and reprisal, and, on the 
9th September, 1775, authorized the commencement of 
hostilities against two of the royal vessels, then lying in 
the harbour, having previously seized upon the king’s 
forts, the guns of which were turned upon the ships, com- 
pelling their withdrawal. 

6. To meet the danger which their patriotism had thus 
provoked, the South-Carolinians had raised three regular 
regiments of her own, and these, with her militia, consti- 
tuted her means of defence. At this period, the whole 
white population in South-Carolina could not have ex- 
ceeded seventy-five thousand persons. One would sup- 
pose that there was no evidence here of want of zeal, or 
deficient courage and republicanism. They were both 
soon to be tested. 

7. The twenty-eighth of June found a British fleet, of 
great strength, and a land army of corresponding force, 
in hostile array, before the city of Charleston. Fleet and 
army were beaten off, with great loss, by the Caroli- 
nians—by native troops alone, be it remembered, and 
native officers exclusively. This event preceded the de- 
claration of independence, on the part of the United 
States—preceded all the conflicts between the two pow- 
ers, with the exception of those of Bunker Hill and Lex- 
ington; which, by the way, were in turn preceded by a 
civil war in the mountain country of South-Carolina, 
where certain Scotch settlements had embodied themselves 
a year before, on behalf of the crown; and where, after 
a severe and protracted struggle, they had been put down. 
The affair of Fort Moultrie was one of the best fought 
battles of the whole revolution. The slaughter on board 
the British ships was almost unexampled, exhibiting a 
mortality greater in proportion to the numbers engaged 
than that which occurred at Trafalgar, while the resist - 
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ance to the efforts of Sir Henry Clinton, with the land 
army, at the east end of the Island, conducted by native 
riflemen, under Colonel Thompson, was such as to para- 
lyze the enemy. ‘This portion of the affair has been but 
little commented upon by our historians; yet the fire of 
Thompson’s marksmen, with rifles, and from two small 
field-pieces, was such—and the British flotilla, advancing 
from Long Island upon the eastern end of Sullivan’s, 
were so raked by the fire—that the men could not be kept 
to their guns. The decks were cleared, the flotilla dis- 
persed, the enterprise abandoned ; yet the force of Clinton 
consisted of 2,000 British infantry, exclusive of some 600 
or 700 marines and boatmen, supplied from the fleet; 
while Thompson’s strength lay in his two cannon, a small 
redoubt of palmetto logs, and 700 rifles. Surely, these 
events are enough to decide the republicanism and the 
zeal of Carolina. But farther: 

8. At this very juncture, the emissaries of Great Bri- 
tain had brought the savage and the scalping-knife down 
npon the frontier population, and several hundred persons, 
men, women and children, sunk under their barbarities. 
To quell these, joined with British and loyalists, the whigs 
had to take the field, at the opposite extremity of the 
State, at the same perilous juncture. They did so, chas- 
tised the savages, drove them to their mountain fastnesses, 
while the loyalists fled to Florida, or promised submission, 
and implored and received mercy. These were prodigious 
exertions for South-Carolina, utterly unexampled in the 
case of a State so small of population, and with its set- 
tlements so far asunder, and so much exposed. The con- 
sequence of this vigour and enterprise was a season of 
security ; but, in these achievements, Carolina was ex- 
hausting her resources and her strength, incurring a 
mountainous load of debt, and diminishing in numbers. 
Her spirit, always greater than her strength, led to one 
result, which operated injuriously in subsequent periods, 
as well to her reputation as to her safety. It prompted 
friend and foe, alike, to overrate her strength. The con- 
sequence was, that she received succour too slowly from 
Congress to avail for her security, while it prompted her 
enemies, when they did attempt her defences, to do so 
with forces so overwhelming, as to put it out of the ques- 
tion to dream of any successful resistance. Overrating 
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her strength, still, the historian would exact of her such 
performances as not only were not exhibited by any State, 
during the revolution, but which it was physically and 
morally impossible for any country, so situated, to exhibit. 

We have shown the career of South-Carolina, up to a 
certain period, and her escape, thus far, from the power 
of the enemy, through her own isolated exertions. She 
enjoyed a temporary rest, in consequence. The next de- 
monstration of the British, which brought her troops into 
the field, was upon the still feebler State of Georgia. 
The united forces of Colonel Campbell, from New-York, 
and General Prevost, from Florida, got possession of Sa- 
vannah and Augusta, at the close of 1778; but, before 
this, an unfortunate expedition was attempted against 
Florida, under General Howe, which had totally broken 
up the Southern army. Sickness, and strife, and starva- 
tion, had thinned down the Carolina regiments to a sha- 
dow, and the one regular Georgia regiment, made captive 
in various struggles, had perished in the prison ships of 
Britain. The defeat of Howe, at Savannah, and subse- 
quently, Ashe’s, at Briar Creek, tended still farther to dis- 
sipate the strength of Carolina; and it was in the hour of 
her extremest exhaustion, that, taking advantage of the 
blundering of Lincoln, who had command of the Southern 
army after Howe, that Prevost made a rapid and formi- 
dable push for Charleston, having under him a force of 
2,000 regular troops and 700 Indians and loyalists ; while, 
to oppose him, General Moultrie had but a thousand mili- 
tia men. We have spoken, already, of the result of this 
expedition ; and, after this survey, we boldly repeat the 
denial with which we set out, that the progress of repub- 
licanism and revolution was slower in South-Carolina 
than in her sister colonies; nay, we assert that it was 
more rapid than in most, and laboured only with this 
difficulty, that the physical strength of the State bore no 
sort of proportion to its sentiment, its spirit, and its zeal. 
South-Carolina has been subjected to a trial, both by 
friends and foes, which took for its tests rather her spirit 
than her strength. Had justice been done to both, re- 
spectively, she would have been succoured seasonably by 
Congress, and might have been spared a thousand mi- 
series and losses, which are properly due to a selfish in- 
fluence ; which, monopolizing for a single section most of 
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the resources of the country, has since added to the aban- 
donment of another, the base and false disparagement of 
its claims, merits and sacrifices. All this history, North 
and South, has yet to be written; when it will be seen 
that, if the soldier of the South does not survive on the 
pension list, it was because he perished in the field, or in 
a captivity which the pensioner, well versed in the cau- 
tionary maxims of Falstaff and Hudibras, took precious 
good care to avoid. The sage military counsel, 


‘He who runs away 
Will live to fight some other day,” 


needs only a little revision, to suit this large class of re- 
volutionary warriors; and we amend it thus, 


“He who runs away 
: ” 
Feeds fat on pensions many a day. 


But he don’t feed to fight. Witness the war of 1812 and 
the recent one with Mexico, where, still governed, as it 
would seem, by the well-conned and profitable maxim, 
they eschewed all of the war but the spoils. Compare 
the number of New-Englanders in the war with Mexico, 
with those who pushed for California when it was well 
over, and you have just about the proportion between the 
true fighting men and the simulacra—the feeding men 
on the pension list. But to return. -Our author writes, 


“The audacity with which Prevost threatened Charleston, in the 
same year, the facility of his march through South-Carolina, and 
safety which attended his retreat, told a sad tale of the supineness 
of the people of that province.” 


On the contrary, it spoke quite as well for the inhabi- 
tants of South-Carolina, as did the progress of Ross to 
Baltimore, in 1814, when our author himself played an 
honourable part, fleshing his maiden sword in defence of 
his country. The expeditions were not unlike. Proctor 
was a dashing partizan officer, like Ross. He made a 
dash at Charleston, under peculiar circumstances, and 
was driven off, as Ross was driven from Baltimore. No- 
thing more—nothing less. He did not succeed; he was 
baffled. Both aimed at a coup de main, hoping to find 
the people, in both cases, unprepared. In some degree, 
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they did so. “The results, however, were the same in both 
cases. It was no reproach to the people of South-Caro- 
lina, or of Maryland, that Prevost and Ross were auda- 
clous captains. It might have been a reproach, had they 
both been successful. As it was, neither succeeded. But 
our author’s facts are as erroneous as his conclusions. 
He speaks of the “facility of Prevost’s march through 
South-Carolina.” Why, Prevost can scarcely be said to 
have entered South-Carolina at all! His progress was 
confined wholly to a march along the seacoast, not so far 
from his flotilla but that he might have reached it at any 
moment, with a few hours’ effort, and through a region of 
swamp country, penetrated by creeks and water-courses, 
arms of the sea, occupied by but few white inhabitants, 
covered with unbroken and dense thickets, through which, 
with moderate skill and caution, he might at any time 
make his way, without waking up the country at all. 
Moultrie, with one-third of his force, and those badly 
armed militia, could only harass and retard, and not pre- 
vent his march. The two armies had sundry skirmishes, 
in which the Carolinians showed nosupineness. Moultrie 
regained the city, and prepared for defence, having no 
force but his militia and the citizens. Negotiations were 
opened, and, to gain time for the arrival of Governor 
Rutledge and General Lincoln, from the interior, were 
gravely deliberated upon. Had the city been taken, there 
would have been nothing to surprise, and the reproach 
would have lain only at the door of the continental gene- 
ral, who, with the regular forces of the country, had ram- 
bled off into the backwoods of Georgia, as if purposely 
to invite the bold enterprise of the British commander. 
The reduction of the city, the year following, was far less 
easily effected than that of Philadelphia, New-York, and 
other places, while the inequalities of force were even 
greater. We could take up, sentence by sentence, this 
summary of our author, and show its equal injustice to 
the zeal, the republicanism and the courage of South- 
Carolina, but that our space and leisure do not allow. 
We trust that we have suggested clues enough for the 
re-examination of the whole history. Summed up in brief, 
South-Carolina had shown a zeal and spirit which pro- 
_ voked the British government to extreme hostility, the 
more particularly because her republicanism was regard- 
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ed as ingratitude, she having been a favourite of the British 
crown. Her strength, as we have said, bore no propor- 
tion to her spirit. Her numerical force was lessened by 
the Scotch, German and Quaker settlements of the inte- 
rior, all of which were loyalists. Her enemies were par- 
ticularly strong, in consequence of her propinquity to 
Florida, which colony had become the harbouring place for 
the refugee tories from all the States. These must not be 
assumed as any portion of her population; yet these poured 
into South-Carolina, in hordes, the moment that the regular 
forces of Great Britain, within the State, were sufficient to 
give themsecurity. To these, South-Carolina had not the 
physical strength to offer opposition; but the moment 
that these bands became scattered—the moment that 
one-half of the British regular troops had been with- 
drawn—we find the native partizans everywhere in ac- 
tivity, and such partizans as they could array in no other 
region. But we will not dwell on a history which the 
people of the country have by heart, and cherish in their 
heart of hearts. South-Carolina cannot be deprived of 
her battle-fields, and the great domestie names which 
have helped to hallow them. Our author, in the rest of 
his summary, shows how glad he is to honour them, and 
to this portion of his summary, though still marked by 
erroneous premises and assumptions, we care not to object. 
We shall have occasion, in other pages, to discuss several 
of his suggested topics, and show how grievously they 
have been misunderstood and misrepresented. For the 
present, we must pause. The reader will understand us, 
as joining issue with our author in a friendly spirit, and 
with no purpose to impute to him a single injustice, or 
wilful or unkind assumption. He is one of our favourites, 
whom we hold in great respect as an author, and in great 
regard as a man. His book we cordially commend, as 
truthful in its spirit, and lively and attractive in its inte- 
rest. Our dissent from some of its details must not be 
construed into any disposition to decry its genuine claims, 
or to detract, in any wise, from its real merits. 
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Art. [X.—Kossutu anp Inrervenrron. 
Speeches and Proceedings, in Congress and elsewhere, 
respecting M. Kossuth and the doctrine of Interven- 
tion. 


Amone the singular events of the times, may be fairly 
classed the arrival among us of a distinguished gentle- 
man from Eastern Europe, who has undertaken to enlight- 
en the minds of the American poople as to the merits of 
George Washington, and the true interest and meaning of 
his parting counsels. For this labour of excessive mo- 
desty, we are indebted to the disinterested zeal of M. 
Kossuth. He has come to the United States, not, as our 
citizens supposed, in the character of a guest to a hospi- 
table people, or a fugitive to a safer home, but as a great 
apostle, to instruct us in the doctrine of the solidarity of 
the peoples, and to teach us our international rights and 
duties. With little or no ceremony, he has cashiered the 
old instructors and guides of the American republic. He 
has set forth, at public dinners and _ politico-sentimental 
assemblies, where the hearers pay for their instruction, 
that the opinions of Washington himself have either been 
misunderstood, during the last sixty years, by his coun-~ 
trymen, or are to be set aside, as antiquated and obsolete, 
and made to yield their places to the juster and loftier 
sentiments of the Magyar orator. 

Hither of these propositions is so extraordinary and 
unintelligible to our national pride, that we may well 
turn back to the traditional feelings and instincts of our 
country, and inquire how far the modest revelations from 
Hungary are to supersede those that we have been ac- 
customed to cherish—whether we shall take our political 
maxims from the Danube or the Potomac—from the suc- 
cessful founder of American liberty and power, or from 
one ignorant of our country, its people, its laws, its poli- 
cy, and incapable, as events have proven, of justly under- 
standing his own. 

And first, we may consider for a moment the charac- 
ters, the mental and moral qualities of the two men, 
whose rival claims to the confidence of the American 
people are now before them—claims made, on the one 
hand, by long and glorious labours, disinterested service, 
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virtues tried alike in prosperity and adversity, and never, 
for a moment, found wanting, by a life dedicated success- 
fully to the establishment of a mighty people’s liberties 
and fortunes; and, on the other, by many speeches at 
pleasant feasts, much courtly flattery, various little trick- 
eries, that savour of demagogue craft, and politic contri- 
vances for getting money, in every possible shape, unin- 
cumbered with inconvenient scruples. Can any man, by 
any efforts of the highest genius for historical romance, 
imagine George Washington playing the same part— 
passing from town to town, and leaving bills to be paid 
by reluctant corporations, for champagne and shaving, 
taking money for bonds which he has no right to issue, 
and which can never be paid ; sometimes fawning, when 
the prospect of gain is promising, and sometimes coarse 
and rude, when the expectation is disappointed? Could 
any change of fortune have induced George Washington 
to become a migratory political adventurer? If this were 
possible, he could not have become the model statesman 
and hero of the world. He could never have received 
that magnificent eulogy of Lord Brougham, which makes 
the just appreciation of his character the test of every 
nation’s progress in civilization. He could never have 
been enshrined, as he is, and will continue to be, in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

This deep sentiment of devotion to the character of the 
Father of his Country, is, without doubt, a strong abiding 
principle in the hearts of the American people. Still, it 
may not be amiss to dwell upon it at such a time as this, 
and the more so, as the sentiment, although true, is some- 
times vague, and seems to lack a just appreciation in 
some minds, of the incomparable excellence to which it 
is given. 

We have, unfortunately, in this country, an undue ad- 
miration for the flashy brilliancy of rhetorical talent, and 
we occasionally hear an admission, in a sort of deprecatory 
tone and manner, that Washington could not talk and 
write with the ability of other men, because he did not 
make speeches like Henry, or compose essays like Madi- 
son or Jay. Even his Farewell Address has, in conse- 
quence, been ascribed to another man, and its influence 
been weakened by the pretended discovery that it belongs 
to Hamilton’s pen. The intimation is a mere imperti- 
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nence. If General Washington, with the modesty that 
characterizes great minds, submitted its phrases to any 
alteration, it was an act of supererogation on his part. 
An examination, if possible, would show that no such 
supposed change was any improvement. The profound 
wisdom of his mind wanted nothing better for its expres- 
sion than the strong, manly, unadorned language that was 
habitual to it. It stood above the little tinsel of mere 
rhetoric. It would have been presumption in General 
Hamilton to undertake for his superior what that superior 
could so much better do for himself. We will neither 
admit, for a moment, that Hamilton could have produced 
a paper, possessing the unadorned dignity and wisdom of 
the Farewell Address, nor that General Washington 
would have imposed on the American people, as his last 
solemn advice, the auxiliary exercise of another man’s 
pen. General Hamilton, himself, was capable of no such 
disrespect to the memory of his chief as the charge im- 
plies. It proceeds from the little vanity of his friends, 
and illustrates the weakness to which we have alluded, 
as preventing many, even of those who venerate his 
memory, from duly appreciating the power and majesty 
of Washington’s mind. 

The simple grandeur of Washington’s mind and cha- 
racter was as far above the class to which Hamilton 
belongs, as the summit of the Alps is above the region of 
arable land that lies at their base. His character is one 
of those that can be tested, illustrated, or understood, by 
the ordeal only of great events, by the fortunes of nations, 
the dissolution and formation of states. Even his contem- 
poraries, who were best situated to judge, and most com- 
petent to understand, could know nothing of him, until 
his incomparable qualities had been developed by events. 
When the elder Adams was about to leave the States, as 
their Minister to France, a friend suggested a doubt to 
him whether he sufficiently appreciated the character of 
the commander-in-chief to do him justice in Europe. Mr. 
Adams was surprised at the suggestion, and declared that 
he had a very high opinion of General Washington, was 
fully convinced of his honesty and amiable qualities, and 
thought him the most important man of the country. The 
reply exhibits an estimate of the great American leader, 
about as just and adequate as one that would represent 
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Mr. Adams as an industrious farmer at Braintree, and an 
affectionate husband and father. The truth is, that nei- 
ther Mr. Adams, nor anybody else, at that time, or until 
events had revealed and illustrated the high heroic quali- 
ties of the American chief, was competent to comprehend 
his immeasurable superiority over other men. It was not 
the prudence, or sagacity, or ability, or courage of his 
mind, merely, but that combination of moral, intellectual 
and spiritual endowments, to which we give the name of 
wisdom—the quality of mind which approaches nearest, 
with reverence be it said, at however great a distance, to 
the Supreme Mind. It maybe doubted whether very great 
superiority in the oratorical faculty is ever united with 
that higher grade of intellectual power by which the 
affairs of men are directed and controlled. The Greeks 
gave to inferior divinities the gifts of eloquence and poe- 
try, and to the Father of Gods and men only, the wisdom 
that rules and preserves. The most eminent examples 
in Greece and Rome confirm the opinion expressed. Ce- 
sar, who may seem to be an exception, was indebted, 
perhaps, for his oratorical reputation, chiefly to the flat- 
terers of the dictator. One thing is certain, that M. Kos- 
suth is quite withinthe rule. He exhibitsno combination 
of the hero with the rhetorician. His conduct of affairs 
in Hungary, his too easy abandonment of an unconquered 
field, his vanity so ridiculously exhibited, his propagandist 
speeches, leading him to unseemly interference with the 
affairs of other countries, afford but slender evidences of 
the temperate wisdom, the solid judgment, the indomitable 
spirit, which befit the founder or defender of a great cause. 
To reconstruct and build up the fortunes of a people 
requires far other qualifications than those of the most 
accomplished rhetorician, however sharpened or polished 
by editorial practice or deliberative debate. 

But, although their reverence for the memory of Wash- 
ington may be qualified, in some minds, by this overesti- 
mate of rhetorical talent, and the inability to explain 
satisfactorily the ground of their admiration and love, it 
is nevertheless an abiding and universal feeling of the 
American heart, and pervades all classes and parties, 
from Maine to the Rio Grande. His opinions form prin- 
ciples for the American people. It is only now, for the 
first time, that we hear their authority assailed or ques- 
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tioned. This is done, not by a citizen of the country, 
native or adopted, but by a stranger, driven from his own 
nation by inability to defend it, in a conflict produced by 
his own rashness, received in the United States with the 
characteristic hospitality of the people, and seeking to 
abuse their kindness, by making them a tool for working 
out a scheme of distant revolution, utterly absurd and 
impracticable, at variance with the settled policy of our 
country, and destructive to its interests. 

This proceeding, on the part of M. Kossuth, affords the 
strongest evidence that he is not the man for the crisis 
which his inflammatory eloquence has created, and does 
not possess the character or qualifications necessary to 
the difficult achievements of redeeming or establishing 
the fortunes of a nation. When this is to be done, some- 
thing more than specious oratory and petulant impulses 
are required. The vivacious vanity of M. Kossuth is 
foreign and adverse to the character which is fitted to 
control the destinies of states. His eloquence, if it 
equalled that of the Athenian or Roman orator, will con- 
tinue to be as impotent as theirs to protect or defend the 
liberties of a people. Such an opinion of the distin- 
guished Hungarian leader may have been premature 
three years ago, before events had tested his capacity for 
the difficult work of constituting a state, or determined 
whether, with the powers of an accomplished rhetorician, 
he combined the heroic qualities which alone are suffi- 
cient for the task. But time has decided the question. 
The pilot quailed, when the storm was at its height. If 
he had perished at the head of his last squadrons, his 
heroism would be unquestioned, whatever we might even 
then think of his judgment and capacity for the work he 
undertook to perform. But he abandoned his post. He 
threw the government of Hungary, by an unauthorized 
act, into the hands of a traitor, who immediately be- 
trayed his country. He fled from the field ignobly, when 
he yet commanded an army of one hundred and thirty 
thousand men, and still held the strongest fortresses of 
Hungary. That all this may admit of explanations, con- 
sistently with the honesty and well-meaning of M. Kos- 
suth, we are willing to admit; but his conduct is irrecon- 
cilable with the stern will, the indomitable courage, the 
fertility of expedients and resources, essential to the man 
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who assumes the place he occupied. He is not the cham- 
pion to vindicate a nation’s liberties and rights. He may 
boast, or lament, the “relicta non bene parmula,” in words 
as attractive as those of the Roman poet; but he is not 
made of thesame stuff with those more sturdy champions 
of the ancient republics, who, whether they came home 
with their shields or on them, never recoiled from the 
most unequal conflict. 

Neither, in our estimation, is it quite consistent with 
what Carlyle would consider essential to the heroic cha- 
racter, nor altogether compatible with the most delicate 
sense of honour or propriety, to pursue the course fol- 
lowed by M. Kossuth, since his release from Turkey, and, 
more especially, since his arrival in the United States. 
On board the American frigate, he was arrogant and 
overbearing. Inthe port of Marseilles, he was ready to 
fraternize with the disorganizers, whose only hope and 
object seem to be the overturning of established order 
or government. In the States, his vanity has so com- 
pletely closed the eyes of his judgment, as to make him 
incapable of seeing that, amid all the huzzas, harangues 
and resolutions, made or passed, from New-York to St. 
Lov.is, he is merely a temporary plaything to party dema- 
gegues, a subject for stump oratory, a pawn on the poli- 
tical chess-board. Let it distinctly appear that M. Kos- 
suth could, in no shape or form, be made available in 
securing party triumphs and party spoils, or let it once be 
seen that the play has become distasteful to the sovereign 
people, as it soon will, and neither politician nor dinner 
orator will be found, to do honour, for one moment, to the 
illustrious Magyar. He will be able to pass from the Dan 
to the Beersheba of the United States, unhonoured by 
committee or mob, and have ample reason for crying out 
that all is barren. He will very soon see that he has 
been a mere contributor to the love of excitement, which 
is becoming the bane of our people—a sort of political 
Jenny Lind, in the hands of the puppet players. He has 
fallen into clumsy hands too. He would have done vastly 
better, if he had placed himself and suite under the 
charge and management of Mr. Barnum. M. Kossuth 
would have been worth two Jenny Linds and a dozen 
mermaids, to that illustrious exhibitor and getter-up of 
foreign curiosities. They who really have a just respect 
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for Hungarian-courage and spirit, and for M. Kossuth, as 
a distinguished orator and advocate of the liberties of his 
country, are, for the most part, the persons who have not 
followed in his train, or thrown up their caps at his arri- 
val, or violated sense and decorum, in absurd speeches 
and ridiculous toasts. The demonstrations that have been 
made, in grotesque profusion, do not, in a single instance, 
spring from any other source but political craft and self- 
seeking vanity. 

But if this display of puerile egotism, on the part of 
M. Kossuth, is undignified and ridiculous, it is, neverthe- 
less, the least objectionable of his proceedings. What 
shall we say of his systematic attempts to obtain money 
by what may justly be called false pretences? If asmall 
rogue were to pursue the same object, in a similar mode, 
he would subject himself to the good offices of the con- 
stable and the penitentiary. If some such ingenious and 
unfortunate gentleman, asa certain benevolent bookseller 
would call him, were to obtain material aid from dry 
goods merchant or grocer, by falsely representing himself 
as having a certain influence or control over salt or silver 
mines, or by assuring his credulous friends in trade that 
some rich relative or moneyed agent would pay his bills, 
notes or bonds for merchandize, the next day, or the next 
year, it does seem to us that the transaction would savour 
very strongly of what is vulgarly called swindling. But 
wherein does this supposed mode of procuring material 
aid differ from that which consists in taking the money of 
simple people, on the promise that, some time or other, 
the bonds they receive shall be paid, out of the proceeds 
of the Hungarian salt mines, or any other Hungarian 
funds?) M. Kossuth has no authority or right whatever 
to contract loans for the Hungarian people, even suppo- 
sing them to be a people. He has no right to speak or 
act for Hungary. He has no reason for believing that, if, by 
any miraculous event, she should become an independent 
nation, she would ever recognize his promises to pay, or 
his authority to makethem. Even his former compatriots 
censure and repudiate him. He no longer commands 
their confidence, and it is doubtful, to say the least of it, 
whether, if M. Kossuth were permitted to return to his 
country to-morrow, and find it restored to its former con- 
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dition, he could any longer control or influence her coun- 
sels. He has outlived his popularity at home. His pre- 
tensions to be Governor of Hungary are ridiculous. He 
appears to think, with our militia officers, that to be once 
a captain is to be always a captain. If, on the other 
hand, M. Kossuth has issued bonds on his own responsi- 
bility only, he must know that he has no prospect, not the 
most remote, to pay them. They are as worthless as 
forged notes, and not more creditable ; and he has been 
engaged in the very ingenious, but not very honourable 
employment, of getting money for nothing—of pocketing 
cash for promises that can never be performed—of taking 
specie or material aid for Hungary, that Hungary has 
never authorized him to receive, and for which, most cer- 
tainly, she will never pay. All this is, without doubt, 
vastly more easy and pleasant than earning a living, like 
General Ujhazy, by the sweat of his brow, and exacting 
material aid from the American soil; but it may be 
doubted whether it is quite as much in accordance with 
honour or self-respect. If one of the simpletons, who 
have given their money for Hungarian or Kossuth bonds, 
should take it into his head to complain before a magis- 
trate that he had been beguiled out of his funds by false 
pretences, we do not perceive what other defence could 
be set up for the illustrious Magyar, except the plea, that 
the fraud is so evident it ought to deceive no one but an 
idiot, and that it should be regarded rather as a farce than 
a cheat. 

It is this political pedlar of unsound wares who is tra- 
versing the United States, for the purpose of persuading 
the American people to abandon their confidence in the 
advice and principles of General Washington. They 
must no longer honour the pure and simple dignity of our 
illustrious countryman, and take his sound wisdom and 
solid judgment as their guide. They must learn to ad- 
mire the little popular artifices of the Hungarian orator, 
the trickeries with which he tickles the vanity of the mob, 
his compliments to the eloquence of his audience, his eu- 
logies on their patriotism, at the expense of their govern- 
ment, his boasted coincidence of birth with that of a great 
Western State, and all the other cajoleries with which he 
befools the multitude of great and little people who so 
eagerly surround him. Is this the impersonation of the 
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heroism of Hungary? We must say, that the knight of 
La Mancha, with all his hallucinations, comes vastly 
nearer to the true standard of courage, magnanimity and 
honour. To compare the Magyar politician errant with 
General Washington, would be to insult the memory of 
the dead and the common sense of the living. 

But suppose that we all become converts to the new 
doctrine of M. Kossuth, and are zealous to adopt his 
creed—what is it? What is the solidarity of the peoples ? 
It is certainly not English, but has it any meaning in any 
language? Is it anything more than a form of conjura- 
tion, for commanding the pockets of the people and ob- 
taining material aid? Does it mean a consolidation of 
all the peoples of the civilized world? We are not pre- 
pared for that, even within our own States. Is it a con- 
federacy of all the peoples, for one particular purpose ? 
The thing is impossible. Is it to be merely an under- 
standing, or secret agreement, that the peoples are to aid 
and abet each other in every effort for overturning estab- 
lished governments and asserting their freedom? In what 
possible mode could this be accomplished? Who is to 
determine on the fitness of the occasion, or the nature of 
the aid to be rendered, or the mode of giving it, without 
the co-operation, consent or knowledge of the govern- 
ments to which the people are subject? But suppose all 
this possible, what is the nature of the freedom to be vin- 
dicated by these united efforts? Is it to include religious, 
as well as civil and. political liberty? If so, where are 
we to begin? The catholic, in Ireland, claims protection 
from the peoples against protestant domination. The 
protestant, in Rome or Spain, has his head broke by the 
catholic zealot, if he does not take off his hat in reveren- 
tial respect, for what he has no reverence for at all. How 
shall protestant peoples proceed, in the case of Ireland? 
and how shall catholic peoples act, in that of Rome or 
Spain? Will not either case sorely puzzle the solidarity 
of the peoples, and require the especial aid of M. Kos- 
suth’s ingenuity? If he were constituted the general 
agent and director of the peoples, we may readily conjec- 
ture one part of his proceedings, but nothing more. He 
would be diligent, in all cases, to collect material aid ; 
but what farther he would do is an insoluble problem, or 
one to be solved by time alone. We shall be able to 
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judge, when, like Dr. Kinkel, he has established a brew- 
ery, or, like other august exiles, bought a villa on the 
Thames. Either would be wiser than purchasing old 
muskets or cavalry saddles, and attempting to return to 
fields where nature has never meant that he should shine. 

It is not very surprising that a man, educated under the 
influences by which M. Kossuth has been found, should 
have fallen into these grotesque political whimsies. They 
are common through the continent of Europe. In Ger- 
many, particularly, they remind us of the old scholastic 
fancies, “ chimeras buzzing in a vacuum, and eating up 
second intentions.” But it is a little strange to find Ame- 
rican statesmen gravely advocating the puerile abstrac- 
tions of European minds. These political theories spring 
from ignorance of that practical business of government 
in which our politicians and statesmen are trained from 
boyhood. They know better. These declaiming rhetori- 
cians, and crafty catchers of the popular gale, in Congress, 
have no faith in intervention, or the solidarity of the peo- 
ples, nor would one of them commit himself to any such 
fatuity. But it is a pleasant topic for Buncombe. It pro- 
duces agreeable flattery for the sovereign multitude, for 
which the thorough-bred politician has at once immense 
deference and profound contempt—deference, exhibited in 
a perpetual attempt to flatter it; and contempt, in the 
choice of the means by which this is to be accomplished. 

The right of intervention is an aggressive principle.. 
It is the convenient principle of ambitious nations. It 
furnishes to them, at all times, the opportunity or pretence 
for invasion and conquest. Polybius distinguishes be- 
tween the causes and the pretexts of wars. The pretext 
of the second Punic war was Roman intervention, for the 
assistance of the people of Sagentum; the cause was a 
desire to overthrow Carthage and subjugate Spain. The 
right of intervention never fails to supply these pretexts.. 
We intervened, in behalf of Texas, against Mexico. Here 
was, apparently, a difficult problem in the science of the: 
solidarity of the peoples. There were two peoples in 
conflict. We could not interfere for one, without attack-. 
ing the other. If there had been no motive in operation 
but a desire to do justice to the peoples, the United States 
must have remained neutral. But the right of interven- 
tion is a very convenient and flexible principle, and we 
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found no difficulty in making war upon the one party and 
annexing the ether. Nor was this all. We not only an- 
nexed Texas, but a large portion of Mexico also. The 
remaining territories of that republic are waiting upon 
the next application of the principle of the right of inter- 
vention. Some other province will, at no distant period, 
revolt, and the people assert their independence. They 
will claim our assistance, against any attempt of the 
Mexican republic to coerce them by violence. The soli- 
'darity of the peoples will be appealed to. We will again 
find, in the right of intervention, the pretext for war, the 
cause for which will be again revealed, by the conquest 
of another part of the Mexican territory, and the annexa- 
tion of the revolting province. 

This is what the solidarity of the peoples means, if it 
means anything. It is a new phrase for the ancient ap- 
proved Roman maxim, “parcere subjectis, et debellare 
superbos,”—help the weak, in order to subdue the strong— 
a maxim that carried the eagles of the republic from the 
Rhine to the Euphrates. It is the old story of the horse, 
that procured the intervention of the man, to drive the 
stag from their common feeding ground: the stag was 
killed; the horse subdued to bit and spur. There is no 
more mischievous principle in the budget of demagogues ; 
not one that produces a larger amount of injustice and 
wrong. If the consequences were not so serious, it would 
be vastly amusing to hear our senators solemnly recom- 
mending, for the guidance of the United States, as just 
and honourable, this principle of systematic aggression 
and intermeddling, which can never be acted on generally 
among nations, without involving the world in perpetual 
wars, and which they know has been, in all ages, the 
instrument of tyrannical and arrogant governments, 
throughout the world. 

When was there ever wanting, among the ancient re- 
publics of Greece, a pretence for interfering in the affairs 
of their neighbours? and how did that intervention, if 
successful, ever end, but in the aggrandizement only of 
the intervening party? Rome was never at a loss to find 
a reason for interposing in the disputes and contentions 
of the neighbouring states. The right of intervention 
always supplied one. In Italy, in Gaul, in Spain, Greece, 
Asia, she continually intervened, to protect or uphold 
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some faction, or people, or power, or claim, with the never 
varying result—the advancement of her own dominions. 
The working of the system is strikingly exhibited in the 
fate of Sicily and Spain. To protect the peoples of these 
countries from the attacks of Carthage, or rather, to de- 
fend a faction of the people in each state, favourable to 
Rome, against another faction, hostile to her influence, 
the Roman republic was always ready to take an active 
intermeddling part. Nothing could exceed the generous 
promptness with which she interposed in these domestic 
conflicts among the peoples of Sicily and Spain. Her 
consuls and armies were always ready, and she never 
ceased to lend material aid to the peoples, until they had 
all become provinces of the Roman republic. The pro- 
gress of England, in India, furnishes another illustration 
of the true meaning of the doctrine of intervention. She 
has carried on no war professedly for conquest—far from 
it. She has been forced, by the necessary tendencies of 
the principle of intervention, to interpose, for the benefit of 
the disputing parties, in the contentions of provinces or 
principalities, and Begums and Rajahs in endless succes- 
sion have begun with receiving material aid, and ended 
with becoming subjects to the beneficent company. It 
matters little whether the cause for interference be sup- 
plied by the dissentions of a people or of its rulers, the 
result is the same. The tree always produces the same 
fruit. If cases exist of supposed exception to what is 
affirmed to be the rule, it will be found, on examination, 
that the variation arises from want of power only, in the 
intervening party, to carry out the legitimate consequences 
of its system, and not from the want of disposition to do 
so. Nothing but the lack of power and opportunity has 
prevented the extension of the blessings of intervention 
from India to China. Some future period will see the 
advantages of this grand political maxim, in its successful 
application to the politics of the Celestial Empire and the 
Islands of Japan. The peoples of those countries will 
become divided, their factions will seek material aid from 
the outside barbarians, the Anglo-Saxon will be ready, at 
the proper time, to confer on their bronzed brethren the 
benefits of the great principle—the solidarity of the peo- 
ples—and Canton and Jeddo will become what Calcutta 
and Delhi now are, examples and evidences of the genuine 
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effects of intervention. If M. Kossuth had proved suc- 
cessful in his attempt to establish the independent power 
of the Hungarian nation, he would have given to the 
world another interesting illustration of the consequences 
of his favourite dogma. We would see him intervening 
in the conflicting parties of Croats and Sclaves, and vin- 
dicating the principle of the solidarity of the peoples, by 
subjecting the interests of the surrounding provinces to 
those of his own nation. Whether that nation had be- 
come democratic in its government, or an aristocracy, or 
continued, by making M. Kossuth perpetual dictator, the 
monarchical form of polity, the results would have been 
essentially the same. No power is more exacting than a 
popular government—none more relentless in the exercise 
of power or remorseless in oppression; and Hungary, un- 
der the modest rule of M. Kossuth, whether as president 
or dictator, would have made his principle of intervention 
a rod of iron to the neighbouring peoples. If the people 
of the United States permit themselves to be beguiled by 
the crafty subtleties of foreign or native demagogues, 
into this course of aggression upon the rights of other 
nations, by intermeddling with their domestic affairs, un- 
der no matter what specious pretext of sympathy or fra- 
ternity, the growth, the mighty future wealth and power 
of our country, will prove a scourge and a curse, not a 
help and a blessing, as we hope they will, to the feebler 
nations of the earth. We shall play again the game of 
universal dominion, and furnish to the world another les- 
son on the true meaning of the solidarity of the peoples 
and the disinterested benevolence of aspiring demagogues. 

If, then, the United States intend to prepare the way for 
future aggression and conquest, when their fleets shall 
cover all seas, and exercise unquestioned mastery on either 
ocean, they can adopt no more convenient or suitable 
maxim than that inculeated by M. Kossuth. The pretext 
for intervening, in the affairs of every people under the 
sun, will not be wanting. Demagogues, at home and 
abroad, will easily contrive sufficient causes. Proconsu- 
lar agents will direct and control the factions of distant 
countries, and the American flag be the signal and defence 
of all the discontented conspirators throughout the world, 
who may choose, like M. Kossuth, to mistake their selfish 
purposes for the welfare of the peoples. 
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Far other, as we hope, will be the beneficent influences 
exercised, in all quarters of the globe, by the mighty 
coming power of our country—the influences of honesty, 
truth and justice, of equal laws, liberal institutions, un- 
fettered enterprise, unlimited commerce, and, above all, 
of perfect freedom of religious opinion and worship. In 
all these things, the example of the United States, stead- 
fastly presented, but not obtrusively or offensively thrust 
upon the attention of other nations, will exercise among 
them an incalculable power. We must approach the 
peoples with no false pretences of bestowing material 
aid, and so steal into their affairs, to direct and control 
them. Our gifts must be our examples of industry and 
intelligence, of civil and religious freedom. They will 
learn to remodel their forms of social life, by seeing the 
fruits of our polity. If war must come, as it occasionally 
will, between ourselves and other countries, let it come 
under no scoundrel pretexts of helping a faction, that may 
choose to call itself the people and champion of the peo- 
ple’s liberties, against the government of their own coun- 
try ; but in the form of generous strife, that recognizes 
and honours the loyalty of the citizen to his nation and 
government, and scorns even such a man as Moreau, 
when in arms against them. 

We have seen, in a very late movement among some 
of the Christian churches of our country, a striking illus- 
tration of the manner in which the United States may 
spread broadly over the world the salutary influences of 
equal laws and free government. It is in the form of a 
calm, religious, brotherly appeal, inviting the catholics of 
Europe to extend to protestants and others, in catholic 
countries, the religious freedom enjoyed in this, by catho- 
lics, as by all other persuasions—to permit the Calvinist, 
Lutheran and Jew, in Spain and Rome, to worship God 
in his own way, and according to his own conscience. 
It is an invitation to the catholic churches of the United 
States to combine with all others, in this labour of Chris- 
tian love, for imparting to other countries the religious 
freedom so largely enjoyed in our own. The proposal 
disclaims all interference with the government of any 
nation, all means of influence but persuasion, example, 
and the inducements of Christian charity, all desire of 
acting, but through the convictions, which our country so 
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amply supplies; that all sects and denominations may live 
together in mutual toleration and peace, and be equally 
valuable members of the community in which they live. 
We have no doubt that the appeal so made, if properly 
and steadfastly pursued, abroad and at home, must exer- 
cise an immense and healthful power in the Christian 
world. And this is the legitimate mode for establishing 
a strong controlling influence in the affairs of other na- 
tions—by example first followed and sustained by reason 
and persuasion. Widely different is it from M. Kossuth’s 
solidarity of the peoples, to be maintained and exercised 
by muskets and bayonets, by perpetual interference, on 
the part of every nation, with every other nation’s affairs, 
and fostering and exciting foreign factions, by material 
aid. We hope that all such buccaneering homilies as he 
has preached, on the rights and duties of the peoples, 
absurd, unprincipled and mischievous as they are, will 
soon pass away from our land of sober sense and practi- 
cal wisdom, and leave us to the guidance of our ancient 
maxim, so little approved or understood by the illustrious 
Hungarian—peace and friendly intercourse with all na- 
tions; entangling alliances and interventions with none. 


Art. X.—Mepicau Scuoo.s 1n THE Souru. ; 
1. Charleston Preparatory Medical School, by Doctors 
Cain, Porcher, Miles, Flagg and Chisolm. 
2. Charleston Summer Medical Institute, by Doctors 
Myddleton and Fraser Michel, Doctors Hume, Ro- 
bertson and Kinloch. 


In no respect has the progress of the Southern States 
been more grateful or remarkable, during late years, than 
in the various fields of domestic education. Prior to the 
revolution, the sons of wealthy men, in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, were usually sent to Europe for this purpose, 
while the children of the poorer classes received but a 
nominal tuition, at the hands of a very sorry class of 
abecedarians at home. The revolutionary struggle closed 
the doors, in great degree, against the practice of the 
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wealthy, and our schools and colleges were thence to be 
sought mostly within the States. More densely settled, 
supposed to be more healthy, with their people engaged 
in pursuits which more naturally conduced mental attri- 
tion, the Northern States were tacitly allowed to occupy 
the relation to the South which had been formerly as- 
signed to Oxford, Eton and Edinburgh; and the education 
of the Southern student, having liberal means, was sought 
for at Yale, Harvard, and other places, north of the Po- 
tomac. Virginia was the first of the Southern States to 
found her own schools—a fact due quite as much to her 
rank as a State, as to the position held by her great men. 
Still, the poorer classes of the people at home were sub- 
ject to denial, or to such shifts and shortcomings as to 
render of small value the sort of learning which they 
could acquire from ordinary home sources. The schools 
of Virginia did not supersede, in the favour of the more 
southerly regions, those of New-England, as, from natu- 
ral ties and sympathies, they might be supposed likely to 
do. Indeed, from the superior facilities afforded by the 
greater commercial intercourse between the Northern 
States and the South, it was more convenient to seek the 
educational regions of the former, than the nearer places 
of resort in Virginia; and, down to a comparatively re- 
cent period, the alma mater for the Southern youth was 
still sought in New-England, and the mental nurture of 
our young was thus derived from a region which neces- 
sarily mingled a large infusion of bitter, if not poison, 
with the food which it bestowed. But the progress of 
natural events, which might be, and indeed was, predict- 
ed, necessarily wrought a rescue for us from this perni- 
cious habit, and led, or is leading, our people to better 
sources of education, in a more thorough independence of 
their foreign and frequently hostile teachers. The pro- 
gress of the abolition sentiment at the North—which 
grew into strength and power from the moment when the 
slave trade was denied to the philanthropic people of that 
section—naturally drove the Southern people from resorts 
which threatened their securities ; and it happened, fortu- 
nately, that, keeping due pace with the growth of their 
necessity, the Southern towns had been growing rich and 
populous, while hundreds of native minds, in all the 
States of the South, had been exhibiting resources of 
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their own, for the purposes of education, such as left our 
people without excuse for seeking other teachers. The 
academies and colleges of Virginia were increased. 
North and South Carolina proceeded to build up, and to 
endow, their own. Georgia, Alabama. and other States, 
exhibited an ambition, equally laudable and active, to 
compel the practice of home tuition; and, at this day, 
scarcely any of these Southern sisters need to send their 
sons beyond their own precincts, in order to acquire the 
benefits of a polite and useful education. This, which is 
wholly true as regards a general education, is true also, 
but less entirely so, in respect to special branches of 
tuition, as the arts and sciences. But, even in these latter 
departments, the general progress has been very gratify- 
ing, and, in some of the Southern States, we can complain 
of no deficiencies. South-Carolina, in particular, fortu- 
nately situated to become the benign mother of younger 
States, in respect to learning, has been equally fortunate 
in the establishment of schools, purely professional, which 
are second to none in the country. Twenty-five years 
ago, when a medical college was first established in South- 
Carolina, such was the stubborn indisposition to believe 
that anything good or great could originate at home, 
the scheme was met with absolute hostility from many, 
and a chilling indifference, an incredulous stare, amount- 
ing to denial, from most persons. The young and ardent 
advocates of the measure were not, however, to be dis- 
couraged. They belonged to that mouvement nature, to 
be found in all communities not absolutely exhausted, by 
which God appoints that a race shall be sustained and 
carried forward, by successive bounds, to its highest 
attainable summits of performance ; and they worked on, 
and triumphed over every obstacle, until, now, the repu- 
tation of the Medical College of South-Carolina, and of 
the niedical men of the State, need shrink from no com- 
parison which rivalry or doubt may offer. Such names 
as Geddings, Dickson, Holbrook, Moultrie, and others, take 
rank in the national calendar, and assert places and a 
position, for their owners, which meet nowhere with chal- 
lenge or denial. Their individual endowments and la- 
bours were seconded by the circumstances of the com- 
munity in which they lived. Charleston is one of the 
oldest of the cities of the South—the very oldest among 
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the larger cities, and, from the beginning, circumstances 
had rendered it certain that she must assert a high claim 
to civilization. Favoured especially by the British crown, 
founded by British nobility, settled mostly by younger 
sons of good families, who brought with them the better 
education of the old country, and were stimulated by its 
most honourable incentives, the community, at an early 
period, indicated tendencies of thought, polish, study and 
refinement, which elevated the general tone of the citi- 
zens, and created a moral atmosphere, which became, in 
time, especially favourable for the encouragement of 
professional study. In the medical profession particularly, 
from the earliest times, the city of Charleston obtained a 
singular eminence. Milligan, Chalmers. Lining, Garden, 
Ramsay, Elliott, McBride, Shecut, these were local au- 
thors, with a national, and, in some instances, a European 
reputation, to whom we are indebted for writings, still of 
value, at once medical and general. In their hands, sci- 
ence and art were happily fostered, and never at the ex- 
pense of nature. They were observers, as well as stu- 
dents. They did not live more among books than among 
men; not more in society than in the fields. Some of 
them were botanists of the highest rank, and most of them 
are authorities, to this day, in the particular fields in which 
they studied. Their mantles have not fallen upon unwor- 
thy successors. The professors of medicine, in South- 
Carolina, are among our most earnest students. While 
all the other professions seem to be stationary, or failing 
in the race, the young physicians of the State are steadily 
advancing along and up the heights, with a very sensible 
and striking progress. The “Charleston Medical Journal 
and Review” would be a credit to the profession in any 
country. Its editors, to an exact knowledge of the art, as 
taught in the particular school to which they belong, unite 
great industry and critical sagacity ; and they fairly repre- 
sent the class among us. Their zeal, pride of profession, 
closeness of application, and thoroughness of research, 
has never been surpassed, and has rarely been equalled, in 
our country. They are infinitely in advance of all our 
other professions. 

It is, perhaps, a natural consequence of this zeal, acti- 
vity and thoroughness, that the plan of summer schools 
of medicine should be established among us. The Medi- 
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cal College of South-Carolina had shown its necessity and 
importance by its results. Auxiliary schools could help 
the training of those who would seek their final education 
in its walls. The summer season is one, usually, of great 
leisure in the South—too frequently a season of license, 
as well as leisure. The loss of time during this season 
is prodigious. Why should it be lost? It is the plea 
of indolence only, that ascribes an effect to our climate 
in summer, by which the mental powers are measurably 
paralyzed. This is a mere pretext, and very much an 
absurdity. The climate, no doubt, predisposes to relaxa- 
tion; but the resolve which will compel work will inevi- 
tably defeat this predisposition, and the habit of work and 
study is the simple secret by which work and study be- 
come easy in any climate. It was a good idea, a mind- 
improving, health-giving idea, that of these summer 
schools. Your lazy man is always in danger of dyspep- 
sia. Your indolent man must feed and drink, and will 
groan with indigestion. Your languid voluptuary will 
have these and other diseases. All of these classes are 
pursued by a host of furies, worse than those who haunted 
the footsteps of Orestes. The secret of escape is brain 
sweat and body ‘sweat, to employ a strong phrase of one 
of the old English dramatists. A Southern climate is one 
of the healthiest in the world, to those who sweat freely. 
It is your ennuyée, your lounger, your miserable lazy dog, 
black or white, whom chills shake and fevers shatter. 
Fever never overtakes the active man. The climate of 
the South, in summer, is very far from unfavourable to 
the prosecution of one’s studies, if these are systemati- 
cally pursued. Those who say’otherwise are those who 
labour in jerks, and attempt study in occasional spasms. 
He who goes to his tasks of thought, as merchant and 
mechanic go to their employments, regularly, at a certain 
hour of the day, and addresses himself to his duties with 
a decided will, that never suffers him to make excuses to 
himself, will find no difficulty in doing quite as much in 
the South, in midsummer, as in any part of the world, at 
any season. We repeat, that the idea of medical schools 
for the summer is a very happy one, and calculated to be 
of immense benefit to the Southern people—economizing a 
period of time which is too commonly thrown away, and 
stimulating the unwavering pursuit of professional know- 
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ledge, without which all professional studies must sink 
into contempt. 

The situation and circumstances of the city of Charles- 
ton are particularly favourable to such schools. This is 
a rapidly growing city, which, by the next census, will 
probably show a population of more than fifty thousand 
persons. It is easy of access, by rail-roads, from every 
portion of the Southern country. Its doors open imme- 
diately upon the Atlantic, the salubrious breezes from 
which keep it grateful and healthy. In respect to health, 
it is fully equal to any city in the United States. Its lite- 
rary resources are, in like manner, second to none. Its 
libraries, public and private, are large and ample, and 
daily having increase. Its literary and professional men 
are numerous. Weekly re-unions afford the professional 
student opportunities for a grateful intercourse, at once 
refining to the manners and generally provocative to the 
intellect. In manners, in all social charms, in all that 
agreeably enlivens human associations, makes gentle the 
deportment, while elevating the aim, Charleston has long 
enjoyed a reputation which is entirely beyond dispute. 
Here, society is at once valuable and easy of access. 
The graces and the muses dwell in the same habitations, 
and the youthful student may pursue the arts and sciences 
with avidity, while insensibly acquiring the polish and 
amenity of a social condition, which is, confessedly, one 
of the most attractive in the confederacy. These are 
important advantages, which particularly commend the 
schools of this city to the favourable regards of the stran- 
ger. 

Nor are the professional gentlemen, by whom these 
schools are established, wanting in their individual claims 
to the favour of the country. Messrs. Cain and Porcher 
have made themselves favourably known to the profession, 
by their able conduct of the Southern Medical Review ; 
Professor Myddleton Michel has, for some years, conduct- 
ed, with singular success, a school of surgery and anato- 
my; Professor Hume holds a distinguished chair in the 
State Military Academy; the other professors of these 
two schools are locally well known, and greatly respected, 
at once for their professional endewments and their social 
position. The course of instruction pursued in these 
schools is of a strictly elementary and practical charac- 
ter. Jt is designed as an initial study, to prepare the stu- 
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dent for the better comprehension of the more elaborate 
course of the colleges. Anatomy, as a matter of course, 
is minutely taught. In the departments of practical me- 
dicine, surgery, obstetrics, therapeutics and physiology, 
the more prominent features of the subject are presented 
to the mind of the pupil, the better to cnable him to grasp 
and to retain them. The time usually allotted for the 
curriculum of study being very limited, the object of the 
lectures, in these schools, is practical utility. Theoretical 
disquisitions, and discussions of controverted points—all 
discursive or digressive topics, which might tend to retard, 
to embarrass or confuse the student—are accordingly 
avoided ; the teacher confining his labours to the incul- 
cation of those truths, only, which are conceived by the 
profession to be entirely established, and which occasion 
no dispute. This simplifies wonderfully the study, and 
offers nothing to the learner which does not actually con- 
tribute to his useful education. 

Clinical instruction, in practical medicine, surgery and 
obstetrics, receives a large share of attention, and special 
care is taken to make the pupil familiar with the modes 
of interrogating the sick, as well as the methods of phy- 
sical exploration—auscultation, percussion, etc.—after 
which he is required, under the supervision of the profes- 
sor, to diagnosticate diseases, to point out their therapeu- 
tical indications, and the means by which these indica- 
tions are to be fulfilled. Repetition being of the highest 
importance to the pupil, examination forms a prominent 
feature of the course, and is so thorough as to amount to 
a recapitulation of the subjects. Such is, briefly, the 
scheme of instruction, into the details of which we need 
go no farther. It is enough to add, that both schools are 
amply provided with all the necessary apparatus and ap- 
pliances ; the Medical College of South-Carolina, and the 
chemical laboratory of the Military Academy, with all 
their mechanical and other agencies, being accessible to 
the students of the preparatory schools. These, we are 
pleased to add, have been for some time in successful ope- 
ration. It is not the least recommendation of this plan 
of summer education, that there are two schools—the stu- 
dent is thus enabled to choose between them, while the 
professors are kept diligent, and made themselves to im- 
prove, under the generous spur of emulation. 

NEW SERIES, VOL. VI.—NO. 1]. 16 
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Art. XIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M. Victor 
Cousin. ‘Translated by O. W. Wricut. 2 vols. (8vo.) New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. These volumes present the 
convenience of embracing, in a single work, two distinct series of 
lectures, published at different times. We have thus a continuous 
course, comprising an Introduction to the Iistory of Philosophy, 
by which we are led on, from the idea and character of philosophy, 
through its historical rise and development, down to the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, which is the subject of the second series 
of lectures, and which embraces Cousin’s celebrated examination of 
the philosophy of Locke. The translator, in a note at the end of 
vol. ii, says, “other portions of Cousin’s works are ready for the 
press, the publication of which will depend upon the success of 
these volumes.” Very heartily do we wish that the fulfilment of 
this condition may speedily put us in possession of the reserved 
portions, for the circulation of Cousin’s writings must exercise a 
beneficial influence upon the intellectual culture of all who become 
acquainted with them. To an unrivalled clearness of style, he 
unites an equally remarkable talent for exposition, so that his reader 
is not delayed by even real profundity of thought, so transparently 
and luminously are the conceptions presented. With most compre- 
hensive views, entirely free from all sectarianism, he developes great 
general principles, the legacy of ages ; and, while thus establishing, 
with profound erudition and wonderful critical sagacity, what are 
the permanent possessions of the intellect, won in the course of its 
strifes, and efforts, and progressive history, from the earliest recorded 
period to the present, he is inculcating no systematic dogmas of 
a school, but is really teaching, to use his own language, 


“ Philosophy itself; not attachment for such or such a system, 
however great it may be, admiration for such or such a man, what- 
ever may haye been his genius, but the philosophical spirit, superior 
to all systems and to all philosophers, that is, boundless love of 
truth, knowledge of all systems which pretend to possess it entire, 
and which, at least, possess something of it, and respect for all men 
who have sought it, and who are seeking it still, with talent and 
loyalty. The true muse of history is not hatred—it is love. The 
mission of true criticism is not only to point out the too real and 
too numerous extravagances of philosophical systems, but to pick 
out and disengage from the midst of these errors the truths which 
may and must be mingled with them, and thereby raise the human 
reason in its own eyes, absolve philosophy in the past, embolden it 
and illumine it in the future.” 
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_ We observe, in’passing, that, in turning to Mr. Wright’s transla- 
tion, to quote the above passage, we find that, after the words, 
“ boundless love of truth,” he has omitted the expression imme- 
diately following it in the original, viz: “OU qu’elle se rencontre.” 
We have not time to collate this translation with the original, so 
we must fain hope that it is generally faithful, and that the instance 
above is a mere accidental inadvertency. We hold that no transla- 
tor, who professes to render an author, without any intimation of 
taking liberties with the text, is absolved from the obligation of 
strictly representing his author in toto, so far as difference of idiom 
will allow, without undertaking to correct what may seem to be 
mere verbosity or redundancy in the text. We want, in a professed 
translation, the very style and peculiarities and faults of the origi- 
nal, as faithfully reproduced as may be, so that we may judge the 
author, as far as possible, as if we read him in his own language. 

We believe that Cousin has exerted a greater influence than is 
generally known, upon the most intelligent and best informed 
thinkers in England and America, and we could wish to see these 
volumes of Mr. Wright widely circulated in this country, if for no 
other reason, at least for the destructive and successful assault whick 
they make upon sensationalism, and the persevering, masterly, irre- 
futable, analytic criticism with which they demolish the philosophy 
of Locke. Regarding, as we do, that philosophy as the foundation 
and bulwark of some of the most pernicious errors which have ever 
hampered the progress of science, perverted the grounds of morality, 
and corrupted the atmosphere of religion—regarding it, moreover, 
as a philosophy peculiarly calculated to take baneful root in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind—it is with no common interest that we would 
see these volumes candidly and thoughtfully perused by every in- 
telligent young countryman of ours, who is not already acquainted 
with them. Cousin fully appreciates Locke’s real genius and great- 
ness ; he candidly points out what undeniably worthy services Locke 
performed in the domain of psychology ; he freely accords his tri- 
bute of admiration and praise to the great and original thinker, 
who was so much better than his erroneous principles ;—but, at the 
same time, he draws forth into the clearest sunlight the fatal conse- 
quences involved in Locke’s principles; he submits those principles 
themselves to the test of the most rigidly logical and penetrating 
criticism, and, in his celebrated (may we not justly call it immor- 
tal?) and unrivalled specimen of lucid metaphysical critique, the 
sensationalistic doctrines of the “ Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing” crumble and dissolve, piece by piece, in the resistless men- 
struum of philosophical analysis. We do not forget the counter 
work against Locke’s, by one of the greatest geniuses: we mean 
Leibnitz’s “ Nouveau Essais sur L’Etendement Humain,” in which, 
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through an equal number of books and chapters, he pursues the 
Englishman's “ Essay,” through all of its principles and reasonings ; 
but the somewhat discursive style of Leibnitz’s dialogue, and its 
different method, render it impossible to institute any comparison 
as to their respective merits, between that work and the criticism of 
Locke’s “ Essay,” by Cousin. - Leibnitz’s work is a complete conver- 
sational review of “the Essay,” by a writer who sees perfectly 
Locke’s weak points and errors, and who also has a system of his 
own; Cousin’s Lectures on “the Essay” are a more determined 
and searching examination of its principles, in a continuous logical 
critique. 

Cousin’s “History of Philosophy” is not a mere detail of the 
different systems which haye successively appeared in the field of 
history, but it is really the philosophy of that history. With vast 
erudition, incorruptible fairness and justice, sympathy with all that 
is true and noble, a critical penetration, not to be deceived, and a 
wonderful and eloquent clearness of style, he fathoms the psycho- 
logical origin of philosophical systems, and seizes, with astonishing sa- 
gacity, the internal neews which contains the secret of their historical 
filiation. These qualifications—this labour—compel him to seize the 
truth—to become an “eclectic’—that is, not a syncretist, putting to- 
gether dogmas gathered from varied systems, but a true philosopher, 
who traces the deviations, the aberrations, the defects, of the processes 
of the human mind, in the pursuit of truth, discovers their origin 
and causes, and lays hold of the great principles, which are univer- 
sally true, and which, as an inextinguishable beacon, will guide the 
human intellect to farther conquests. Of Eclecticism, Cousin says, 
in his “ Avant-Propos” to a little volume published by him, with 
the title “ Fragments de Philosophie Cartésienne,” 


“TLéclectisme n’est point une sorte d’équilibre incertain entre 
tous les syst¢mes. S'il discerne du vrai et du bien jusque dans les 
systémes les plus faux, de l’excés et de l’erreur, dans les systémes 
les plus vrais ; sil entreprend de se défendre lui-méme de tout 
mouvement irréfléchi et extréme, ce n’est pas a dire quwil se con- 
damne a cette impartialité pusillanime qui assiste a la lutte des 
opinions sans y prendre part et pour ainsi dire du haut din nuage.” 


Far from it; eclecticism seeks, in each system, what is true and 
false, and the reason thereof; it unites, to historical erudition, psy- 
chological and metaphysical criticism. From such a point of view, 
in such a spirit, is Cousin’s work written; and, to every unpreju- 
diced and honest mind, it will itself furnish the best refutation to 
the dunces who, on one hand, have accused him of Pantheism, and 
to the blunderers who, on the other, haye supposed that he was a 
mere patcher together of dogmas, picked out of different systems 
of philosophy. 
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Scnootcrarr.—Letters on the Condition of the African Race. 
These letters are by a lady of South-Carolina, from the pen, in fact, 
of Mrs. Henry R. Schoolcraft, whose husband has been doing good 
service in the cause of letters, and for the red men of America, for a 
very long period of time. Mrs. Schoolcraft admirably seconds her 
husband in his labours; and, as we see in the well considered bro- 
chure before us, sometimes asserts herself independently, in her own. 
These letters are addressed to her brother, Gen. Howard, of -South- 
Carolina, and constitute a very excellent contribution to the now 
rather large body of pro-slavery literature. Mrs. Schoolcraft has 
had sufficient opportunities for seeing and describing the life of 
the negro as he exists as a nominal slave in the South, and a 
nominal freeman in the North. We commend her portraits of both, 
to those who admire striking contrasts. While we are writing of 
Mrs. Schoolcraft, it may not be amiss, in this place, to say a few 
words in respect to her husband. We owe to this gentleman the 
second volume of his splendid quarto, on the subject of the red 
men, of which work we must speak more fully hereafter. Enough 
here to say, that it does honour to the government under whose 
patronage it issues, ard great credit to the taste, talent and industry 
of the able and indefatigable editor. Asa work of typographic and 
pictorial beauty, it has rarely been equalled in this, and seldom sur- 
passed inany, country. In connection with Mr. Schooleraft and his 
Indian writings, it appears that we have fallen into some mistakes, 
which will be found in our department of “Critical Notices,” for 
last January. A friend writes to us to correct these mistakes, and 
we do not know that we can do better than to give the letter, at 
length, which proposes to set us and our public right. 


“By referring,” says our correspondent, “to the Literary World 
of the last fall, you will perceive that George H. Derby & Co., Pub- 
lishers of Buffalo, N. Y., are severely reprimanded by Mr. School- 
craft for presuming to publish, without his knowledge, a work under 
his name, called “ American Indians, their history, condition and 
prospects, from original notes and manuscripts.” The text of this 
surreptitious book of the Derby’s, was published by Mr. Schooleraft 
in 1844, under the title of “ Oneota, or the Indian in his Wigwam.” 
It was an Indian Miscellany—a mere fragment, which embodied 
only eight numbers, and was designed by Mr.S. to be finished at 
some future day. But Mr. S. was not permitted to use his own 
property at his pleasure, and his surprise may be conjectured, to dis- 
cover the cute publishers—perfect strangers to himself——taking ad- 
vantage of the reputation acquired by his great national publication, 
seizing upon the title of his new book, and sending forth under it, 
the unfinished fragments of ‘ Oneota.’ The object was to take the 
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wind out of the sails of the greater vessel, and to sell a book for 
$2, which bore the same title with one for which $15 is demanded. 
You will perceive from this statement, that, for one of the works 
noticed in your review and ascribed to Mr. Schooleraft, that gentle- 
man is entirely irresponsible. Let me bring your notice to another 
matter. In the course of your comments, you seem to think that. 
Mr. Schooleraft’s first wife was an Indian woman--a simple squaw, 
and native to the wigwam. ‘This is quite a mistake, though it is one 
which has obtained some currency. His wife was the daughter of 
Mr. Johnston, of Ireland: a gentleman of courtly manners, high 
aristocratic pretension and superior education, and one whose wealth 
enabled him to keep up an almost princely hospitality, in his capa- 
cious mansion at Sault St. Marie. He caine to this country, a 
romantic young man, seeking adventure, and became enamoured of 
the beautiful daughter of the celebrated Indian Chief, Wabojeeg, 
married her, and his first daughter, who became Mr. Schooleraft’s 
wife, he sent, in her early childhood, over to Ireland to be educated 
there, under the supervision of his family. Mr. Johnston was. 
nearly related to the Bishop of Dromore, to Mr. Sauren, Attorney- 
General of Ireland, and to other distinguished families, so that his. 
daughter had every possible advantage of education and accomplish- 
ment, as well as of the best society. When she returned to this 
country, Mr. Schooleraft, who happened to be at Sault St. Marie, 
became immediately enamoured of her cultivated and poetical mind, 
and personal attractions, sued for and obtained her hand. On the 
subject of her taste, talent and christian education, there can be no. 
sort of question. I may say to you that I have myself been fre- 
quently permitted to peruse the journals, which she kept during 
the whole term of her married life, and I never read a single senti- 
ment contained therein, which did not compel my admiration of the 
beautiful refinement, and high toned sympathies and feelings, which 
were everywhere exhibited. True, she was a perfect mistress of the 
language of the redmen of her nation, but her English was not the 
less excellent in consequence. The romantic pride which she felt, 
because of her descent, on the mother’s side, from one of the native 
kings of the country, induced her to perfect herself in the Indian 
language : thus it was that she became of such eminent service to: 
Mr. Schoolcraft in promoting his knowledge of, and influence among, 
the tribes. I suppose J need not remind you that the present wife 
of Mr. Schoolcraft is from your own State : a lady highly esteemed 
in Washington, devoted to her ‘ Chief,’ and his amanuensis.” 


We have nothing to add to this letter, which sufficiently explains 
and corrects our errors. 
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Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. (Redfield.) These poems are 
by Wm. Edmondstpwne Aytoun, Professor of Belles-Lettres in the 
‘University of Edinburgh, and Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
They belong to that class of verse of which Macaulay’s Lays of 
Rome are an admirable specimen. They are the performances, 
rather of a belles-lettres professor than of a poet ; significant rather 
of fine tastes, and superior art and polish, than of any peculiar en- 
dowment from Apollo. Mr. Aytoun writes with equal smoothness 
and energy, but he never rises into. famous phrenzies, never strikes 
out new paths in verse, or soars into the regions of fine air to which 
the better breathing bard aspires. He does not once attempt to 
penetrate the province of the imagination. Even his fancies are 
cold and sterile; and his sole reliance for success is upon good and 
just thoughts, forcibly expressed; noble sentiments, the true, the 
loyal, the courageous ; a smooth and easy form of verse—that which 
is the most natural and familiar to the English ear, the Ballad— 
and the local and national interest of his subjects. These are all 
Scottish, and all thoroughly Joyal, illustrating at once the fidelity 
and devotion of the Scottish Cavaliers to their monarch, in all vi- 
cissitudes, their courage and endurance, and the events most prom- 
inent in the career of several of the greatest leaders. The poems 
called “Edinburgh after Flodden,” and the “ Heart of the Bruce,” 
do not, in subject, belong to this collection, but are the same in 
character. The remaining poems are “The Execution of Mon- 
trose,” “The Burial March of Dundee,” “The Widow of Glencoe,” 
“The Island of the Scots,” “Charles Edward at Versailles,” and 
“The Old Scottish Cavalier.” To these follow ‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” a small collection, partly translations. Each of that class 
of poems, which gives the title to the volume, is preceded by an 
interesting historical essay, explanatory of the subject. A copious 
appendix follows having the satne object. In these prose essays— 
for they are such, and very carefully and elegantly written,—Pro- 
fessor Aytoun takes occasion to rap son e of the historians over the 
knuckles. Amorg these, Mr. Macaulay is the chief sufferer. Mr. 
Aytoun shows this gentleman to have been equally wanton and ill- 
informed in several points of his history—to have shown, in fact, a 
most discreditable amount of ignorance, and a most unscrupulous 
indifference to the claims of character. His statements and argu- 
ments, it is impossible to gainsay. They are quite conclusive-—To 
return to the poems of our author, we have only to repeat, that 
they are graceful, energetic, full of spirit and loyal sentiment, and, 
though in a humbler rank of poetical merit, worthy to be coupled 
with Macaulay’s Lays of Rome, and Lockhart’s version of the Span- 

i sh Ballads, to which class of writings they properly belong. They 
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are such poems as are best suited for recitation,—their merits lying 
wholly on the surface,—full of bold, sonorous declamation, popular 
sentiment, and marked by polish, facility and energy. 


The Bohn Libraries. The American publishers of the various 
libraries, or collections of books in different departments, issued from 
the British press of Henry G. Bohn, are Messrs. Bangs & Brothers 
of New-York. Such a special agency in this country is of eminent 
service, and greatly facilitates the acquisition of a series of publica- 
tions, which we should like to see in even larger circulation among 
us than they have yet attained. Not that their merits are unknown, 
and not that these issues are not greatly in demand. We know, 
indeed, of few publications of the press which have acquired so 
speedy a recognition of their claims, and which enjoy a more steady, 
and steadily increasing circulation. But such, generally, is the 
standard value of the volumes contained in these collections, so gen- 
erally well are they chosen, from such autheutic sources, put forth 
in a style soneat aud at a cost so small, and so carefully edited, 
that we could wish, for the better improvement of the common taste 
among our people, that they could find their way into all our libra- 
ries. There are no books, indeed, more worthy of a place in them 
than these, or more likely to afford the finest intellectual recreation 
and instruction to those who read them. It is not our purpose to 
refer to these issues, serzatzm ; our space will allow us a passing 
reference only. The collections of Bohn are six in number, under 
the several heads of—1. The Scientific Library ; 2. Antiquarian Li- 
brary; 3. Ecclesiastical Library ; 4. Classical Library; 5. Illustrated 
Library ; and 6. Library Cyclopeedia. Of these several collec- 
tions, some of them already count more than twenty volumes, 
others are just begun. It will suffice, to show to our readers the 
highly valuable character of the works chosen to fill these collec- 
tion, to give the names of the volumes most recently issued, upon 
some of which it is our purpose to comment hereafter, at a moment 
of greater leisure. We have before us, lately received, the follow- 
ing publications: 1. Humboldt’s Travels; 2. Pye Smith’s Geology 
and Scripture; 3. Battles of the British Navy; 4. Pindar, in a 
prose translation ; 5. James’ Life of Louis XIV.; 6. The History of 
the Mormons; 7. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. The two last are 
beautifully illustrated books, fine engravings on wood or steel ap- 
pearing on almost every page. Each of the volumes, indeed, is 
adorned with one or more pictorial pages. The work of Boswell 
on Johnson, one of the most fascinating works in the British litera- 
ture, is contained in four volumes, the latest edition, with the ad- 
vantage of revision and illustration from the ablest hands. It 
constitutes a library in itself. The History of the Mormons, strange 
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as it may seem, will be new and curious to most American readers. 
It is certainly a subject to surprise us, that we should owe to an Euro- 
pean the best account extant of a superstition so peculiarly Amer- 
ican. The rise and progress of this remarkable sect of fanatics is 
well and fully narrated, forming a history quite worthy to be coupled 
with that of the Arabian Prophet. We shall refer to this interest- 
ing book in future pages. Of Humboldt’s works, we have only to 
remind the reader that he ranks among the most wonderful travel- 
lers, and the noblest writers of our, or of any, age. Pye Smith’s 
Geology and Scripture is a work of high authority among the con- 
troversialists on the subject of the Unity and Diversity of Human 
Races. The Battles of the British Navy, a new compilation, affords 
a theme of continuous interest, tracing the progress of the won- 
drous power of Great Britain upon the high seas, from its earliest 
beginning, in the crusades against the Turks, to its recent crusades 
against the Chinese; we say crusades, since all British wars have 
found their justification, in some way or other, in the faith. The 
first volume of this work only is before us. It is illustrated with 
numerous portraits. Pindar, in clear English prose, is certainly a 
most desirable volume to those whe have never studied him in his 
own language, and who cannot be reproached for not understanding 
him in the complicated, clumsy, villainous English verse in which he 
has usually been made known to them. James’ Life of Louis XIV. 
is full, well narrated, and from the pen of one who knows as well 
as any man living how to bring out, and impress us, with the striking 
features of his subject. We need not remark upon the prolific in- 
terest of the period of which he writes. As we said, we shall return 
to some of these volumes at a period of more space and leisure. 
We content ourselves now with commending, in general terms, these 
collections of Bohn, as among the most desirable, of all current 
publications, for the library of the American. 


Warburton’s Darien. (Harpers.) Elliot Warburton, the au- 
thor of this story, is well known as the writer of an interesting vol- 
ume of Eastern travel, (the Crescent and the Cross,) and more 
recently of a history of Canada, which supplied a deficiency in the 
popular library. The tale before us has an historical value also, 
including, among its chronicles, the account, now little known, of 
an early Scottish settlement at the isthmus of Darien, which failed 
lamentably ; and narrating the career of Patterson and Medina, two 
merchants, the one Scottish, the other Spanish, or rather Morescan, 
from either of which the second title of the book, ‘“ The Merchant 
Prince,” is borrowed. There is another historical character in the 
book, the notorious financier and Mississippi bubble manufacturer, 
John Law, depicted in his early years, before he became famous, or 
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infamous, and pourtrayed in colours much more favourable than 
those which history has employed upon his portrait. As a story, 
this book is interesting. Perhaps, there are too many scenes and 
catastrophes ; so many, that the harrowing fails to harrow, and the 
touching to touch. But it has, nevertheless, much merit, and will 
be read with pleasure. The author, we need scarcely add, perished 
at sea only last year. 


A Buckeye Abroad. (Putnam.)—We owe this volume to the 
pen of Samuel S. Cox, a citizen of Ohio, who being too sick at sea 
to observe the sea, writes a long chapter on the subject. His second. 
title describes the volume as containing his wanderings in Europe 
and the Orient. The writer is clever, and disposed to be lively, and 
the book is beautifully got up in the best style of Putnam, with 
fine paper and print, and several very prettily engraved pictures of 
foreign scenes. But, is there to be no end to these books of travel, 
or wandering rather, in familiar scenes, along common highways, 
from the pens of those who simply scamper over the thoroughfares 
of the world, never pausing, never stopping long enough to look 
around them, or to feel the life of the peoples and countries they 
describe? There is something terribly afflicting in the thought of 
the dangers to which we are now subjected, from the steam facili- 
ties of European travel. A lively conceited Buckeye, with ordinary 
smartness, a few hundred dollars in his pocket, and six months to 
spare, leaps on board a steamer, and during a single summer, flits 
over the European world. What can he see but surfaces, what can 
he say but what is shallow and insignificant? Mr. Cox was a dele- 
gate from Ohio to the Great Exhibition. He leaves the United 
States in May; he returns in September. In that space of time 
he has done the work of Ariel, and girdled the whole realms of 
day. England, France, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Sicily, Maita, Athens, 
the Turk, Venice, Lombardy, the Alps, Switzerland, the Rhine; 
France again, England again, Scotland, &c.; here is the cata- 
logue, at once, of flittings and flippancies. That the author is 
naturally clever, and tolerably well educated, does not enable him 
to help the matter, since he has left himself no time to study, to 
think, to muse, to write. He is lively, but superficial ; sees much 
but observes little, and fills his volume with all sorts of “screeds,” 
in dilating upon all sorts of commonplaces. ‘“ He spawns his quarto 
and demands our praise,” in vain. 


1. Romance of Natural History ; or, Wild Scenes and Wild 
Hunters. By C. W. Weszer, author of “Shot in the Eye,” “Old 
Hicks,” &. &e. Phila: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1852. 2. 
Tales of the Southern Border, Part1. By C.W.Wesser. Phila: 
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Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1852. For writings of the class de- 
scribed under the two heads which we have given, there are few 
persons so well endowed, by nature and circumstances, as Mr. Web- 
ber. He is a Kentuckian by birth, warm, eager, and enthusiastic ; 
he has seen and shared the life of the prairies, has seen service in 
Texas, and has enjoyed a wide range of wilderness, in the course of 
a somewhat wandering career. His tastes made him a naturalist; 
his opportunities facilitated his studies and researches. With en- 
thusiasm akin to that of Audubon, he spared no painstaking, labour 
or money, when it was desirable to make the acquaintance of bird and 
beast; and he has the talent to describe, with glowing and lively 
pen, the groups among which it has been his fortune to fall. Mr. 
Webber is a frank, manly writer, full of impulse and movement, 
dashing, sketchy, free, versatile. He seizes upon the leading fea- 
tures of his subject, by the quickest instinct, and possesses the hap- 
py faculty of delineating it to the eyes of others as vividly as it 
appears to his own. He is all life, and he justly conceives that 
action is as much the essential of the narrator, in such fields as 
those he occupies, as of the orator. His story never flags, his per- 
sonages never drowse, his colours never lose their freshness. If he 
shows you the catamount, it is on the bound; the bird, it is on the 
wing, with its throat bursting with song; if the “human varmint,” 
it is in the full flood of good fellowship, or in the mortal grapple, 
gladiator against gladiator. A more spirited series of sketches, 
more piquant or life-life, cannot easily be found, than those contain- 
ed in the first mentioned volume. His pages, by the way, are illus- 
trated pictorially by his wife, who accompanies him in his wanderings, 
and illustrates with the pencil, as happily as he achieves with the 
pen. His stories are sketches rather than stories—bold, spirited 
portraits of character; salient, true to the borders, always hurried, 
but always interesting. Like most writers of much boldness, Mr. 
Webber is somewhat careless of the graces of style, but the very 
carelessness of a free and impulsive writer has a grace of its own, 
which the more finished art seldom reaches. We commend our 
hunter naturalist to the favour of our public. 


Mackey’s Masonic Publications. These are two in number, both 
from the press of Charleston, and one of them from that of our 
own publishers. They are both issued in astyle worthy that of any 
publishing house in the Union. The first of these publications, 
The Ahiman Rezon, is the ‘Book of Constitutions’ for the 
Grand Lodge of Ancient Freemasons in South-Carolina. It was 
originally prepared by that distinguished Brother of the Order, the 
Rev. Dr. Dalcho, honourably known as one of the earliest historians 
of the State, and as the author of one of our very best church his- 
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tories. Dalcho’s work has been long out of print, and it needed 
revision and enlargement. A new edition was resolved upon by the 
Grand Lodge, and the task of preparing it was confided to Dr. 
Albert G. Mackey. He bas faithfully and ably performed this duty. 
He has used the original work of Dalcho as the basis for one en- 
tirely new; preserving what was good and necessary of the old, but 
entirely altering the arrangement, and incorporating with the con- 
tents a large amount of original matter. The work is a standard 
authority among the Masons of South-Carolina, and there is, we 
believe, no publication of comparable value in any other State. It 
should be adopted in general use. The second of these publications 
of Dr. Mackey, is a new edition of his Lexcon of Freemasonry. 
This is one of those works, which, like the dictionaries of any other 
craft, art or science, will be found useful in every library. It is per- 
haps the most complete manual of Freemasonry extant, the compiler 
having devoted himself almost wholly to the brotherhood, yielding 
his thoughts entirely to his subject, and accumulating material daily, 
from all possible sources. The present edition is a great improve- 
ment upon the preceding, and one which no Mason, certainly, can 
safely dispense with. 


Reid’s English Family Robinson, (Ticknor.) Every body has 
read the famous “Swiss Family Robinson.” Capt. Mayne Reid has 
undertaken in this volume to give us a companion history to that 
interesting work, the scene of which is laid in the great American 
desert. His further title, is ‘The Desert Home, or the Adventures 
of a Lost Family in the Wilderness.” Capt. Reid has made him- 
self known by other works, all of which displayed talent, but most 
of which were disfigured by the Captain’s propensity to a sort of 
literary and moral pyrotechnics. He was quite too apt to explode 
in gunpowder, or disappear in flashes of lightning. He is not alto- 
gether free from these infirmities yet, but we owe it to justice to say, 
that his present work indicates a very great improvement over all 
the past, and is a story of very great and peculiar interest. He has 
made his desert blossom. as the rose, and found for the reader a 
world of pleasant fruits in the wilderness. His extravagances are, 
in most cases, ingeniously made to seem probable—possible, certain- 
ly—though, to use the backwood’s phrase, he has occasionally stretch- 
ed his blanket, somewhat to the danger of its texture. It will be 
hard to persuade the good reader, who has any honest instincts left, 
that wolves can be tamed into proper watch dogs, and that a lady 
may safely venture to substitute a panther for a tabby, giving it 
freehold privileges on the hearth rug. But we are willing to be of 
easy faith, when our travelling companion lies with dexterity and 
an honest face. The Captain tells a very pleasant story, and we 
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should be absurdly captious to question his authorities or expe- 
riences too closely.“ The volume is illustrated by numerous and- 
spirited engravings. 


Dollars and Cents; by Amy Loturore. (Putnam.) Miss (?) 
Lothrop is decidedly clever, and talks, or makes her personages talk, 
with rare facility. This is the great defect of her book, which will 
operate grievously upon its currency. The dialogue is incessant. 
The writer has aimed to convey her story through the conversational 
medium wholly. There is little or no narrative, and as there is 
nothing intense in the action of the story—indeed, very little story 
and searely any incident—the dialogue is occasional mostly. A 
book of two volumes, only to show how cleverly everybody can chat 
away, at all hours,—this chat being like Gray’s long story—so many 
“long passages that lead to nothing”—is apt to become a very 
wearisome performance, even though the chat should contain, every 
now and then, a good thing or thought, a moral or a fancy, which 
commends itself to good taste and a just judgment. We beg Miss 
Lothrop to think of this before she begins another book. Her pre- 
sent labour is a series of household dialogues, the title of the book 
“Dollars and Cents,” being employed only to convey the idea of 
the utter absence of both. The story is one of a reduced family, 
in which, while all the persons are amiable, and clever, and interest- 
ing people, not one of them seems to havea just idea of the true 
way by which to work out the problem of poverty, through appli- 
cation, to the results desired. ‘The story, such as it is, is one of 
petty cares and privations, which end at last in a marriage, in which 
two of the parties are made quite happy at the expense of the 
reader’s favourite, in violation of what old time critics called poetic 
justice. 


1. Considerations upon the nature and tendency of Free Insti- 
tutions. By Frepertck Grimxe. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & 
Co. 1848. 2. An account of discoveries in the West until 1519, 
and of voyages to and along the Atlantic coast of North America, 
Srom 1520 to 1573. Edited by Conway Rozrnson. Richmond: 
Shepherd & Colin. 1848. 3. Studzes on Slavery, in easy lessons, 
compiled into eight studies, and subdided into short lessons, for the 
convenience of readers. By Joun Frercuer, of Louisiana. Nat- 
chez: Jackson Warner. 1852. These three publications are all 
from the hands of Southern men, and are all, from their topics, and 
the degree of study and ability brought to bear upon them, desery- 
ing of calm and careful consideration. We shall endeavour, as 
we have leisure, to see that they receive it. For the present, we can 
only briefly acknowledge the receipt of these volumes, and indicate 
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passingly the claims of their authors. Mr. Grimke, the author of 
the work on the tendency and nature of Free Institutions, has been 
long known in the South as a gentleman, at once of great ability 
and modesty; of an ability which would justify his claim upon 
general attention, yet of a modesty that shrinks from notice alto- 
gether. His work, published nearly four years ago, can hardly be 
said to have been published at all. It was announced by none of 
the usual trumpet flourishes of the press, but has been suffered 
silently to steal into the notice of the public, which, as silently, has 
been taking it to favour. The compilation of voyages by Mr. Conway 
Robinson, is an excellent one, made under the auspices of the Vir- 
ginia Historical and Philosophical Society ; an institution which, in 
a very quiet manner also, seems to be performing the most valuable 
service to the literary public of the South. Our third work, Stu- 
dies on Slavery, is a huge octavo, evidently a work of conscientious 
industry, and apparently of great and various learning. We trust 
that it will not be found too learned or too bulky for ordinary use, 
which seems to us the danger to such a work, in these superficial 
times. We shall seek the first opportunity to speak more fully and 
at large of these several important publications. 


Lectures on the History of France. By the Right Honourable 
Sir James Srepuen, K.C.B., LL. D., Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1852. Sir James Stephens was one of that famous band of young 
philosophers, who stirred up the stagnant waters of society, politi- 
cal, poetic, moral and religious, years ago, through the medium of 
the Edinburgh Review. He was not one of the most remarkable 
of this band, but he was quite worthy to commune with them at 
the same critical table. His contributions to that, and, we believe, 
other periodicals, have been collected in a separate publication, and 
enjoy the honours of an American edition. The article by which he 
is best known to our readers, is one upon Jesuitism and the Life of 
Loyola. The work before us is the fruit of his present position as 
Professor of History at Cambridge, and ‘of the counsel of three 
friends, the names of whom, in this connection, will perhaps prove 
a sufficient warranty for the author, in the thought of the reader. 
These friends are Rev. Wm. Whewell, Babington Macaulay and Mr. 
John Austin. The work is contained in twenty-four lectures, com- 
mencing with French History, from the Decline of the Romano- 
Gallic province, and continuing regularly on, discussing all the 
fluctuations of French state politics, power, attributes, &e., down 
to the period of absolute monarchy as administered by Louis XIV. 
The last lecture compares the growth of the English and French 
monarchies. One sees that such a field is not only a wonderfully 
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wide one, but one that, strange tosay, with exceptional periods only, 
has been but little discussed. Neither French nor English books 
supply the deficiencies. This said, we need not dwell upon the natu- 
ral interest which belongs to sucha body of lectures in the mind of the 
reader. \We have no reason to doubt, that Mr. Steplren has pursued 
his labours with as much conscientiousness as industry. He is by 
no means a brilliant writer—can, indeed, hardly be considered a 
graceful one,—but he is direct, downright, clear, and possesses a 
rude force of expression which redeems many an awkward sen- 
tence. 


Journal of a Military Reconnaissance, from Sante Fé, New 
Mexico, to the Navajo Country, made with the troops under com- 
mand of Brevet Lt. Col. John W. Washington, chief of ninth 
military department and Governor of New Mexico, in 1849. By 
James H. Srupson, A.M., 1st Lieut. Corps of Topographical Engi- 
neers, Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1852. This is 
avery interesting narrative of a region of country, and tribes of 
Indians, antiquities, plants, and various objects of natural history, 
of which we have had previously but little information. The com- 
mission was well officered, and the results of the reconnaissance are 
considerable and valuable. The narrative will please by its arrange- 
ment as well as by its facts. It is illustrated by numerous maps 
and engravings, of a better class than usual, depicting the curiosi- 
ties of the country, the antiquities, the costume, and portraits of 
particular chiefs. We note the fact, here given, contradicting the 
statements of previous narrators, “that, among the ten thousand 
(estimated) Pueblo Indians, inhabiting New Mexico, as many as 
sia distinct dialects obtain, no one showing anything more than the 
faintest, if any, indications of a cognate origin with the other.” The 
historical antiquarian will find this volume of considerable value, in 
his researches among the red men of the West. 


The Isthmus of Tehuantepec : being the results of a survey for 
a Rail Road, to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, made by 
the Scientific Commission under the direction of Major J. G. Bar- 
nard, U.S. Engineer. With a résumé of the Geology, Climate, 
Social Geography, Productive Industry, Fauna and Flora, of that 
region. Illustrated with numerous maps and engravings. Arranged 
and prepared for the Tehuantepec Rail Road Company of New 
Orleans. By J.J. Wiitrams, Principal Assistant Engineer. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. The text of this publication 
occupies one volume, the maps illustrating the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec another. Both are octavos, and put up in excellent mechanical 
style and keeping. We can add nothing more to what is said in 
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the title page, which we have above given in full. The subject of 
the survey, and the motive to it, are not topics which we can now 
consider; and of the details, we have only to repeat, that they add 
considerably to our stock of information in regard to the country ; 
afford us a great many pleasing and instructive facts; while the 
numerous plates make visible to our eyes, scenes full of boldness 
and beauty, the picturesque under rare aspects of novelty, loveliness 
and grandeur. Works of this description, and possessing the real 
usefulness of the present, we are always pleased to commend to our 
readers. 


School for Husbands. (Hart.) If the reader of this story, 
which is from the pen of Lady Bulwer, will be sufficiently indulgent 
to its writer, as to omit the perusal of the preface, he will not find 
it difficult or disagreeable to read the book. But he will be very 
apt, after attempting the preface, to forego all efforts at a farther 
progress. This tirade of fury and flippancy, insanity and spite, is 
at once wretched and ridiculous, showing the writer to be a mono- 
maniac the moment she is brought to the consideration of her own 
affairs. We cannot blame her for being angry with her husband, 
for that would seem to be every woman’s right-—particularly a di- 
vorcee; as an author, also, one has surely a right to say saucy things 
about the critics who have said sarcastic things about her. Butshe 
has no right, in either case, to require mere vulgar readers, who 
want stories and not prefaces, and read a book for itself and not for 
the author, to listen to her eloquent paroxysms. Our readers, at 
all events, will be pleased to skip Lady Bulwer’s preface; they will 
then find her book readable ; not as a story, by the way, for there is 
very little story, and what there is, is sorry enough ; but for the 
spirited dialogues illustrative of the French court and society in the 
time of Louzs. Quatorze, the keen social reflections of the author, 
her excellent portraits of prominent persons, distinguished by a full 
acquaintance with their private and public lives, and, above all, by the 
admirable domestic history of Moliere, one of the most highly gifted 
of the many fine writers of genius, whom France has given to the 
world. This sketch of the heart, as well as the head, of a man of 
genius, suffering but strong, is enough to redeem the faults and 
defects of this volume were they thrice as great and numerous, 
It is a portrait which would do honour to the pens of authors far 
more renowned than Lady Bulwer can ever possibly expect to be. 


Davidson's Illustrated Librettos, We have spoken, in a previous 
number, of the excellence of these editions of the modern operas, 
their completeness, and the superior style of their publication, 
which is very far superior to the wretched and meagre pamphlets 
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which are usually sold at the doors of the opera house. We owe: 
to the publishers a variety of pieces, recent publications, the exami- 
nation of which confirms fully our previous judgment. The operas 
Just received are equally superior and various, including oratorios ; 
the Creation, by Haydn; the Messiah and Samson, by Iandel ; 
Fidelio, (opera,) by Beethoven ; La Sonnambula, by Bellini; Fra 
Diavola, by Scribe-——music by Auber; II Prodigo, by the same; 
Ernani, by Guiseppe Verdi; Lucia di Lammermoor, by Donizetti; 
Gustave, by Auber; and Otello, by Rossini. Each of these pieces, 
where the original is in a foreign language, is accompanied by a 
close and good English translation, leaving the opera-goer at no loss 
for the idea conveyed, when the talent of the singer or actor fails 
to supply it. We commend these librettos of Davidson, as incom- 
parably superior to anything of the kind published in the country— 
indeed, as the only publications of the kind worthy of the name. 
They are to be had of John Fussell, in this city. 


Marcus Warland, (A. Hart.) Quite an interesting story of the 
South, by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, a lady who is usually very suc- 
cessful in the domestic legend. Her subject is the progress, from 
boyhood to manhood, of a brave and generous youth, through a 
thousand vicissitudes, all of which his pure integrity and serene 
wisdom overcomes, to the attainment, finally, of high professional 
and social eminence. The story is full of life and interest ; but it 
has several serious defects. The chapter of accidents is quite too 
frequently invoked for the supply of incidents. There are two or 
three conflagrations—burnings of houses, of steamers and of per- 
sons. The recurrence of this sort of catastrophe lessens its proba- 
bility, and thus impairs the interest. The author makes her friends or 
lovers too credulous, when they listen to the slanderer, at the ex- 
pense of those whom they love, without investigation, even without 
suffering a hearing to the slandered party. This is unnatural. Nei- 
ther love nor friendship, when earnest and deep, ever acts in this 
manner. These are some of the objections to this otherwise pleas- 
ing story. There is another, of a different sort. Mrs. Hentz does 
not provide the argument in regard to slavery. Slavery is not to 
be apologized for; to be sustained it is to be justified. If slavery 
is an evil to the South, and a wrong to the negro, it cannot be 
maintained for a day. No Southron, who knows anything of the 
subject, argues in this manner. Our plea in justification is right, 
good morals, propriety ; the good of the slave himself; the decree of 
heaven ; and any argument falling short of this, is false and treache- 
rous. The negro is one of the races of earth decreed to a condition 
of changeless minority. We are his guardians, as his superiors. 
We compel him to his tasks and duties, and if we perform our 
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duties to him, as a just guardian, we fulfil our stewardship, and are 
justified in the sight of heaven. To no other tribunal are we ac- 
countable. 


Thorpe. (Ticknor, Reed & Fields.) The further title of this 
volume describes Thorpe as a quiet English town, which, with the 
life therein, the author proposes to depict. He writes himself Wil- 
liam Mountford. The book modestly proclaims itself a story, and 
there is some sort of story, vague, misty, wandering, unelaborate. 
The story, however, is nothing to the volume, and makes no part of 
its merits. These lie in its morals, in its essayical and didactic pas- 
sages, in thoughtful conversation, in its continual risings from the 
ordinary into the morally elevated and religious. Many of these 
passages are forcible and beautiful. The tone of the writer belongs 
to an old schgol, and not a bad one. He is an essayist, of a time 
when earnestness and intensity, rather than mere play of fancy, 
humour, and the simply contemplative, were found to constitute the 
whole requisites of the essay. There is a mixed quaintness and 
heartiness about the musings and meditations of the book, that 
carry you back to the days of Fuller and Walton and Milton. To 
take up the several subjects of speculation and discussion, with our 
author, scattered as they are, everywhere throughout his pages, 
would be out of our way, and might provoke a volume; and we 
must content ourselves with saying that, to the reader who is not 
solicitous about the story, but who relishes a moral or religious 
essay, “ Thorpe” is a volume to be commended. Of course, we do 
not answer for all the author’s opinions; but we prefer to listen to 
one who errs but thinks, rather than one who repeats the known 
truths from dawn till dark, yet never finds the heart to venture upon 
a wholesome error of opinion for himself. 


A Treatise on Metallurgy ; comprising Mining, and General and 
Particular Metallurgical Operations, with a description of Charcoal, 
Coke and Anthracite Furnaces, Blast Machines, Hot Blast, Forge 
Hammers, Rolling Mills, ete. By Freperick Overman, Mining 
Engineer, author of a “Treatise on Iron.” New-York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 1852. This work is eminently practical in its objects 
and details, yet philosophical in its character. It is meant, chiefly, 
to present a plain and simplified view of the various operations of 
metallurgy; and we cannot doubt that this object will be found to 
be fully attained in its pages. At this moment, when, in all our 
States, no less than California, the mineral and metallic possessions 
are found to be abundant, easily available to search, and highly 
profitable to the worker, such a manual as the one before us is a de- 
sideratum, and will soon be found in general use. It is only to be 
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regretted that its able author, Mr. Overman, should not have lived 
to put the finishing touches to his performance. He died literally 
@ victim to his love of science, while engaged in a chemical analysis, 
from the effects of arsenited hydrogen, at the age of forty-nine, in 
the city of Philadelphia. He was a native of Germany, a pupil of 
the Royal Polytechnic Institute, at Berlin, and had acquired a high 
rank, and enjoyed the best social intercourse with most of the first 
artists and scientific men of his age, in that country. The publish- 
ers, we may add, have spared no pains in bringing out the work in 
a style worthy of its own character, and that of the author. It is 
illustrated by nearly four hundred wood engravings. 


The Days of Bruce. Grace Aguilar is a name well known to 
most readers, as that of a very pure and pleasing writer of the 
domestic story. Her theme, in the present volumes, is a more 
ambitious one than usual. She is emulous of a place alongside of 
Miss Jane Porter, and the story before us takes up the history of 
the Scottish Chiefs, just where Jane Porter finished hers. With 
the death of Wallace, Bruce, sore and stricken in conscience, de- 
serted the banner of Edward, and placed himself at the head of 
the adherents of the great Scottish patriot. The two volumes before 
us show the progress of his fortunes, through adversity, frequent 
defeat, much suffering and sorrow, to the triumphant moment when 
he could wear the Scottish crown and wield the Scottish sceptre, in 
complete defiance of the rival and hostile power. Certain interest- 
ing love histories are interwoven with the historical material in 
these volumes, very much in the vein of Miss Porter; but it will be 
no wrong to the talent of Miss Aguilar to say that the peculiar 
charm of her predecessor, which made her so precious to young 
hearts, is still unrivalled, is still unapproached. 


Cabinet Histories of the States. This newseries, from the press 
of Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of Philadelphia, compact, readable, 
and got up in very neat style, in single duodecimo volumes, promises 
to answer a very excellent purpose, in providing a popular collection 
for the miscellaneous reader. Histories of States, only one or two 
hundred years old, may very well be compressed into single volumes, 
such as these, and serve very sufficiently for the popular information. 

The series is edited by Messrs. T. 8S. Arthur and W. H. Carpenter, 
the former well known by his interesting and popular moral nowve- 
dettes, the latter by some poems and romances, of particular beauty 
and power. From which of these two writers proceed the three 
volumes before us—the one a History of Georgia, the other of Ken- 
tucky, the third of Virginia—or whether only edited by them, from 
the pens of other persons, we are not suffered to know; it is suffi- 
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cient, however, to know that they are all very good compends— 
abridgments, it is true, but ample enough for the general reader. 
We have not collated them with the works of authority in regard 
to the States; but take for granted that the writers have been 
sufficiently observant of their details. 


The Political Backsliders of South-Carolina. This pamphlet, 
from the press of a publisher hitherto unknown among us—“ Jonas 
Pica, New-York ”—is avowcdly from the pen of Solomon Touchem. 
It is a “ Poem in Four Cantos,” and is designed to put an end to 
the leaders of the pa slag party, or a portion of them. How 
Solomon Touchem touches them up, may be seen from the passage 
devoted to James Hamilton. We can’t give all the passage; but 
four lines, where they are so pungent, ought to suffice : 


“With grief we view that gifted venal son 
Of Carolina—J***s H*m**ton, 

With glozing eloquence and periods bland, 
Sowing dissension in his native land.” 


Or refusing to sow the good seed any longer. But, though seem- 
ingly a somewhat irreverent mode of speaking of great persons, we 
are constrained to require, for the sake of melody, that James, in . 
the second line, be written Jemmy. The rhythm demands another 
syllable. When we add that, after Hamilton, Solomon proceeds to 
touch up, in like manner, Bishops Fuller and Capers, Judges Butler 
and Withers, Lawyers Petigru, Perry, Pressley, Hayne, Memmin- 
ger, Moses, Chestnut, Aldrich, Torre, Owens ; Honourables Ham- 
mond, Grayson, Aiken, Orr, Waddy Thompson, Santa Anna, and 
Dr. Somebody—we know not who is meant—it will be seen that 
there ought to be sore places about soft bodies, in every district of 
the State. 


Kavanagh's Madeleine. A young female peasant, of a clear and 
firm spirit, simple hearted, ingenuous and uninformed, suffers a dis- 
appointment in love, but does not complain, and, from that time, 
devotes herself to offices of benevolence. With patience, industry, 
a resolute will, and the most perfect faith in the providence and 
mercy of God, she achieves wonders, and finally succeeds in the 
great dream of her life, in the founding and erection of a hospital 
for the poor, in her native village. This done—ber work ended— 
she sinks from exhaustion, and dies without a struggle, leaving be- 
hind her the reputation of a saint. This is the whole story, sweet, 
simple, highly touching, and admirably illustrating the wonderful 
powers possessed by one who, with a single purpose in view, pro- 
ceeds to its performance with a faith that never falters, and an in- 
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dustry that never tires. The story is worthy of Miss Kavanagh, 
whose Nathalie—a book of very different plan and character—is 
one of the most interesting of recent publications. 


The Swamp Steed is the title of a novel, the scene of which is 
avowed to be laid in South-Carolina; but the writer soon shows 
himself to be quite a stranger to the ground, as well as to the peo- 
ple; makes the strangest blunders in his progress, and, more amu- 
singly still, contrives to make our backwoodsmen talk in the worst 
dialects of the Yankee pedlar. No Southron says dw for do, or ¢u 
for to, or hudl for whole; Britishers, for British, was never used in 
the South, and, by the way, but seldom anywhere; dews for does is 
Connecticut all over; pesky is another Yankee vulgarism, and there 
are scor»s besides, all similarly wnsectional. But these are small 
blunders, compared with many others. Thus, we find an inveterate 
scealp-hunter in a region nearly two hundred miles from the Indian 
frontier. Thus we find a rocky mountain on the edge of the Santee 
swamps, and a huge cypress bending over this same rocky mountain. 
But the enumeration would be endless. The mistakes in the locale, 
as in the dialect, and the characterization of conspicuous persons, such 
as Marion, are of a sort to show the almost entire ignorance of his 
materials, on the part of the writer—a fault which his talent and 
invention are by no means calculated to repair. 


An Exposition of some of the Laws of the Latin Grammar. 
By Gessner Harrison, M.D., Professor of Ancient Languages in 
the University of Virginia. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 
The author, as he states in his preface, does not design his work to 
take the place of the systematic practical grammars now in use, but 
rather intends to explain some of the chief laws of the inflection 
and syntax of the Latin language, on philosophical principles. The 
book is divided into six chapters, of which the first and second are 
of an introductory nature, the third treats of nouns and their in- 
flections, the fourth of noun-adjectives, the fifth of the pronouns, 
and the last of the verbs of the Latin language. 

We have, so far, not had leisure to examine the work before us, 
as we would wish to have done, and intend to do; however, we 
may, from what we have perused, safely say, that it is undoubtedly 
the result of faithful and long-continued research, on the part of 
the author, and that it contains much information, which, to our 
knowledge, may not be derived from other works of this class, 
generally in the hands of American students. Still, although we 
consider it a production calculated to do much credit to the au- 
thor’s learning, we fear that its usefulness has been greatly impaired 
by the form which Mr, Harrison has given to it. There seems to 
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be a general want of order in it—it lacks altogether that lucid 
arrangement which, in a work on the construction of a language, 1s 
perhaps more indispensably necessary to make it readable, than in 
any other. Besides, it has occasionally been crammed with infor- 
mation, which, although not exactly foreign to the subject, was yet 
perhaps unnecessary; as, for instance, the long account of the 
manner in which the various sounds represented by the letters of 
the alphabet are produced by the organs of speech, as we read on 
page 9, seq. 

Mr. Harrison has, at least ina great measure, followed the same 
course which the most recent German grammarians, such as Mehd- 
horn, Becker, Weissenborn, Krueger, and others, have pursued, in 
preparing their works. The principles by which these philologists 
have been guided were originally laid down by Gottfried Hermann, 
in his work de emendanda ratione Grace Grammatice, Lips, 1801; 
and aim at adapting and arranging a single language, such as Latin 
or Greek, entirely according to a general philosophical system, @ 
priori laid down for all languages, at least for all the so-called Indo- 
European ones. However, in this desire of tracing each and every 
Latin, Greek and German root to a corresponding one in their alma 
mater, the Sanscrit, the above-named scholars seem—however inge- 
nious and valuable their etymological and syntactical diseoveries 
may be, as a whole—to have often forgotten that the individual 
character of a nation must, also, of necessity modify, in a great mea- 
sure, the laws of their language, and that, hence, the use of a uni- 
versal philosophieal system, for a// languages, will, instead of al- 
ways representing the character of the separate language in its true 
light, in many instances rather have the effect of destroying the 
characteristics by which it is distinguished. To this rage of making 
etymological disecoveries—combined with the fact that many of the 
yecent Latin, Greek and German grammarians never have studied 
the Sanserit at the fountain head, but were compelled to draw their 
information from otber scholars, who, in their turn, were perhaps 
not sufficiently good Greek and Latin scholars always to sit im 
judgment on the three languages together—we owe it then, that we 
have of late years been deluged with a flood of etymological speecu- 
lations, many of which, it appears to us, deserve no better name 
than etymological dreams. It would lead us, however, in a short 
notice like this, too far, to say more on the subject; nor would we 
have said thus much, did we not think that an undue love of draw- 
ing parallels between Sanserit, Latin and Greek, has led Mr. Har- 
rison, also, occasionally into error. Thus, for instanee, ean we no 
more believe that the Latin coguo (at p. 21) comes from the Greek 
rérrw, though Foreellini says so, than we are persuaded that the Eng- 
lish fow and the German fuchs are derived from the Greek @émé, by 
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a repeated process of aphaeresis (adorng, konné, wrné, ™f,—pox, fox, 
fuchs,) as some etymologists have endeavoured to prove. Nor can 
we agree with Mr, Harrison when, (p. 229) in speaking of the verb 
esse, he derives the three persons singular, of the present tense, 
esum, es, est, directly from the Sanscrit asm, ast, asti ; on the con- 
trary, it seems to us more probable, that es was formed from esis, est 
from esit, by syncope, just as feris has been syncopated into fers, 
Jerit into fert, and not contracted, as the author says, on page 231. 
The imperfect subjunctive, essem, Mr. Harrison forms from e-ss-em. 
We rather think that the process of its formation was eserem, esrem, 
essem, just as that of the infinitive was esere, esre, esse. 

There is one more remark which suggests itself to us, and we 
have done. Mr. Harrison, although he has taken by far the greater 
number of passages, in illustration of the syntactical laws he ex- 
plains, from Cicero, Livy, Cesar, Horace and Virgil, has yet 
not always done so, for we meet not unfrequently with quotations 
from Plautus, Terence, Plinius, (Hist. Nat.) Seneca, Juvenal and 
other writers, who, classical though their style may be in many 
respects, yet should not be admitted into grammars designed to 
assist the student in acquiring a true insight into the construction 
of the Latin language, during its most flourishing period. The 
strictness of Cicero’s language, in regard to grammar,* the entire 
absence of hurry and negligence in his style, his clear, logical mode 
of thinking, combined with the voluminousness and variety of his 
works, qualify him, more than any other author, to serve as the 
basis, and the only basis, on which our syntactical system of the 
Latin language ought to be founded, and it is only for purposes, 
such as marking the differences between the prose and poetical style 
of the Augustan period, that we would wish to see even Ilorace 
and Virgil admitted. It might, of course, occasionally be difficult 
or impossible to find a suitable example for the illustration of a rule 
in Cicero ; in such cases Cesar, (de LB. Gall,) Sallust, Livy, Plinius, 
(Epist.) and, by way of contrast, Tacitus, should be used ; but, be- 
yond them, scarcely any other prose writer. As to poets like Plau- 
tus, they ought to be excluded entirely. Were we to note down, 
in a school or college grammar, all the peculiarities of the style of 
Plautus, there would be no end to it, and the grammar would swell 
to a bulk which would materially impair its utility. For such 
authors, separate grammars ought to be written; or, if not gram- 
mars, at least dictionaries, similar to those which we possess in 
Greek, for Homer, Pindar, Aischylus, Sophocles, Polybius, ete. 

We have made this last suggestion, from no desire merely to find 
fault with Mr. Harrison. In quoting occasionally from Plautus, 


* See Ferdinand Hand, Lehrbuch des latein Stils, p. 51. 
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Seneca, ete., he has only done what Krueger, and perhaps all other 
grammarians before him, have done, and to a greater extent than 
he; yet it is a custom which, it appears to us, ought to be aban- 
doned in toto, and, should Mr. Harrison, in the course of time, 
be inclined, and find leisure to give us the results of his studies, 
in the shape of a complete. practical grammar—a task for which we 
think him well qualified—we hope that he will exclude from his 
pages eyery such passage, for illustration, alluded to above. 


Anthon’s Manual of Grecian Antiquities. (Harpers.) A com- 
panion volume to the Manual of Roman Antiquities, from the hands 
of the learned and indefatigable Professor. The materials are gath- 
ered from the best sources, and the work is at once ample and com- 
prehensive. 


Queechy. By Enizaneta Wertuerett. (Putnam.) <A very 
pleasing moral and domestic narrative, showing a considerable ad- 
vance of the author beyond her previous work, which has yet ac- 
quired for her a very enviable reputation. 


Surenne’s French Dictionary. (Appleton.) An abridgment 
of the more copious and excellent Dictionary of the compiler, suita- 
ble for schools, and convenient for hand or pocket. 


Thier’s Consulate and Empire. (Carey & Hart.) The eleventh 
part of the cheap American edition of the excellent Life of Napo- 
Jeon, by the celebrated French historian. The portion before us 
brings us to July, 1809. 


Humboldt’s Cosmos. (Harper & Brothers.) The fourth volume 
of this noble survey of the Universe, translated, like the preceding 
volumes, by Messrs, Otte and Paul. 


Service Afloat and Ashore. (W. UW. Moore & Co.) This inte- 
resting narrative, by Lizur. Semmes, U. 8. N., has been noticed 
incidentally, in several of the articles contained in our pages, upon 
the progress of the war in Mexico. In these we have found occa- 
sion to differ frequently with our author, in respect to army opera- 
tions, and in the estimate of the officers engaged actively in the 
war. We have now only to add that the author writes with skill 
and spirit, is a shrewd and thoughtful observer, and has given us a 
very interesting and agreeable narrative. His work is put forth in 


handsome style by the publishers, and is illustrated with maps and 
engravings, 
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The Legislative Guide. (Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) A very 
useful manual, compiled by J. B. Burteras, LL.D., and containing 
the rules of Congress, the Manual of Jefferson, a concise system of 
rules of order, for conducting business in congressional, legislative 
and popular and political bodies, with copious notes, references and 
explanations, 


Annuzl of Scientific Discovery. (Gould & Lincoln.) This 
Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 1852, constitutes the 
third volume which has been issued by the present publishers. It 
is to be regarded as an annual, the successive volumes of which may 
be looked for early in the opening of each year. It thus becomes 
a vast and valuable encyclopeedia, reporting the current progress of 
the arts and sciences, and thus keeping the reader freshly informed 
of all the accumulating facts in both. It is well edited, and seems 
to cover all the designated ground. The volume for the present 
year is a thick one, of 400 pages. It is edited by David A. Wells, 
A. M. 


The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, from the press of 
Carey & IIart, for the present year, is a volume of which we need 
only repeat what has been said of the above-mentioned publication. 
It is of similar size and style with the preceding, and has, for its 
editor, Mr. John Timbs, who is well known for the ability with 
which he has prepared the preceding volumes of the same class, for 
the publishers. 


Wiley’s North-Carolina Reader. (Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) 
This volume is the patriotic tribute of a son tohis native State. It 
is designed for schools, but will no doubt prove highly useful in 
families and very pleasant reading along the wayside. It contains a 
sketchy history of North-Carolina, and numerous selections, in prose 
and verse, from the writings mostly of natives of the Old North 
State. It is thus a sort of annual, and illustrates as well the genius 
of the State as its territorial aspects and characteristics. We learn 
with pleasure that the patriotism of the people has amply seconded 
that of the editor of this little volume, by giving it a friendly wel- 
come in all the counties of the State. 


The Ground of Morals. This is the title of an eloquent dis- 
course, before the graduating class of the College of Charleston, by 
Rev. Prof. J. W. Mites. It is worthy of his pen, which scldom 
fails to illustrate, with force and novelty, the conceptions and con- 
clusions of his thoughts. The ground of morals is not found by 
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our author in the mere will of God, an arbitrary decree ; but is in 
perfect harmony with laws which must find their justification, as 
well as source, in right reason and universality of principle. In | 
reaching his conclusions, our author gives us a brief survey of all 
the views, on this subject, of all the philosophers—.a survey which 
is necessarily a rapid one, and a summary which could not but be 
brief, but which compasses sufficiently the whole realm under re- 
view. 


Appleton’s Popular Library, of the best Authors. The volumes 
for this Miscellany have thus far been chosen with happy judgment 
and the best taste. They are put forth by the publishers in the 
best style. We can do no more than give the names of the several 
publications, upon some of which it may please us to expatiate 
hereafter. 

. Essays from the London Times. 

. The Yellow-Plush Papers. 

. The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell. 
. The Paris Sketch-Book. 2. vols. 

. Huc’s Travels in Tartary, ete. 2 vols. 

. The Ingoldsby Legends. By Baruam. 

. Gaieties and Gravities. By Horace Sir. 

. Papers from the Quarterly Review. 


aTonorwWnd Fe 


Dickens's Bleak House, The first, third and fourth parts of this 
serial, from the press of Harper & Brothers. The story takes us into 
chancery, and keeps us there, after the characteristic manner of the 
author. His details are given as deliberately, and with a minute- 
ness, worthy of that court. One may well apprehend, from the be- 
ginning, that the case and story will last his life. 


Hutchinson's Manual, of Juridical, Ministerial and Civil Forms. 
A copious work, highly commended by the most distinguished of 
the public men of Mississippi, is on the eve of publication in that 
State. Mr. A. Hutchinson, the compiler and editor, has had a large 
and valuable official and legal experience, and we do not doubt that 
his Manual will be highly useful, and well adapted to the objects 
for which it is designed. Orders for the work will be received by 
himself, at Jackson, Mississippi. 


Margaret Cecil, (Appleton & Co.) Is a wholesome domestic 
story, by a female author, already favourably known to readers of 
this class of books. She combines cleverly the lessons of good 
morals and education, with an attractive fireside story. 
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The Napoleon Ballads. By Bon Gavtrer. Wretched drivel ; 
neither good fun nor good verse ; stuff vile enough to have really 
issued from the hands of the prince president. 


Sewell’s Summer Tour, (Appleton & Co.) A pleasant journal 
of travel, from Ostend to the Lake of Constance, in a style stu- 
diously simple, as designed for young people. From the pen of a. 
lady favourably distinguished for numerous and well-conceived reli- 
gious novels. 


Appleton’s Dictionary of Mechanics. A new edition of this 
valuable compend, in two splendid volumes, complete, requires our 
acknowledgment. We have repeatedly called the attention of our 
readers to this work, as it appeared in successive numbers. It re- 
mains to us only to repeat our opinion of its great usefulness to the 
engineer, to the machinist, and the mechanic. Jt is one of those 
admirable works, the utility of which will make itself apparent to 
the worker and the man of science, every hour of the day. 


Falkenburg. A novel of considerable art and interest, showing 
up English and German characters, and giving a good picture of 
continental life, particularly that of the travelling English. There 
is one fault that may be specially distinguished in the story—that 
of the too uniform fate of allits married people. They seem mostly 
to marry where they do not love, though uniformly proper and 
well-behaved where they do marry. The fate of the musician, 
Norberg, affords a very pretty study of a case of felicitous feminine 
victimization. 


Abboti’s Way to do Good. (Harper & Bro.) This is the third 
and last volume of the “Christian Series,” designed for the moral 
instruction of the young, inculcating healthy lessons, and written in 
a style of much simplicity and good taste. 


Republican Government. In his excellent discourse before the 
Alumni Society of the College of Charleston, last Commencement, 
Professor Miles, delivering the anniversary oration, preached a doc- 
trine which must greatly shock all that class of political Doctors 
among us who are for borrowing the practice of Procrustes, with 
regard to men, and applying it to nations ;-—who are for lopping 
short, or stretching out the nations of the earth, on the political bed- 
stead of the United States. He boldly asserts, that Republican 
Government is not always and every where the best, and that Liberty 
is not the birthright of mankind. ‘The Professor delivers these 
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terrible heresies in good set terms, and in strong, eloquent English, 
with a very logical show of argument. We think him more than 
half right, in both cases. 


The Pathway of the Fawn is a New Year's story, prettily de- 
signed, with numerous illustrations on wood. It is written by Mrs. 
T. K. Hervey, and is distinguished by good taste, delicate fancies 
and a fine moral. ‘The scene is laid in Germany, and, in the treat- 
ment of the story, some of the domestic superstitions of that 
native region of the romantic are happily made use of. The pub- 
lication is English, from the press of the now celebrated publisher, 
Bohn, the American publishers being Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co. 


Series of Popular Southern Books. 


This is an adventure of our own publishers, got up in a patriotic 
home spirit, and in a style to compare with the best publications of 
the Northern press. Four volumes have already been issued, and 
others are in preparation. The works published, are 

1. The Golden Christmas: a Chronicle of St. John’s Berkeley. 

2. The Recollections of a Southern Matron, and 

3&4. The Wigwam and the Cubin, or Tales of the South. 

The ‘ Recollections of a Southern Matron,’ is from the pen of Mrs. 
Caroline Gilman, a favourite writer, who has given us, in these 
sketches, a series of agreeable Southern pictures from the life— 
truthful, pleasant, moral; a volume of genial fireside reading, which 
may safely be commended to the pure heart and gentle spirit. 


Baird’s Practical Series. Mr. Henry Carey. Baird, publisher of 
Philadelphia, is putting forth a very value series of hand books, for 
the builder, the machinist, the worker in all crafts and arts. Of this 
series we have the following volumes : 

1. Lneber’s Assayer’s Guide, or practical directions to assayers, 
miners, smelters, &c, 

2. A Treatise on Instruments, designed for the guager, engineer, 
seaman, &e, 

3. Paper Hanger’s Companion. By James ArRowsMITH. 

These volumes seem to be well digested, thorough, and of a char- 
acter to prove eminently useful to the several classes of workers to 
whom they are addressed. 


Congressional Speeches. Our space will allow us only to ac- 
knowledge and to name the various speeches, with which we have 
been honoured during the last quarter, by our friends in Washing- 
ton. 1. Remarks of Hon. J. M. Mason, of Va., on the Compromise 
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Measures; 2. Speech of Mr. Butler, of S. C., on the same subject ; 
3. of Mr. Shields, of Illinois, on the resolutions of sympathy for 
the Irish patriots; 4. of Mr. Smith, of Alabama, on the Homestead 
Bill; 5. of Mr. Marshall, of California, in reply to Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, de omnibus rebus, dc. ; 6. of Mr. Brooks, of N. Y., on the 
Deficiency Bill; 7. Speeches, or Controversy, of Senators Rhett and 
Clemens; 8. Speech of Mr. Orr, of S. C., on the Bill granting public 
lands to Missouri, &c.; 9. of Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, on the subject of 
non-Intervention, 


Hamilton, the young Artist, (Lippincott,) by Aucusta Brown, 
is the tribute of an affectionate sister, to the memory of a favourite 
brother, a youth of promise as an artist, and indeed of various tal- 
ent, as the samples of his writing, included in this volume, suffi- 
ciently show. 


The Initials, (Lippencott.) A story of modern life—tife on the con- 
tinent, and particularly in Germany—which took fast hold of moral 
readers as soon as it appeared, and has already passed through 
several American editions. This is the third from one house, and 
the best, in point of style, that has been published. Of the work 
we spoke in favourable terms, in our issue for September, 1350, 
commending the tale as full of interest, and as affording good read- 
ing for hot weather. 


European Review, Scott’s excellent and very cheap editions of 
the British Reviews come to us regularly, at the stated periods, 
through the hands of Mr. John Russell, agent for Charleston. The 
Revue des Deux Mondes, which represents the higher critical litera- 
ture of France, is scarcely so regular. The number for April, the 
last received, opens with a finely engraved portrait of Heine, the Ger- 
man poet, illustrating an elaborate paper on the Poctes Contempo- 
rains de |’ Allemagne, with another equally elaborate upon our 
American De Stacl—as some of the prints are pleased to call her— 
Margaret Fuller, otherwise the Countess d’Ossoli. 


Ivar or the Skjut’s-boy, (Harpers,) a romance from the Swedish 
of Miss Carlen, a lady who has done some far better things than the 
work before us. ‘Ivar’ is a story of very moderate merit, rendered 
into very clumsy English. 


Clifton, by Arruur Towntey, (Hart,) a political novel, of Amer- 
ican origin, scene and subject, is certainly a novelty, and Cliffton has 
this merit if no other. But, in truth, the book is quite readable, 
particularly in its political dialogues, We do not relish the charac- 
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terization, and we are somewhat disposed to doubt the delicacy of 
those portions of the conversation, in which the South and North 
are compared, by representatives from the two sections. 


Pequinillo, (Harper,) is another tale from the inexhaustible treas- 
ure house of Mr. G. P. R. James. It is of average merit, lively and 
interesting, with a free use of old material. 


The Waverly Novels. The first three volumes of a new and 
neat library edition of Scott’s wonderful collection of prose fic- 
tions, lies before us, from the press of Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. Scott, like Shakspeare, world various and world sufficing, 
is destined to new editions daily. That which we now notice, 
promises to be a very eligible one, is very neat, cheap, and is re- 
printed from the Abbotsford edition. The whole will be comprised 
in twelve volumes. 


Humourous American Stories. Here are three additional vol- 
umes, comprising as many stories, to a series which has been con- 
tinued successfully for some years, from the publishing house of 
Carey & Hart. We can only give the titles of these volumes: 1. 
As Good as a Comedy, or the Tennessean’s Story ; 2. Adventures 
of Col. Vanderbomb in pursuit of the Presidency; 3. The Spanglers 
and Tinglers, or the Rival Belles. 


Putnam’s semi-monthly Library. Of this pleasant series, we 
have received the following, all of which are lively, and some of 
which are instructive; allsuited to the traveller and the fireside, the 
avowed object of the collection : 

. Home and Social Philosophy, from Household Words. 
. Walks and Talks of an American Farmer. 

. The World Here and There, from Household Words. 
. Hood’s Own; selected papers, with wood cuts. 

. Home Narratives, from Household Words. 

. Claret and Olives, from the Garonne to the Rhone. 

The second of the series, “ Hood’s Whimsicalities,” has not reach- 
ed us, nor the eighth and ninth, but the tenth and eleventh, com- 
prising Hood’s humourous work, “Up the Rhine,” has just been 
received. 


Oo fk CO 1D eH 


Byrne’s Practical Model Calculator, (Henry C. Baird.) A 
work of great usefulness in the hands of the engineer, mechanic, 
machinist, manufacturer, naval architect, miner and mill-wright; 
from the hands of an experienced practical engineer. 
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Herbert’s Cavalier of England. (Redfield.) Mr. Herbert is a 
well known romancer of the old school, stately always, aud some- 
times grandiose, but capable of writing a very interesting sketch or 
story, of delineating a heroic portrait with truth, and describing a 
lively action. This volume comprises a series of tales, illustrating 
the characteristics and fortunes of the Cavaliers of England during 
the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. 


The Daltons, by Lever. (Harpers.) A story of considerable 
length and interest, but in a vein somewhat more subdued than 
distinguishes the works upon which the author’s reputation was first 
founded, O’Malley and Harry Lorrequer. 


Miller's Scenes and Legends of Scotland. (Moore & Anderson.) 
Hugh Miller has become famous for his geological discoveries and 
writings. This volume shows him in another aspect, as an author 
of traditional romance. It consists of a series of local sketches and 
biographies, essays and legends, which will agreeably commend 
themselves to the reader’s tastes and fancies. 


Pulszky’s Tales and Traditions of Hungary. (Redfield.) These 
are legends and traditions, rather than tales. They are not wholly 
of Hungarian growth, some of them being Jewish, some Turkish, 
and others German. But, as they all find circulation among the 
Magyars, it is perhaps legitimate to class them in this collection. 
Such as are native to the country, will afford, no doubt, a just idea 
of the national characteristics. They are all more or less lively, spirit- 
ed and interesting ; but none of them remarkable as proof of genius in 
the writer, or of peculiar resource in the people to whom they are 
ascribed. 


M Address delivered before the American Whig and Cliosophic So- 
cieties of the College of New Jersey. By the Hon. Apranam W. 
VenaBLe. 1851. A truly thoughtful and well written production. 
Mr. Venable’s style is singularly pure; for a politician, wonderfully 
so; it being usually the case, that the morals of such a profession 
greatly vitiates the language. In examining such a performance, it 
is difficult to engage in details, or to detach from the work any 
points sufficiently salient for analysis. In this, of Mr. Venable, we 
are not altogether satisfied with some occasional opinions, but these 
are so unobtrusively given, that we do not feel the call to make 
them isswable matters. We must content ourselves accordingly 
with commending the generally wholesome fare which he puts be- 
fore us. If he errs, it is only in a respect which a member of Con- 
gress could hardly well avoid, i. e. in the somewhat indulgent and 
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complacent view which he takes of Americanism. What he says of 
us, as a nation of utilitarians, is very apt to be misunderstood. 
Indeed, we are not so sure, but that Mr. Venable himself, has only 
an imperfect knowledge of the useful. What is useful to human 
intellect, to the immortal soul, is too apt to be lost sight of in the 
profound deference which we pay to voracious mortal appetites. 


Pfeiffer’s Journey to Iceland, with “ Travels in Sweden and Nor- 
way,” forms the eighth number of Putnam’s Library, and is grace- 
fully translated by Miss Cooper, daughter of the novelist. The 
regions visited are comparatively unknown to the reader, and the 
traveller isa writer and minute observer, of much detail. The mat- 
ter is copious accordingly, and quite instructive. 


Lamartine’s Monarchy in France. (Harpers.) The second 
volume of this very interesting history. Lamartine, whatever his 
weaknesses, his sentimentality, his occasional turgidity, his mistaken 
views—the fruit of a fancy which sometimes deludes him with the 
appearance of a reason, and which is frequently hostile to the fact,— 
is undoubtedly a very pleasing and interesting writer. His personal 
history of Napoleon, who is not a favourite, is yet very touching. 
He can spmpathize with the hero in misfortune, whom he could 
censure when in power. This volume opens with the departure for 
Elba, and closes with the abdication. We presume that a third vol- 
ume will conclude the work. 


Simmon’s Greek Gil. (Monroe & Co.) Mr. James Wright 
Simmons is a native of this State. He appeared as a writer of 
prose and verse at a very early period. His muse has produced a 
score of volumes, in all of which there were proofs of power and 
ability, which are but inadequately illustrated by the volume before 
us. What he might have become had there been more sympathy 
with letters in his native State, it would be presumptuous in us to 
undertake to declare. But we may conjecture. We conceive him 
to have possessed large elements of success within his endowments. 
The regards of the public would have encouraged his efforts, and 
have schooled his taste and judgments. Lis models were not well 
chosen. His labours were not systematic; yet he occasionally gave 
proofs of a noble spirit of song, while his prose essays were remark- 
ably vigorous and graceful compositions. There is strength—more 
strength than sweetness——in this poem; but it labours under the 
disadvantage of being modelled upon Don Juan, and the story is 
not an attractive one. The more successful of the verses are those 
which are satirical and didactic. The prose notes, which illustrate 
the text, are several of them very thoughtful and forcible essays. 
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Were Mr. Simmons, even now, to break.through old habits of com- 
position, and look more within himself, for his inspiration, we have 
no doubt that he would achieve successes very far beyond any of 
those which have hitherto distinguished his career. 


The Book of Ballads. (Redfield.) Edited by Bon Gautrizr. 
These are rich specimens of rare foolery; bold, audacious imita- 
tions; full of impudence and fun; broad, dashing, pert, plausible ; 
showing up the best of the English bards, in the costumes of Punch 
and Judy, and making the gravest of them play the oddest sort of 
antics, in a travesty of their favourite manners. Bon Gaultier is 
ridiculous, with a grace ; and absurd, with the most delightful gra- 
vity. Even where he blunders, he does it with so much composure, 
confidence and assurance, with such a wagging of his bells, and 
such a ludicrous lifting of his ears, and such an impudent leer, and 
such liquorish lollings out of tongue, that you forgive the wretch 
for his fooleries, in regard to his utter independence of censure, and 
clap your hands at his pranks, even where they betray his deformi- 
ties. He has certainly wonderfu! dexterity in seizing upon the ex- 
ternals of the great masters of English verse. With the American 
he is not so successful, for the reason simply, that, John Bull-like, 
he despises our performances. His errors, in respect to us, are the 
result of his contempt: as the gentleman is apt to address the 
inferior as Smith, when his name is really Snooks ; and calls the 
servant John or Tom, indiscriminately, knowing that he will answer 
to any call. 


Malmiztic the Toltec, and the Cavaliers of the Cross. By W. 
W. Fospicx. Cincinnati: Moore & Anderson. A wild and ex- 
travagant legend of the conquest of Mexico, by an author whom 
we suppose to be breaking his lance, for the first time, in the fields 
of fiction. He shows talent, invention, and a just sense of the 
picturesque; but he lacks study, a judicious disposition of his ma- 
terial, the care which gradually developes the event, good taste, and 
a presiding judgment. The subject of the conquest of Mexico is a 
very dangerous one. It leaves nothing to—it so far exceeds—in- 
vention. Bird’s novels—Calavar and the Infidel—are also obstacles 
to the future writer. 


Prize Address, for the opening of the Roman Amphitheatre, Mo- 
bile, Ala. By A. B. Muux, Esq. 1852. Mr. Meek has suffered 
the public, out of his immediate precincts, to lose sight of him for 
some time past. This is to be regretted, and he is not undeserving 
censure for it. We remember him as one of the most promising 
of the young writers of Alabama, in prose and verse; possessing a 
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free, bold pen, a lively fancy, an eager zeal in the cause of litera- 
ture. He had written sketches of history, in his own State, which 
occasioned wonder that he did not address himself to the task of 
elaborating the history of that region at large. He had poured 
forth a collection of sweet Southern areytos, which made us regret, 
also, that he did not devote himself to the lyre wholly, satisfied 
that Apollo would furnish him new strings, from his own golden 
tresses, wherever they were wanted. But we have been disappoint- 
ed; and, for years, the muses of song and history have had no tri- 
butes from his hands. Now, that he reappears before us, the sub- 
ject which he takes is one not likely to call forth his best powers. 
Still, as a trifle, and one which scarcely tasked reflection, Mr. Meek 
shows that his right hand has not wholly forgot its cunning. We 
had marked for selection a passage to prove this, but our space de- 
nies that we should use it. Let us hope that our author will resume 
the labours of his youth, and once more engage in the glorious 
struggle for the bays, in other arenas than those of the Hippodrome 
of Mobile. 


Beale’s Laws of Health. (Blanchard & Lea.) A series of let- 
ters (by Lionel John Beale) in relation to mind and body, addressed 
to a patient, from an old practitioner. The plan of these letters is 
to simplify the subject. The style of the book, and all its delinea- 
tions, are designed for popular use. Technicalities are carefully 
avoided. The author does not mystify his topic, in order to ap- 
pear profound, and never bothers his reader with the conflicting 
opinions of the learned, in order to secure the reputation of learn- 
ing for himself. We do not see that he adds anything to the 
amount of knowledge which has been found in books already, but 
he has made it more generally available. It is one of the faults of 
the author’s plan that he is sometimes unnecessarily discursive, and 
so—yvague. 


New Themes for the Protestant Clergy. (Lippincott & Co.) 
The farther title of this volume—Creeds without Charity—Theolo- 
gy without Humanity—Protestantism without Christianity—would 
show that something sarcastic was designed—an intention which 
would suffice to make us avoid its discussion. The editor adds fresh 
notes on the literature of charity, population, pauperism, political 
economy and protestantism, thus multiplying almost indefinitely 
the subjects for examination. We have but to remark, on these 
“ New Themes for the Clergy,” that, if we had but a new clergy for 
the old themes, it might be an improved statement of the case. 
As it is, in the ordinary hands, the new themes would very soon 
acquire that “ancient and fish-like smell,” which, ete. 
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Clarke’s Eleven Weeks in Europe. (Ticknor.) A volume that 
shows not only how much may be seen in eleven weeks, spent in 
Europe, but at how small a cost in money. The author gave four 
weeks to England, two weeks to France, three weeks to Switzerland, 
one week on the Rhine, and one in Belgium ; saw everything usually 
looked after in those regions ; and, including his outward and home- 
ward bound voyages, in packet and steamship, spent but six hun- 
dred dollars. Let us add that he was a strictly observant traveller, 
and that these pages afford a very agreeable picture of the sights 
he enjoyed in the Old World. 


Norris's Hand-Book for Locomotive Engineers and Machinists ; 
comprising the proportions and calculations for constructing loco- 
motives, manner of setting valves, tables of squares, cubes, areas, 
ete. By Seprmus Norris, Civil and Mechanical Engineer. Phila.: 
Henry Carey Baird. 1852. An original American work, by an 
engineer of great reputation. A duodecimo of 300 pages, well 
printed, and with numerous plans, drawings, diagrams, etc. 


Building and Loan Associations. (Walker & James.) We 
confess that there is still some mystery to us, in the scheme of these 
Building and Loan Associations, which none of the works on the 
subject, so far as we have seen them, has enabled us to fathom. 
We are half inclined to rank them with the thousand beautiful 
bubbles which have taken possession of the human fancy, at the 
grievous charge of men’s pockets, and, while pleasantly exercising 
the wits of the few, have addled the wisdom of the many. We 
suppose that the true solution of the problem can only be arrived 
at when some one of these associations winds up its affairs, leaving 
certain of the members in possession of fine Gothic cottages, and 
the rest rioting in thirty per cent. profits on their shares. 


Bronchitis and Kindred Diseases. (Redfield.) By Dr. W. W. 
Haut, of New-York. The volume before us is the seventh edition. 
This speaks well for its popularity. It is dedicated specially to 
public speakers and to clergymen, and, as these pretty nearly in- 
clude the whole population of the country, the audience challenged 
is sufficiently large. The author states that his opinions are the 
result of many years’ observation and experience, in this and Euro- 
pean countries, exclusively devoted to diseases of the throat. But, 
as it is notorious that these diseases are confined exclusively to bad 
speakers and bad preachers, it might be well to counsel them sim- 
ply to avoid the practice which diseases the throat; a practice which, 
at the same time, generally pains the ears of their audiences. 
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The Pilgrim Spirit. A Poem, delivered before the Connecticut 
Alpha, of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Yale College. By At- 
rrep B. Srreer. 1852. We have long considered the “ Pilgrim 
Spirit,”—as the phrase is used conventionally in the United States— 
as one of the most atrocious humbugs in the country, and, construed 
by dishonest historians, as ministering to the most wretched vanity 
when, properly understood, it would more certainly conduct to hu- 
miliation and shame. But Mr. Street is not a humbug, but a very 
excellent poet—one of the best descriptive poets, in fact, that the 
country ever has produced. His passion for descriptive verse, in- 
deed, somewhat impairs his success when he ascends the desk of 
the orator, and when, instead of declamation, he gives his audience 
a series of quaint, old-fashioned, but very natural pictures. We 
have no doubt that his poem will be more popular, when read, than 
it was on delivery; though of its success, at that moment, we have 
no sort of reason to doubt. Our space will not allow us to indulge 
in much comment on this production, which contains some good 
thoughts, some pleasant fancies, and very happy lines. ‘The object 
of the writer is to show what fine patriots, pure spirits, and alto- 
gether evangelic people, the pilgrims were, in their round shocks, 
and close doublets, ard broad brims, singing nasally to heaven, by 
way of suggesting a better taste of music to the angelic choirs. 
But our author finds it more poetic to describe the adjuncts than 
the principals, and he passes readily to the pourtrayal of such ob- 
jects in Old England as puritanism could sap but never raise. The 
reader will note our author’s passion for descriptive and minute 
details, in the following passage : 


“Tn quiet grassy nooks, 
Where passed the city’s crowds like rushing brooks; 
And in the streets themselves, where busy strife 
For earth’s poor prizes strung each active life; 
There met bold spirits whispering discontent, 
Then, with more settled purpose, onward went, 
Where the dark Grange, amid its rocky wood, 
With its deep moat and heavy drawbridge, stood ; 
In the stone hall, where guns in corners leaned, 
Whips, antlers, rods, the oak-walls nearly screened, 
There, at the table, tasting scarce the cheer, 
In earnest talk, sat men, with looks severe. 
In the thatched village standing, scattered, round 
The smooth-shaved green, as sunset streaked the ground, 
The travelling preacher’s thundering voice was heard, 
Stirring the toil-freed peasants with his word, 
In the old farm house at the corner-road, 
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When evening’s rush-light on the wainscot glowed, 

The sire, his Bible reading by the gleams, 

Oft wandered from his text to other themes. 

In the green lane where shone the primrose white, 

And hawthorn hedges mottled noon-day’s light, 

As nature’s lover paced the greensward, thought 

Within his brain, resolve dim struggling, wrought. 

In the quaint cloistered court, where Learning dwelt, 

Where the stained glass made light in rainbows melt 

As the pale student bent above his book, 

His mind, discursive, many a ramble took. 

Yea, all around—in fields where scythes were swung, 

In fairs—on ways—heart felt, and spoke the tongue ; 
‘Till through the realm the Pilgrim Spirit reigned, 

And nought but leaders to arise remained.” 


? 


Private Life of John C. Calhoun. Of this memoir, sketched in 
a letter to a brother, by a lady of this city, we can only say that it 
adds another to the many graceful tributes which have been offered 
to the memory of Calhoun. Miss Mary Bates, the writer, has, 
however, confined herself wholly to the social, the domestic, the 
purely personal and moral aspects of her subject, eschewing the 
political. She has been enabled to do this with particular success, 
from the advantage which she enjoyed, for some time, of an imme- 
diate association with himself and family. Her testimony is given 
with fullness, intelligence and grace. 


Hammond’s Oration, on the duties and requirements of the 
American officer, delivered before the Dialectic Society of the Uni- 
ted States Military Academy, at West Point, on the 5th June, is a 
highly graceful and spirited performance, showing thought, reading, 
and a becoming familiarity with the requisites of a military educa- 
tion. Colonel Hammond is one of the few military critics whom 
we possess in this country. Placed on the late board of visitors, at 
the late examination of the Military Academy, he was properly 
honoured with the presidency of the board. The report of this 
body has not reached us. The oration before us, though necessarily 
a hasty one, is yet equally creditable to Col. Hammond’s good sense, 
taste, and extensive military acquisitions. 


Geddings’s Valedictory Address to the Graduating Class of the 
Medical College of the State of South-Carolina, at the last public 
commencement, in March, is a calm, paternal address, in which 
the Professor, speaking to the graduates on behalf of their alma 
mater, sends her benedictions on their progress, and bestows upon 
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them the best counsels for the future. The orator has properly for- 
borne the merely technical, and given his thoughts entirely to the 
morals of his subject. And counsel, from such a man as Geddings, 
whose own morals, in rare unison with his professional eminence, 
so amply justify his claim as a moral teacher, possesses a value 
which it is scarcely possible that his hearers should not take fully to 
their hearts, 


The Law of Human Progress, or the Science of the Mind. By 
James C. Hatsatt. Charlottesville. Our leisure does not allow 
us to review this little volume, which is devoted to a subject calling 
for the profoundest human study, and a life of thought. We must 
content ourselves with simply indicating its publication, and giving 
its title at large. 


Ravenel’s Address, before the Black Oak Agricultural Society, is 
a remarkably well written essay, on a subject of great concern to 
the South, which ought not to be dismissed in a sentence; yet this 
is all we can give it now. The necessary conservatism of the South ; 
its social advantages; its moral claims; its physical securities; these 
are large and generous topics, which deserve devout consideration. 
It will please us greatly, if we shall be able to find time for them; 
or if some of our contributors‘shall do so. 


Pencil Sketches. (Hart.) By Miss Lustre. A new edition of 
a pleasant collection of pictures of social life, by a lady eminently 
capable of “shooting folly as it flies.” 


Marco Paul's Voyages and Travels. (Harpers.) Two volumes 
of a new series for the young, from the well-known pen of Jacob 
Abbott, devoted to local topics in and about New-York and the Erie 
Canal; with appropriate pictorial embellishments. 


Life of Robert Emmett. (Courtenay and Wienges.) The ma- 
terials for a Life of Emmett, the celebrated Irish martyr, are neither 
copious nor satisfactory. With such as could be had, Mr. John 
W. Burke, the author of the volume before us, has compiled an 
interesting account of the career of this highly endowed and greatly 
unfortunate man. Mr.- Burke is a Southron—a Georgian—a young 
man of considerable talent, who, for a while, was a resident in our 
city, and to whom we wish every success. His work will be read 
with interest, and deserves to find favour. Itis to be regretted 
that the style of publication is so inferior. The paper is very poor, 
and the press-work worse. We sincerely trust that, with the call 
for a fourth edition—the one before us is the third—these imper- 
fections will be cured. 
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Leigh Hunt's Book for a Corner forms the ninth volume of 
Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library, and presents us with an interesting 
body of selections, miscellaneous in character, quaint, tragic, senti- 
mental—a pleasant variety, from numerous sources, old and new, 
with a genial running commentary from the pen of the editor, who, 

~by the way, is one of the most agreeable of living essayists. 


Hind’s Solar System—the first volume of Putnam’s newly pro- 
jected series, devoted to popular and practical science. The plan 
of the work is descriptive, not technical or explanatory. The chance 
is, accordingly, that the general reader will find it easily understood. 
This being the case, the narrative must necessarily be an agreeable 
and interesting one, devoted to sun, moon and planets. 


Pamphlets. Our collection of pamphlets for the quarter are 
quite too numerous to suffer us to yield more than a passing glance 
to their contents and character. 

The Report of the Female Medical College of Pennsylvaria gives 
us an encouraging account of the progress of that institution, and 
reiterates the protest against male practice, as so much mal practice, 
in obstetrics. 

A Report to the Massachusetts Legislature, by the Committee on 
Education, recommends an appropriation of $10,000, in aid of the 
Female Medical Education Society, and of the New-England Female 
College, to all of which we can oppose no objection. 

The Speech of Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, against in- 
creasing the appropriation for the Collins line of steamers, is one 
exhibiting not only just opinion but much research, and embodies 
what should be the conclusion of the South, in regard to this and 
kindred measures of public peculation. 

The Topography, Climate and Diseases of Middle Georgia, by 
E. M. Penpueroyn, M.D., is a reprint of an interesting paper, com- 
municated to the Charleston Medical Journal. 

“The Half Century of Knoxville” contains the Address and 
Proceedings, at the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the settlement 
of that town, etc., to which we shall probably return in future pages. 

The Lecture on the Present Political Condition and Prospects 
of Spain, by S. T. Watts, Esq., is a very interesting one, by a 
writer whose book of travels in that country, a year or two ago, was 
one of the most agreeable, vivacious and well written volumes of 
the day. The pamphlet before us is highly instructive, and calcu- 
lated to disabuse us of a good many absurd and false estimates, 
which we popularly make, in respect to Spain and-the Spanish peo- 


ple. 
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Tableaux of New-Orleans, by Bennet Dow ter, M.D., show us 
that most remarkable city of the South in various aspects—geo- 
graphical, commercial, geological and sanitary. Dr. Dowler makes 
a highly interesting paper, not only giving us much information, 
but compelling us to much thought. His ability and industry de- 
serve the highest appreciation in the South. 

Letter of E. Bellinger, on the action of the late convention. 
More last words. Mr. Bellinger was an eager secessionist, and Is 
highly delighted with the action of the late convention in South- 
Carolina, which refused to secede. 

Life of Gen. Sam. Houston. This brochure was issued in hot 
haste, just before the late session of the democratic convention. It 
does not appear to have produced the proper effect upon that body. 

To some of these pamphlets we shall return hereafter, wherever 
they seem to demand consideration, or affect still pressing questions. 
Writers and readers will equally comprehend the utter impossibility, 
physical as well as moral, of giving more than a hurried glance at 
the mass of issues, of this character, which are laid upon our table 
daily. Few can receive our full regards, and some must absolutely 
escape notice. We are sometimes reproached for this apparent ne- 
glect. The fault is seldom with us. We notice, in some way,— 
at all events, acknowledge—all pamphlets that we receive; and, 
where we can, we accord them as ample a space as our limits will 
afford, knowing, as we do, how large a portion of the literature of 
the South they represent. 


Eoline. By Mrs. Hentz. (Hart.) Mrs. Hentz is a popular 
favourite, and she deserves to be. Her nouvellettes are usually plea- 
sant and piquant—full of the sweetest caprices, that usually end 
happily at last, with one or more marriages, and to the satisfaction 
of all the spectators. This story of Eoline is precisely of this de- 
scription, and hero and heroine are not only quite human but en- 
tirely unexceptionable. 


The Two Families. (Harpers.) A domestic story of Scottish 
life, of a genial moral, but of moderate interest. The merit of the 
work lies in the portraiture of character, which, without being salient, 
is impressive, correct and well contrasted. 


Hearts Unveiled. By Saran E. Saymore. (Appletons.) A 
sensible book, with good things in it, moral and domestic ; but the 
author seems repeatedly to labour to be tedious, and not always 
without success. 


